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CHAPTER  I. 


rHB  DBSCRIPnON  OP    THB  FAMILY  OK^WAKBrfKLO,    l|f 

WHICH  A  KINPBBO  LIKBNB8S  PBBYAIU,  AS 

WKLL  OP  MniDS  AS  OF  PBttSQNS. 

I  WAS  ever  of  opinion,  that  th«  honest  man  wlui 
manried  and  brought  np  &  ]a.rg^  fomilj,  did  more 
aenrice  than  he  who  cdntinued  single  and  only  ti&r 
ed  of,<popalation.  From  this  motiTO,  I  had  scaMii^ 
talced  «raen  a  year,  before  I  began  to  this^  iif^ 
otmkfpi  matrimony,  jmd  chose  mr  wife,  as  aha  lid 
her  wedcBng-|own,  not  for  a  fine  {^osqr  fluliMa^  but 
lo^Barii  qnahttas  as  would  wear  welL  To  4&  her 
||||jiiw^  Ibi.was  a  goodrnatenid  notilAi  wonaa: 
bi^eding,  therowere  £eweo«nlnrMSis 
ifeMrmore.  fifaeoonld  read  any  Bt^pWl 
moeh  spring ;  but  fbr  piekMf^^ 
aodeookeiy^  noneeoold  exeel  fair* 
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3  VICAR  OF   WAKBFIBLD. 

inrided  hertdf  alao  npon  being  an  excellent  contrK 
?er  in  hoaeekeepinff ;  though  feould  never  find  that 
we  grow  ri<dier  wiui  al^  hifvMiit^ranoefl. 

iatigaertoimaerlSfWt^^  the 

fire-side,  and  all  oui  migrations  from  the  blaeibed 
to  the  brown. 

As  we  lived  near  the  road,  we  often  had  the  tr»- 
vellir  Ai^JtmiiBrer  visii  nsM  tUip  oidris^os^nV- 
Wiae,  ftMrwnibh  we  had  great  rei)utation;  and  I 
I  nrrfoss  with  the  veracitv  of  an  historian,  that  I  never 
\  iHew  one  of  them  find  fault  with  it.  Our  cousins 
^'idO;  even  to  the  f^r^e^^ramove  all  remembered 
affinity,  vnthont  a^y  help  from  the  herald's 
mi  ^Kid'^oaaie  very  freqtieiitlt  to  i^  tis.  Bome 
,  giftte  dfd^ttP  Ad  m&iS  hditd&r  mtt^  6miM  (if 
lindred ;  ailWHiid  the  bimd^'thWhtki&ied,  and  the 
M>  9mmfflt^.^ha  n«mbejf»    Howieve^  wy^wtfe  ?al* 

^^^iLpilnp%t^€MiAUv9mmi^^^  fie 

#l^»>it^;lN4  9fC»|)i99fy^i<lQh|t.wegenfitfaiy>Mitel^ 

Ml»49  ftb9Bl«a$«^Pt(tMt  remaik^^cillTlMad 

„    ,ii»fkM^l^««eril9iritbi1>i^ 

ao^lM^i  I  ever  took  care  to  wnd  hkn  a||dtej|> 
0Mit,  or  a  pair  of  boots,  or  sometimes  a  hcxblf  M 
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imiill  ?»liie|  And  I  alwajt  had  the  jitislMtioti  of 
finding  he  nefer  came  Mck  to  return  them.  Bj 
ihif  m  honte  wai  cleared  of  uneh  m  we  did  not 
like :  but  neier  was  the  family  of  Warefibld 
known  to  tnm  the  trayeller  Or  the  poor  dependant 
out  of  dofnrSt 

Tims  we  Ured  aeTera)  yean  in  a  state  of  much 
happineai,  not  but  that  we  aometimes  had  thoee 
tittle  mhs  which  PkiMdenoe  sends  to  enhance  the 
value  of  its  farours.  Mjr  orehard  was  often  robbed 
by  schoolboys,  and  my  miel*u  custards  plundered  by 
the  cats  ot  the  Children.  The  *Sauife  would  sem»> 
times  &11  asleep  in  the  most  patnetic  parts  of  my 
sermon,  or  his  lady  return  my  wife's  civiUUes  A 
diurch  with  a  mutilated  courtesy.  But  we  soon 
got  oyer  the  uneasiness  caused  by  such  accidentl^ 
and  usually  in  three  or  four  daya  began  to  woiider 
how  they  vexed  us. 

My  duidren,  the  offspring  of  temperance,  at  tiu^": 
were  educated  without  softness,  so  thev  werQ  at* 
once  weU  formed  and  healthy ;  my  sons  nardy  alid^ 
active,  my  daughters  beautiful  and  bloomhiii'' 
When  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  little  circle,  which' 
promised  to  be  the  sui>ports  of  my  decUning  MtBf  I 
could  not  avoid  repeating  the  famous  !<tory  of  &iint 
Abensberg,  who,  in  Henry  II.'s  prc^i  ?«  throniy 
Gtomumy,  while  other  courtiers  cam^  with  tiMH^I 
treasures,  brought  his  thirty-two  children,  and  pi*a-. 
sented  them  to  his  sovereign  as  the  most  valnible 
oiMng  he  had  to  bestow.  In  this  manner,  thoOjidk 
1  had  Dttt  six,  I  considered  them  as  a  very  vakum^^ 
nrcs^t. madA  to  my  country,  and  consequent|ff{ 
lookiid  upon  it  as  nur  debtor.  Our  eldest  son  wip 
iiaBiift  moBOB,  after  his  undo,  who  left  us  ten 
thousand  pounds.  Our  second  child,  a  f^  Ust- 
tendwto-call  alter  her  aunt  Qppd ;  but  my  wife, 
who  ^ym|[  her  pregnanoy  h||picen  readiQg  ro- 
ma|90M»iBnstedup<mherbei]i^ilIedOi*iviA«  JUi 
Mmat  tmyther  year  we  had  another  dang^itcr 
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•nd  now  I  wm  detonniiMd  tliat  OriMel  iboiild  1m 
iMr  hmm  {  Iral  a  rich  nktSon  taking  a  fancgr  to 
Mmi4  aodinathiHr,  Um  girl  wm>  by  her  diractioli, 
mIM  B<mii4 ;  10  that  we  hed  two  rouuintieiuiiiiei 
telbe  iMdttT:  but  I  lolemnly  jiroteet  I  had  no 
hand  in  it  Mooei  wae  our  next,  and  after  an  in* 
livval  of  tweliraTeaii,  we  had  two  eons  morob 

It  would  bo  mdtleM  to  deny  my  ezoltation  when 
I  law  my  little  ones  about  me ;  but  the  Tanity  and 
ttM  MUtiinotionof  my  wife  were  eren  greater  than 
ttdne.  When  ovr  viiiton  woold  lay,  **^Well,  v~» 
mj  wotd,  Mn.  Primroee,  yon  have  the  flneit 
dMn  in  the  whole  coont^  :**--*' Ay;  neichboi 
lAkB  would  anewer,  **  they  are  as  heaven  maae  them, 
haaiidsome  enough,  if  they  be  good  enough;  for 
handsome  is  that  oandsome  does."  And  Uien  she 
woidd  bid  the  girls  hold  up  thdr  heads ;  who,  to 
eojsoeel  nothmg,  were  certainly  veiy  hiuidsoine. 
IfMf  outside  is  so  very  trifling  a  circumstanoe  with 
jM^v  #iat  I  ii%>uld  soaroely  have  remembered  to 
ilUKitkii  Ift,  had  it  not  been  a  (general  topic  of  con- 
fwiition  hi  the  oountry.  (Hivia,  now  about  eigh- 
teen, had  tiiat  luxuriance  of  beauty,  with  whidi 
jjpainieis  genetaUlf  dnm  Hebe ;  open,  sprightly,  and 
eemmanmng.  Sophia*s  features  were  not  so  stri- 
hing  at  ftrsti  but  (men  did  more  certain,  execution ; 
lot  thsy  wete  solt,  modest,  and  alluring.  The  one 
iWnqiddied  byasingle  blow,  the  oth^  by  ellofts 
iMMilvely  repeated. 

*  The  teouper  of  a  woman  is  generally  formed  frem^ 
HwHarn  of  her  leatures,  at  least  it  was  so;  with  my 
dai^rteiib  Olivia  wished  for  many  loi^cis,  Sofm^ 
io  aoempe  one.  Olivia  was  often  dfected  with  mo 
m  desire  to  ptoase.  Scdbia  even  i;e|N^estii»> 
iNMA  her  feam  to  offend.  Thttims  «nis9^^ 
mm  wHI^^Hp  vivacity  when  I  vras  pf^  ihi 
^thiV'-Willi  hM^flw  when.!  was  seriooK  '-'Bli 
these  fwdHleB  iPH  never  canlsd  to  exoesi  in  el> 
ter,iWidliMMW4fleii  seen  them  exohai^fe  eiUMno' 
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ton  for  ft  whola  daj  tofether.  ^  A  rait  of  monniiiif 
has  tmadumtd  mj  ooqiwtia  into  ft  pnide^  ftnd  ft 
new  Ml  of  ribbons  luM  giTMi  htr  j9«ftfv  mtr  iBora 
thftn  iMittNil  fivadtj.  Uj  MM  won  Qmm  mm 
bred  jgl^^  Oft  I  inttpdod  hha  lor  mm  of  tbo 
loAniod  pNwpMnML  If  j  woond  boj  MoiMi  wbon 
IdeiigiNMiMrbnrineM,  nio«ifod  ft  MVC  of  adiooUft-' 
neoiii  otefttfon  ftl  bomo.  Bat  it  fa  neodlMi  to  ot- 
tompt  dMedPbiiMtllio  partienbur  dMunetori  of  yonnc 
people  thftt  bftd  seen  but  very  little  of  the  worio. 
In  short,  ft  family  likeness  prevailed  through  ftll, 
and  properly  spealnng.  they  bad  bat  one  ohmeter, 
that  of  beinff  all  eqoaUy  generons,  oredolons»  rimp 
Iple,  and  inoffensive. 
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WAUtLY    MMrORTDMBS.— THK    LOBS    OV    WOKTv4tl 
IKHYIH  TO  INCRBASB  THB  PRIOK  OF 
THB  WORTHY. 


ONLY 


The  temporal  oonoerns  of  our  limily  were  chiefly 
oomirittea  to  my  wife's  management ;  as  to  the 
jplrituiU,  I  tools  them  entirely  nnder  my  own  direo- 
noDii  The  profits  of  my  living,  which  amounted  to 
bat  thirty-flYe  ponnds  a-vear,  I  made  over  to  the 
>rph«ns  and  widows  of  tne  clergy  of  our  diocese ; 
for  having  saiBcient  fortune  of  my  own,  I  was  care- 
'esi  of  temporalities,  and  felt  a  secret  pleasure  in 
ioing  my  au^  without  reward.  I  also  set  a  reso- 
lution of  keeping  no  curate,  and  of  heing  aojq^naint-  ] 
'^  with  every  man  in  ihe  parish,  exhorting  tiie 
^navrled  men  to  temperance,  and  the  bachelors  to 
matrimony ;  ao  that  in  a  few  years  it  was  a  com- 
mon laying*  that  there  were  three  strange  wants  at 
Wakefield,  a  parson  wanting  pride,  yoong  men 
wanting  wivea,  and  ale-houses  wanting  costomem 

Matranony  was  always  one  of  my  fayourHe  toirfo% 
and  I  wrote  aeveral  sermons  to  prove  its  hai^^jlMSi : 
Imt  thare  was  a  peculiar  tenet  wnidi,  I  mada  a  poihl^ 
td  mpporting ;  for  I  maintained  vdth  Whiiton,  tliit^ 
it  iraa  nnlavnul  for  a  priest  of  the  church  of  Eng^f 
land,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  to  take  a  se- 
epno,  or,  to  expresa  it  in  one  word«  I  valned  rayaalf 
iq^n  being  a  strict  monogamist. 
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I WM  eurly  InitiAtod  into  this  important  diipnte, 
cm  whidi  ao  tru^f  la^rionil  t^MiMt  hftvef  Wli 
wiitttfn.  I  BumiBhed  htime  itMU  ttbon  the  umblMt 
mfseU;  wliieiL  al  they  nerw  i6ld;  imn  iM*mm' 
latton  of  tU]|rtabrar«  read  oUtt'bf  tM  hMMf  1/^ 
Some  0/ n^lMeiSb  caUi^  ihia  tti^i^^l^^^ 
alas!  ^ W  not  fike  aie ti^licfe  it  £^ 
long  oc^teiit^latinn.  Tht  tiiidtf  I  r«flft;dtedri4^!i  ^ 
the  nidH^  fijiiportaht  ft  ^MaML  1  #vett  >#Mi  « 
step  be^dkid  Whiston  ih  d&playfaftf  m^prlntolpleiii 
as  M  had  engraven  upon  hji  wif^  tdttiV  thAI  «h# 
was  the  bnlp  wife  of  WiUiam  Whi^lton ;  ho  I' Wrote 
a  similar  epitaph  foi'  mjytihy  tboiifth  MilFliVliigi'fli! 
which  I  ektolted  her  pmdence,  edwttty,  .itad  1^: 
dience  till  death;  and  having  giki  it  e^pieid  j^ii^^ 
with  im  elegant  frame,  it  wa^ placed  bveir  thDimtm-i 
nex-pieoe,  where  it  answered  several  Vefy  UsAft^ 
purposes.  It  admonished  mvwife  of  her  d&tf  i»J 
tt^pf  and  n^  fidelity  to  her ;  it  inspired  heif^with^l^ 
^flfauon  top  fame,  and  constantly  put  her  in^li^ 
of  her  end.  "         :»"M 

ItiN^j^has,  perhaps,  ftt>m  hearing  mArriag»iio; 
pf^eh  ^'cdmm0nded,  that  my  eldest  sen,  ittsVijp^tt; 
leay^iig  ^Ueffid,  fixed  his  alTections  wp&a  the  ibMglH 
ter  Ma  n^hbouring'^ergymafl,  who  was  *d|m«; 
tai^ltimihnrclLand  h^  ctrcittnstind^  to  Ji¥eliki 
a  large  fortune.  But  fortnne  was  heir  stniiueftriMN 
ccapipluhipnrt.  Miss  Aeapella  Wilmot  vHift^hl-f 
lewM  W  im^#pi  i^\i^  ^iight^nvV  16  W«^m. 

it^n^^i^oi^e^  m^m^~ 

;ie  on  wM'piiWeii^'^A«r 
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I  was  willing  enough  to  len^hen  the  period ;  and 
the  various  amnsements  which  the  young  conple 
evwy  day  shared  in  each  other^s  company,  seemed 
to  increase  their  pasdon.  We  were  generally  awa- 
ked in  the  morning  by  music,  and  on  fine  days  rode 
a-hunting.  The  hours  between  breakHsst  and  din- 
ner the  ladies  devoted  to  dress  and  study :  they  wmr 
ally  read  a  page,  and  then  gazed  at  themselves  in 
the  glass,  wnioh  even  philosophers  might  own  often 
presented  the  page  of  greatest  beauty.  At  dinner 
my  wife  took  the  lead  ;  for  as  ahe  always  insiited 
upon  carving  every  thing  herself,  it  being  her  mo- 
ther's way,  sue  gpave  us  upon  these  occasions  the  his- 
tonr  of  every  dish* 

When  we  had  dined,  to  prevent  the  ladies  leav- 
ing us,  I  generally  ordered  the  table  to  be  removed ; 
and  sometimes,  with  the  music-master^s  assistance, 
tibe  girls  would  pive  us  a  very  agreeable  concert. 
Wal&ng  out,  drinking  tea,  country  dances,  and 
forfeits,  shortened  the  rest  of  the  day,  without  the 
assistance  of  cards,  as  I  hated  all  manner  of  gaming, 
except  backgammon,  at  which  my  old  friend  and  I 
sometimes  took  a  two-^nny  hit.  Nor  can  I  here 
pass  over  an  ominous  circumstance  that  happened 
we  last  time  we  played  together ;  I  only  wanted  to 
ffinga  quartre,  and  yet  I  threw  deuce  ace  five  times 
running. 

Some  months  were  elapsed  in  this  manner,  till  at 
last  it  was  thought  convenient  to  fix  a  day  for  the 
nuptials  of  the  young  couple,  who  seemed  earnestly  [ 
to  desire  it.  During  the  preparations  of  the  vfrn- 
<^ng,  I  need  not  describe  the  busy  importance  of 
my  wife,  nor  the  sly  looks  of  my  dan^^ters :  in 
met,  my  attention  was  fixed  on  another  object,  the 
Sfnnpleung  a  tract  which  I  intended  SlMHrtly  to 

Gbfish  in  defence  of  my  favourite  principle.  As  1 
Aed  upon  this  as  a  master-piece,  both  for  aigOr 
ment  and  style,  I  could  not  in  the  pride  of  my  heart 
ayold  showing  it  to  my  old  friend  Mr.  Wilmot,  as  1 
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made  no  doubt  of  receivinff  his  approbation ;  but 
not  till  too  late  I  disoovered  that  ne  was  most  vio- 
lently attached  to  the  contrary  opinion,  and  with 
sood  reason ;  for  he  was  at  that  time  actnally  oonri- 
mg  a  fourth  wife.  This,  as  may  be  expected,  pro- 
duced a  dispute  attended  with  some  acrimonv, 
which  threatened  to  interrupt  our  intended  mi-. 
ance :  but  on  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  the 
ceremony,  we  agreed  to  discuss  the  subject  at  large. 
It  was  mana^d  with  proper  spirit  on  both  sides : 
he  asserted  that  I  was  heterodox,  I  retorted  the 
charge ;  he  replied,  and  I  rejoined.  In  the  mean- 
time, while  the  controversy  was  hottest,  I  was  call- 
ed out  by  one  of  my  relations,  who,  with  a  face  of 
concern,  advised  me  to  give  up  the  dispute,  at  least 
till  my  son^s  wedding  was  over.  **  How,''  cried  I, 
^relinquish  the  cause  of  truth,  and  let  him  be  a 
husband  already  driven  to  the  very  verge  of  absur> 
dity.  You  might  as  well  advise  me  to  give  up  my 
fortune,  as  my  argument.'*  "Your  fortune,"  re- 
turned my  friend,  "  I  am  now  sorry  to  inform  vou, 
is  almost  nothing.  The  merchant  in  town,  in  whose 
hands  your  money  was  lodged,  has  gone  off,  to  avoid 
a  statute  of  bankruptcy,  and  is  tl^ught  not  to  have 
left  a  shilling  in  tne  pound.  I  was  unwilling  to 
shock  you  or  the  family  with  the  account  till  after 
the  weddinf? :  but  now  it  may  serve  to  moderate 
your  warmth  in  the  argument ;  for,  I  suppose  your 
own  prudence  will  enforce  the  necessity  of  dissem- 
bling, at  least,  till  your  son  has  the  young  lady^s  for* 
tune  secure."— **  well,"  returned  I,  **tf  what  yon 
tell  m»  be  true,  and  if  I  am  to  be  a  beggar,  it  shall 
never  ^eiake  me  a  rascal,  or  induce  me  to  disavow 
my  pi^ciples.  I'll  go  this  moment  and  inform  th» 
company  of  my  circumstances :  and  as  for  the  ar* 
ppiment,  I  even  here  retract  my  former  concessions 
in  tb6  old  gentleman's  favour,  nor  will  I  allow  him 
now  to  be  a  husband  in  any  sense  of  the  expres- 
sion.*'   It  would  be  endless  to  describe  the  differ- 
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mA  senaatioiis  of  bpth  families  when  I  divulged  the 
news  of  oat  niMifoxiune :  hat  what  othem  Vm  'ff*, 
sHfdbt  to  what  lihe  lovers  appeared  to  endure.  Mr/ 
Wfibnot,  who  seemed  hefore  sofflcieaoUy  biclined  to 
hreak^  the  match,  was  hy  this  hlow  soon  delei^ 
imned  i  one  virtue  he  had  in  perfseition)^  which^as 
prudence,  too  often  the  only  one  that  is  left  tts  at 
s0venty<4wo. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

A  UtGRATION. — ^THS  FOBTDNATE  CIIICUM8TANCS8  OW  OUA 

LIVS8  ABB  GENEBALLY  FOUND  AT  LAST  TO 

BE  OF  OUB  OWN  PBOCUBINO. 

The  only  hope  of  our  family  now  was,  that  the  re- 
port of  onr  misfortune  might  he  malicions  or  pre^ 
mature  ;  hut  a  letter  from  my  agent  in  town  soon 
came  with  a  confirmation  of  every  particular.  The 
loss  of  fortune  to  myself  alone  would  have  heen  tdr 
^ng ;  the  only  uneasiness  I  felt  was  for  my  family, 
who  were  to  he  humhle  without  an  education  to 
render  tiiem  caUons  to  contempt. 

Near  a  fortuie^t  had  passed  hefore  I  attempted 
to  resteain  their  affliction ;  for  premature  conaohir 
tion  is  hut  the  remembrancer  of  sorrow.  During 
this  interval,  my  thoughts  were  employed  on  some 
future  mcttns  of  supporting  them  ;  and  at  la^  a 
small  curd  of  fifteen  pounds  a-year  was  offered  mol 
in  a  distant  ndghhourfaood,  where  I  could  stilly  : 
joy  my  prindples  without  molestation.  With  tli|^ 
proposal  X  jontdlv  closed,  having  determined  to  lo^ 
crease  my  sahuy  dv  managing  a  little  farm. 

Having  taken  this  resolution,  my  next  care  wsf 
to  get  together  the  wrecks  of  my  fortune :  and  aUi 
debts  collected  and  paid,  out  of  fourteen  thousand 
pounds  we  had  but  four  hundred  remuning.  My 
chief  attention,  therefore,  was  now  to  bring  down 
the  pnde  of  nrf  family  to  their  circumstanceB ;  for 
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I  well  knew  tliai  aspiring  beggary  is  wretchednets 
itielf.  *'Y<Ni  eannot  be  ignorant,  my  diildreu,*' 
cried  I,  "  t^  no  jpradence  of  onn  ooiQd  hsve  pie- 
venled  our  lato  mitfortnne ;  bat  pnidenee  may  do 
mn^iii  in  disappointing  its  effiMsts.  We  are  jiow 
poor,  my  londangs.  and  wisdom  bids  ns  eonfonn  to 
our  nnmble  iitaation.  Let  us  tben,  without  repi- 
ning, give  up  those  splendonrs  with  whioh  nnmbers 
are  wretched,  and  seek  in  humbler  drepmstances 
tkat  peace  with  which  all  may  be  happfy.  The  poor 
JW  V^lcAS&iitly  without  our  help,  why  then  should 
not  we  learn  to  live  without  theirs  ?  No,  my  chil-' 
dren,  let  us  from  this  moment  give  up  ul  preteijr 
sions  to  gentility ;  we  have  still  enough  left  tor  hap« 
piness,  u  we  are  wise ;  and  let  us  draw  upon  con- 
tent for  the  deficiencies  of  fortune/' 

As  my  eldest  son  was  bred  a  scholar,  I  deter- 
mined to  send  him  to  town,  where  his  abilities 
might  contribute  to  our  support  and  his  own.  The 
separation  of  friends  and  families  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  distressful  circumstances  attendant  on 
penury.  The  day  soon  arrived  on  which  we  were 
to  disperse  for  the  first  time.  My  son,  after  takinjg 
leave  of  his  mother  and  the  rest,  who  mingled  their 
tears  with  their  kisses,  came  to  ask  a  blessing  from 
me.  This  I  gave  him  from  my  heart,  and  which, 
added  to  five  guineas,  was  all  the  patrimony  I  had 
now  to  bestow.  '*  You  are  going,  my  boy,*'  cried  I, 
''to  London,  on  foot,  in  the  manner  Hooker,  jour 
great  ancestor,  travelled  there  before  you.  Take 
mmi  me  the  same  horse  that  was  given  nim  by  the 
good  bishop  Jewel,  this  staff,  and  this  book  too,  it 
will  be  your  comfort  on  the  way :  these  two  lines 
in  it  are  worth  a  million,  '  I  have  been  young,  and 
now  am  old ;  ^et  never  saw  I  the  ri£fat60i:|s  man 
forsaken,  or  his  seed  begging  their  bread.^  Let 
this  be  vour  consolation  as  yon  travel  on.  Go,  my 
boy ;  whatever  be  thy  fortune,  let  me  see  thee  once 
a  year ;  still  keep  a  good  heart,  and  farewell.'*    As 
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he  WM  posseflned  of  iiit€|prit7  and  honour,  I  waf 
under  no  apprehensions  nrom  throwing  him  naked 
into  the  amphitheatre  of  life  ;  for  I  knew  he  wonld 
act  a  good  part  whether  vanquished  or  victorious. 

His  departure  only  prepared  the  way  for  our 
own,  which  arrived  a  few  dajrs  afterwards.  The 
leaving  a  neighbourhood  in  wmch  we  had  enjoyed 
so  many  hours  of  tranquillity,  was  not  without  a 
tear  wmch  scarcely  fortitude  itself  could  suppress. 
Besidoi,  a  journey  of  seventy  miles  to  a  fEunily  that 
had  hitherto  never  been  above  ten  from  home,  fil- 
led us  with  apprehension ;  and  the  cries  of  the  poor, 
who  foUowea  us  for  some  miles,  contributed  to  in- 
crease it.  The  first  day^s  journey  brought  us  in 
safety  within  thirty  miles  of  our  future  retreat,  and 
we  put  up  for  the  night  at  an  obscure  inn  in  a  vil- 
lage by  tne  way.  when  we  were  shown  a  room,  I 
desired  tiie  landlord,  in  my  usual  wa^,  to  let  us  have 
his  company,  with  which  he  complied,  as  what  he 
drank  would  increase  the  bill  next  morning. — He 
knew,  however,  the  whole  neighbourhood  to  which 
I^vas  removing,  particularly  ^Squire  Thornhill. 
who  was  to  be  my  landlord,  and  who  lived  within 
A  few  miles  of  the  place.  This  gentleman  he  de- 
scribed as  one  who  desired  to  know  little  more  of 
the  world  than  its  pleasures,  beins  particularly  re- 
markable for  his  attachment  to  me  fair  sex.  He 
observed  that  no  virtue  was  able  to  resist  his  arts 
and  assiduity,  and  that  scarcely  a  farmer's  daughter 
within  ten  miles  round,  but  what  had  founa  him 
successful  and  faithless.  Though  this  account  gave 
me  some  pain,  it  had  a  very  m£ferent  effect  upon 
m^  daughters,  whose  features  seemed  to  brighten 
with  the  expectation  of  an  approaching  triumph : 
nor  was  my  wife  less  pleased  and  confident  of  their 
allurements  and  virtue.  While  our  thoughts  were 
thus  employed,  the  hostess  entered  the  room  to  in- 
fon|i  her  husbandi  that  the  strange  gentleman,  who 
had  been  two  days  in  the  house,  wanted  nioney, 
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and  could  not  satisfy  them  for  hia  reckoning. 
*VWant  money !"  replied  the  host,  **that  miiwt  M 
impossible  ;  xorit  was  no  later  than  yesterday  he 
paid  three  poineas  to  our  beadle'  to  spare  an  old 
broken  soldier  that  was  to  be  whipped  throaghythe 
town  for  dog-stealing."  The  hostess,  however,  still 
persiBting  in  her  first  assertion,  he  was  preparing  to 
leave  the  room,  swearing  that  he  wonld  be  satiraed 
one  wa^  or  another,  when  I  begged  thd  landlord 
would  introduce  me  to  a  stranger  of  so  much  char 
rity  as  he  described.  With  this  he  complied,  show- 
ing in  a  gentleman  who  seemed  to  be  about  thirty, 
dressed  in  clothes  that  once  were  laced.  His  per- 
son was  well  formed,  and  his  face  marked  with  toe 
lines  of  thinking.  He  had  something  short  and  dr)' 
in  his  address,  and  seemed  not  to  understand  cere- 
mony, or  to  despise  it.  Upon  the  landlord's  leav- 
ing the  room,  I  could  not  avoid  expressing  my  con- 
cern to  the  stranger  at  seeing  a  gentleman  in  such 
circumstances,  and  offered  him  m^  purse  to  sati^ 
the  present  demand.  **  I  take  it  with  all  my  heart, 
^"  replied  he,  ^'and  am  glad  that  a  late  oversight 
in  giving  what  monev  I  haa  about  me,  has  shown 
me  that  there  are  still  some  men  like  you.  I  mtlst, 
however,  previously  entreat  being  informed  of  the 
name  and  residence  of  mpr  bene&ctor,  in  order  to 
repay  bun  as  soon  as  possible.*'  In  this  I  satisfiecl 
hma  fully,  not  only  mentioning  my  name  and  late 
midbrtunes,  but  tne  place  to  which  I  wasjrd^  to 
jp^ove.  '^This,*'  cried  he,  *<  happens  SHil  iiioi^ 
luckily  than  I  hop^  for,  as  I  am  going  the  sattte 
wa^  myself,  having  been  detained  here  two  dayd  hy 
the  0oods  which  I  hope  by  to-morrow  will  be  fotEUd 
passable.'*  I  testified  the  pleasure  I  dionld  haViB  in 
his  company,  and  my  wife  and  daughter^  joinllig  tt) 
entreaty,  he  was  prevailed,  upon  to  stky  supper 
The  stranger^s  conversation,  which  was  at  once 
pleasing  and  instructive,  induced  me  to  i/^sh  for  a 
Continuance  of  it ;  but  it  was  now  high  tinie  to  re- 
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tb»  And  take  refreshment  against  the  fatigaesof 
m  following  day. 

The  next  momiiu;  we  all  set  forward  together: 
my  family  on  horsehack,  while  Mr.  Burchell,  oar 
new  eofapanion,  walked  along  the  foot-path  by  the 
road-iiae,  observing  with  a  smile,  that  a^^  we  were 
iU  iponnted,  he  woold  be  too  generous  to  attempt 
leaving  OS  behind.  As  the  floods  were  not  yet  sub- 
sided, we  were  oUiged  to  hire  a  ^de,  who  trotted 
on  before,  Mr.  Burdiell  and  I  bringing  up  the  rear. 
We  lightened  the  fatigues  of  the  road  with  philoso- 
phical disputes,  which  he  seemed  to  understand 
pw^ectly.  But  what  surprised  me  most  was,  that 
thoi^h  he^was  a  money-borrower,  he  defended  bur 
ppimoiis  with  as  much  obstinacy  as  if  he  had  been 
mv  patron.  He  now  and  then  also  informed  me  to 
whonoi  the  different  seats  belonged  that  lay  in  our 
view  as  we  travelled  tiiexoad.  **That,"  cried  he, 
pclnting  to  a  very  magnificent  house^  whidi  stood  I 
at  foipe  distance,  ^  belongs  to  Mr.  ThomhiU,  a 
y9l9pg,gentieman  who  enjoys  a  large  fortune,  though 
en^ly  dependent  on  the  will  of  his  uncle,  Bir 
W^inim  ,'t)i(nmhill^  a  gentleman,  who  ^content  with 
a  |itt)^  .himself ,  pennits  his  nephew  to  e^joythe 
rest,  and  Cfiiefly  resides  in  tovm."  **  What  !^'  cried 
I,  ^*iief  i^y,young  landlord  then  the  nephew  of  a 
map,  whose  virtues,  generosity,  and  »n|[ularitieSi 
are  s9$univ0rjBallyknovm?  I  have  heard  Sir  Willi- 
am li^i^bAll  represented  as  one  of  the  most  gene- 
rous ycit  whimsical  men  in  the  kingdom;  a  man  of 
consummate  benevolence.'"— -"  S<Hnethiiig,  nerhane, 
too/mp^  80,.^'  replied  Mr.  Burchell ;  **  at  least  he 
c^i^^nQ4  ff^nevolenc^  to  an  excess  when  youngs  j  for 
his  piipi^^  wsre  then  strong)  and  as  they  wer6^ 
i:^0n4^-4E^  of  virtue,  they  led  it  up  to  a  romai^ 
ejttflS^  'He  early  began  to  aim  at  the  quaUfiea- 
tioip^^-the  soldier  and  scholar ;  WHS  soon  distin- 
guished in  the  army,  and  had  some  reputation 
among  men  of  learning.    Adulation  ever  follows 
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the  ambitious ;  for  such  alone  receive  most  pleaiwe 
from  flattery.  He  was  sarroanded  with  crowds, 
who  showed  him  only  one  side  of  their  character 
80  that  he  be^n  to  lose  a  re|nrd  for  private  inter- 
est in  universal  sympathy,  fie  loved  all  mankiiid 
for  fortune  prevented  him  from  knowinsr  that  then 
were  rascals.  Physicians  tell  us  of  a  disorder,  ir. 
which  the  whole  body  is  so  exquisitely  sensible  thai 
the  slightest  touch  gives  pain :  what  some  have  thut 
suflered  in  their  persons,  this  gentleman  felt  in  hi. 
inind.  The  slightest  distress,  whether  real  or  ficti 
tious,  touched  him  to  the  quick,  and  his  soul  ~ 
boured  under  a  sickly  sensibility  of  the  miseries 
nhers.  Thus  disposed  to  relieve,  it  will  be  easi 
conjectured  he  found  numbers  disposed  to  solicit ; 
his  profusions  began  to  impair  his  fortune,  but  not 
his  good  nature ;  that,  indeed,  was  seen  to  increast 
as  the  other  seemed  to  decay,  he  nrew  provident  at 
he  grew  poor ;  and  though  he  talked  like  a  man  o: 
sense,  his  actions  were  those  of  a  fool.  StUl,  how- 
ever, being  surrounded  with  importunity,  and  m 
longer  able  to  satisfy  every  request  that  was  made 
him,  instead  of  money  he  gave  promises.  The} 
were  all  he  had  to  bestow,  and  he  liad  not  resolu- 
tion enough  to  give  anv  man  pain  by  a  denial.  B) 
this  j^e  drew  round  him  crowds  of  dependents, 
whom  he  was  sure  to  disappoint  yet  wisned  to  re- 
lieve* This  hung  upon  him  for  a  time,  and  left  bin: 
with  merited  reproaches  and  contempt  Butjn 
proportion  as  he  became  contemptible  to  others,  he 
became  despicable  to  himselL  His  mind  had  losii- 
ed  upon  their  adulation,  and  that  support  ti^een 
away,  he  could  find  uo  pleasure  in  the  applausei<rf 
his  heart,  which  he  had  never  learnt  to  rever»io#» 
the  world  now  began  to  wear  a  different  sispBfiliy 
the  flattery  of  his  Mends  began  to  dydndle  tttto 
sample  approbation.  Ap^lmtion  soon  took  tile 
aiore  friendly  form  of  advice,  and  advice  Wh«n.  m* 
JectQd  produced  their  reproaches.    Henowthev^* 
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fore  found,  that  such  friends  as  benefits  had  gar 
thered  roand  him,  were  little  estimable ;  he  now 
found  tiiat  a  man's  o¥m  heart  most  be  ever  given 
to  gain  that  of  another.  I  now  found,  that — that — 
I  forget  what  I  was  going  to  observe :  in  short,  8ir, 
he  resolved  to  respect  himself,  and  laid  down  a 
plan  of  restoring  his  falling  fortune.  For  this  pur- 
pose, in  his  own  whimsi^  manner,  he  travelled 
thtough  Europe  on  foot,  and  now,  though  he  has 
scarody  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  his  circumstan- 
ces are  more  affluent  than  ever.  At  present,  his 
bounties  are  more  rational  and  moderate  than  be- 
fore ;  but  still  he  preserves  the  character  of  a  hiH 
mourist,  and  finds  most  pleasure  in  eccentric  vir- 
tues.'* 

My  attention  was  so  much  taken  up  by  Mr. 
BurchelVs  account,  that  I  scarcely  looked  forward 
as  he  went  along,  till  we  were  alarmed  by  the  cries 
of  my  family,  when  turning,  I  perceived  my  young- 
est cUuighter  in  the  midst  of  a  rapid  stream,  thrown 
from  her  horse,  and  struggling  with  the  torrent- 
She  had  sunk  twice,  nor  was  it  in  my  power  to  dkr 
Milage  myself  in  time  to  bring  her  relief.  My  sen- 
sations were  even  too  violent  to  permit  my  attempt- 
ing her  rescue :  she  must,  have  certainly  perishad 
had  not  my  companion,  perceiving  her  danger,  in- 
stantly plunged  m  to  her  relief,  and  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, brought  her  in  safety  to  the  opposite  shore. 
By  talcing  the^  current  a  little  farther  up,  the  rest 
of  the  fomily  ^ot  safely  over,  where  we  had  an  op- 
poftjimlty  of  Joining  our  acknowledgments  to  her^ 
H«^  imM^taoe  may  be  more  readily  imagined  than 
des^mM:  she  thanked  her  deliverer  more  with 
tow  1n^  words,  and  continued  to  Idan  upon  hia 
aiiiiy  Imtl  still  willing  to  receive  assistance.  My 
wil^j^  hoped  one  day  to  have  the  pleasure  of  re« 
tqpftiog  his  kindness  at  her  own  house.    Thus,  af- 
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dinod  together,  m  Mr.  Barchell  wis  si^  to  a  dil- 
l^nent  iMtft  of  the  ooantry.  he  took  ie»?e ;  Mid  we 
l^ilnaea  ow  Joomej,  my  wife  oheerring  as  we  Went, 
Uiat  the  lUced  him  extremely,  and  protesting,  thM 
if  he  hadmrUi  and  fortune  to  entitle  him  to  match 
into  sneh  a  family  a«  our&  she  knew  no  man  she 
would  sooniur  fix  upon.  I  could  not  but  smile  to 
hear  her  ta&cing  in  this  lofty  strain ;  but  I  was  never 
inuc]^  displeased  with  those  harmless  delusions  that 
tend  to  make  us  more  happy* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  PItOOr  THAT  8VJIN  TRB  HUMBLS8T  FORTONI  MAY  ORAHlr 

BAnVNIM  WHICH  DBPSNIM  NOT  ON  cmCUM- 

8TANCB8   BUT  OONBTfTUTION. 

THEplaoe  of  our  retreat  was  in  alittle  ndidtlwialiocy^ 
consisting  of  farmers,  who  tilled  tiidr  own  ground^ 
and  were  equal  strangers  to  opulence  and  parertj. 
As  they  had  almost  all  the  cotivenienoes  of  Im 
within  themselves,  they  seldom  visited  towns  or^ 
ties,  in  search  of  superfluity.  Remote  from  the  po> 
lite,'  they  still  retained  the  primeval  simplidtjf  of 
manners,  and  frugal  by  habit,  they  scwcely  kn«ir 
that  temperance  was  a  virtue.  They  wrought  yASk 
cheerfulnep^  on  days  of  labour ;  but  observed  ivfl&r 
vals  as  intervals  of  idleness  and  pleasure.  Tney 
kept  up  the  Christmas  carol,  sent  true  love-knots 
on  V  alentine  morning,  eat  paiicakes  on  Shrovetide, 
showed  their  wit  on  the  first  of  April,  apd  rdS|^ 
ously  cracked  nuts  on  Michaelmas  eve.  Beingl$- 
pfized<xf  our  approach,  the  whole  neighboimood 
Mie  out  to  meet  their  mirister,  dressed  in  their 
otM  dothCs,  and  preceded  by  in|Mi  and  tabor.  A 
f^itt  also  WJss  provided  for  our  reception,  at  whi<A 
We  ttt  choerfnlly  down :  and  what  toe  donven|dffiti 
wanted  in  wit,  was  made  up  in  lauc^ter. 

Our  little  habitation  was  situated^t  the  foot  of  a  n 
slopiiu;  hill,  sheltered  with  a  beautifnl  nndervvood  { 
b^hina,  and  a  prattling  river  before :  on  one  ddb  a 
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ntAdow,  OB  Uit  othor  a  green.  My  farm  oomittod 
ol  ftboot  twentj  mvm  qf  MoeUent  land,  bavint 
given  an  hnndred  ponnda  for  mj  pfiedeoeMorli  sood 
wiU.  Nothing  oonld  exoeed  the  neatnen  of  m; 
little  eneloaorei ;  the  elms  and  hedge-rows  appear 
ing  with  inexpressihle  heanty.  Mj  noose  consisted 
of  tmt  one  story,  and  was  oo?ered  with  thatch, 
which  gave  it  an  air  of  sreat  snngness ;  the  walk 
on  the  inside  were  nicely  white-washed,  and  my 
daughters  undertook  to  adorn  them  with  pictures 
of  their  own  designing.  Though  the  same  roonp 
liiTed  us  for  parlour  and  kitchen,  that  only  made 
it  the  warmer.  Besides,  as  it  was  kept  with  the  ut^ 
most  neatness,  the  dishes,  plates,  and  coppers  being 
lirell  scoured,  and  all  disposed  in  bright  rows  on 
the  shelTeiL  the  ere  was  agreeably  relieved,  and  did 
iMt  want  richer  nmiture.  There  were  three  other 
apartments,  one  for  mv  wife  and  me,  another  for 
our  two  daughters,  within  our  own,  and  the  third, 
with  two  beds,  for  the  rest  of  the  children. 

The  little  republic  to  which  I  gave  laws,  was  re- 
gulated in  the  following  manner:  by  sunrise  we 
all  assembled  in  our  common  apartment :  the  fire 
being  previously  kindled  bv  the  servant.  After  we 
had  saluted  each  other  with  proper  ceremony,  for  I 
always  thought  fit  to  keep  up  some  mechanical 
forms  of  good-breeding,  with  which  freedom  ever 
destroys  fnendship,  we  all  bent  in  latitude  to  that 
Being  who  gave  us  another  day.    This  duty  beine 

Eirformed,  my  son  and  I  went  to  pursue  our  usual 
dustry  abroad,  while  my  wife  and  dai^ters  em- 
ployed themselves  in  providing  breakfast,  whiish 
was  always  ready  at  a  certain  time.  I  allowed  half 
an  hour  for  this  meal,  and  an  hour  for  djUuier ; 
which  time  was  talcen  up  in  innocent  murth  bor 
tween  my  wife  and  daughters,  and  in  philoeo|diieal 
arguments  between  my  son  and  me. 

As  we  rose  with  the  sun.  so  we  never  pursued  our 
labours  after  it  was  gone  down,  but  returned  home 
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to  Um  expec^^np;  family  {  whare  mniling  lookii  a 
neathMurth,  and  pleasant  flM«  wero  preparad  for 
our  raoeption.  Nor  wero  we  without  ciiatts:  aome* 
Umes  nrmer  FUmborough,  our  taUKatire  neigh- 
bour, and  often  the  blind  plper^  would  pay  oa  a  H* 
g'ty  and  taste  our  gooieberrj-wine ;  for  the  making 
of  which  we  had  lost  neither  the  reeeipt  nor  the  re* 
patation.  These  harmless  people  had  several  ways 
of  being  ffood  company;  while  one  played,  toe 
other  would  sing  some  soothing  ballad,  Johnny 
Armstrong's  last  good  night,  or  the  cruelty  of  Dar- 
bary  Allen.  The  night  was  concluded  in  the  man- 
ner we  began  the  morning,  my  youngest  boys  being 
appointed  to  read  the  lessons  of  the  day ;  and  he 
that  read  loudest,  distinotest,  and  best,  was  to  hare 
a  halfpenny  on  Sunday,  to  put  in  the  poor's  box. 

When  Sunday  came,  it  was  indeed  a  day  of  flne<- 
ry,  which  all  my  sumptuanr  edicts  could  not  re- 
strain. How  well  soever  I  fancied  my  kctnies 
against  pride  had  conquered  the  vanity  of  my 
daughters ;  yet  I  found  tnem  still  secretly  attached 
to  aU  their  former  Anery :  they  still  loved  laces, 
ribands,  bugles,  and  cat^t ;  my  wife  herself  retain- 
ed a  passion  for  her  cnmson  paduasoy,  because  I 
formerly  happened  to  say  it  became  her. 

The  first  Sunday  in  particular  their  behaviour 
served  to  moritify  me ;   I  had  desired  my  girls  the 

F receding  night  to  be  drest  early  the  next  dav  ;  for 
always  loved  to  be  at  church  a  good  while  before 
the  rest  of  the  congregation.  Th^  punctually 
obe^red  my  directions ;  but  when  we  vrare  to  aasem- 
ble  in  the  morning  at  breakfast,  down  came  my 
wife  and  daughters,  drest  out  in  all  their  former 
splendour ;  their  hair  plastered  up  with  pomatum, 
their  faces  patched  to  taste,  their  trains  bundled 
up  in  a  heap  behind,  and  rustling  at  every  motion. 
I  could  not  help  smiling  at  their  vanity,  particu- 
larly that  of  my  wife,  from  whom  I  expected  more 
disCTetion.     In  this  exigence,  therefore,  my  only 
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resonroe was  to  order  myson,  with  an  important 
air,  to  ciUl  our  coach.  The  girls  were  amased  at 
the  command ;  bat  I  repeated  it  viith  more  solem- 
nity than  before— "Surely,  my  dear,  you  jest,** 
cried  my  wife,  '*  we  can  walk  it  perfectly  well :  we 
want  no  coach  to  carry  us  now.**  **  You  mistake, 
child,**  returned  I,  *'we  do  want  a  coach  ;  fbr  if  we 
walk  to  church  in  this  trim,  the  very  children  in 
the  parish  will  hoot  after  us.'*  **  Indeed,*'  replied 
my  wife,  **  I  always  imagined  that  my  Charles  was 
fond  of  seeing  ms  children  neat  and  handsome 
about  him.**  *'  You  may  be  as  neat  as  you  please, . 
interrupted  I,  **and  I  shall  love  you  the  better  for 
it ;  but  all  this  is  not  neatness,  but  frippery.  These 
n^ings,  and  pinkings,  and  patchings,  will  only 
make  us  hated  by  all  the  wives  of  our  neighbours. 
No,  my  children,**  continued  I,  more  gravely, 
"  those  gowns  may  be  altered  into  something  of  a 
plainer  cut ;  for  finery  is  very  unbecoming  m  us, 
who  want  the  means  of  decency.  I  do  not  know 
whether  such  flouncing  and  shredding  is  becoming 
even  in  the  rich,  if  we  consider,  upon  a  moderate 
calculation,  that  the  nakedness  of  the  indigent 
world  might  be  clothed  from  the  trimmings  of  the 
vain.'* 

This  remonstrance  had  a  proper  effect ;  they 
went  with  great  composure,  that  very  instant  to 
change  their  dress ;  and  the  next  day  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  my  daughters,  at  their  own 
request,  employed  in  catting  np  their  trains  into 
Sunday  waistcoats  for  Dick  and  Bill,  the  two  little 
ones,  and  what  was  still  more  satisfactory,  the 
gowns  seemed  improved  by  their  curtailing. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A     NEW     AN'D      GREAT    ACQUAINTANCE     INTROOUCEO.-— 
WHAT  WE   PLACE   MOST  HOPE   UPON,  GENE- 
RALLY PROVES  MOST  FATAL. 

A.T  a  small  distance  from  the  house,  my  predeces- 
sor had  made  a  seat,  overihadowed  hj  an  hedge  of 
hawthorn  and  honeysuckle.  Here,  when  the  wea- 
ther was  fine  and  our  lahour  soon  finished,  we  usu- 
ally sat  together,  to  enjoy  an  extensiye  landscape 
in  the  calm  of  the  evening.  Here  too  we  drank 
tea,  which  was  now  hecome  an  occasional  banquet ; 
and  as  we  had  it  but  seldom,  it  diffused  a  new  joy  : 
the  preparations  for  it  being  made  with  no  small 
share  of  bustle  and  ceremony.  On  these  occasions 
our  two  Uttle  ones  always  read  to  us,  and  they  were 
regularly  served  after  we  had  done.  Sometimes, 
to  give  a  variety  to  our  amusements,  the  girls  sung 
to  the  guitar ;  and  while  they  thus  formed  a  littk 
concert,  my  \\dfe  and  I  would  stroll  down  the  slo- 
ping field,  that  was  embellished  with  blue  bells  and 
oentaury,  talk  of  our  children  with  rapture,  and  en- 
joy the  breeze  that  wafted  both  health  and  harmony. 

In  this  manner  we  began  to  find  that  every  situa- 
tion in  life  might  bring  its  own  peculiar  pleasures : 
every  morning  awaked  us  to  a  repetition  of  toil : 
but  the  evening  repaid  it  with  vacant  hilarity. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  autumn,  on  a  ho> 
liday,  for  I  kept  such  as  intervals  of  relaxation 
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from  labour,  that  I  had,  drawn  oat  mj  fflmQy  to 
our  ustiah  place  of  amusement,  and  our  joung  mu' 
sicians  began  titeir  usual  concert.  As  we  were  thus 
onglged,  we  saw  a  stag  bound  nimbly  b^,  within 
about  twenty  paces  of  where  we  were  sittiug,  and 
by  its  pantine  it  seemed  prest  by  the  hunters.  We 
had  not  much  time  to  reflect  upon  the  poor  animal's 
distress,  when  we  perceived  the  dogs  and  horsemen 
come  sweeping  along  at  some  distance  behind,  and 
making  the  very  path  it  had  taken.  I  was  in- 
stantly for  returning  in  with  my  family ;  but  eithef 
curiosity,  or  surprise,  or  some  more  hidden  motive, 
held  my  wife  and  daughters  to  their  seats.  The 
huntsman,  who  rode  foremost,  past  us  with  great 
swiftness,  followed  bv  four  or  five  persons  more, 
who  seemed  in  equal  haste.  At  last,  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  a  more  genteel  appearance  than  the  rest 
came  forward,  and  for  a  while  regarding  us,  instead 
of  pursuing  the  chase,  stopt  short,  and  giving  his 
horse  to  a  servant  who  attended,  approached  us 
with  a  careless  superior  air.  He  seemed  to  want 
no  introduction,  but  was  going  to  salute  my  daugh- 
ters, as  one  certain  of  a  kind  reception ;  but  they 
had  early  learnt  the  lesson  of  looking  presumption 
out  of  countenance.  Upon  which  he  let  us  know 
his  name  was  Thomhill,  and  that  he  was  owner  of 
the  estate  that  lay  for  some  extent  round  us.  He 
again  therefore  offered  to  salute  the  female  part  of 
the  family,  and  such  was  the  power  of  fortune  and 
fine  clothes,  that  he  found  no  second  repulse.  As 
his  address,  though  confident,  was  easy,  we  soon 
became  more  familiar  ;  and  perceiving  musical  in- 
struments lying  near,  he  begged  to  be  uivoured  with 
a  song.  As  I  did  not  approve  of  such  diiipropor- 
tioned  acquaintances,  I  winked  upon  mv  daughters 
in  order  to  prevent  their  compliance ;  out  my  hint 
was  counteracted  bv  one  from  their  mother;  so 
that,  with  a  cheerful  air,  they  gave  us  a  favourite' 
song  of  Drfden^s.     Mr.  Thonmill  seemed  highly 
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delighted  with  their  perfonnaoce  and  dioice,  and 
then  took  np  the  gnitar  himself.  He  played  hut 
very  indifferently;  however,  my  eldest  daughter 
repaid  his  former  apphinse  with  interest,  and  assa- 
red  him  that  his  tones  were  loader  than  even  those 
of  her  master.  At  this  compliment  he  howed, 
which  she  returned  with  a  curtesy.  He  praised 
her  taste,  and  she  commended  his  understanding ; 
an  age  could  not  have  made  them  hotter  acquaint- 
ed: While  the  fond  mother,  too,  equally  nappy, 
insisted  upon  her  landlord's  stepping  in,  and  tast- 
ing a  glass  of  gooscherry.  The  whole  family  seem- 
ed earnest  to  please  him :  My  girls  attempted  to 
entertain  him  with  topics  they  thought  most  mo- 
dem, while  Moses,  on  the  contrary,  gave  him  a 
question  or  two  from  the  ancients,  for  which  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  heing  laughed  at :  my  little 
ones  were  no  less  husy,  ana  fondly  stuck  close  to 
the  stranger.  All  my  endeavours  could  scarcely 
keep  their  dirty  fingers  from  handling  and  tarnish- 
ing the  lace  on  his  clothes,  and  liftins  up  the  flaps 
of  his  pocket-holes,  to  see  what  was  there.  At  the 
approacli  of  evening  he  took  leave ;  hut  not  till  he 
had  requested  permission  to  renew  his  visit,  which 
as  he  was  our  landlord,  we  most  readilv  agreed  to. 
As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  my  wife  called  a  council 
on  the  conduct  of  the  day.  She  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  a  most  fortunate  hit ;  for  that  she  had 
known  even  stranger  things  at  last  hrought  to  bear. 
She  hoped  aeain  to  see  the  day  in  which  we  might 
hold  up  our  heads  with  the  hest  of  them ;  and  con- 
cluded, she  protested  she  could  see  no  reason  why 
the  two  Miss  Wrinkles  should  marr^  great  fortunes, 
and  her  children  get  none.  As  this  last  argument 
was  directed  to  me,  I  protested  I  could  see  no  rea- 
son for  it  either,  nor  ^h^  Mr.  Simpkins  got  the  ten 
thousand  pound  prize  m  the  lotterv,  and  we  sat 
down  with  a  blank.  *'  I  protest,  Charles,"  cried 
my  wife,  "this  is  the  way  you  always  damp  my  girlf 
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and  me  when  we  are  in  good  spirits.  Tell  me, 
Sophy,  mj  dear,  what  do  you  thin^  of  our  new  vi- 
sitor ?  Don^  you  think  he  seemed  to  be  eood-na- 
tured  !*' — **  Immensely  so  indeed.  Mamma,"  replied 
she.  "I  think  he  hr.8  a  great  deal  to  say  upon 
ever^  thing,  and  is  never  at  a  loss ; .  and  the  more 
triflme  the  subject,  the  more  he  has  to  say." — 
"Yes,**  cried  Olivia,  **he  is  well  enough  for  a  man  ; 
but  for  my  own  part,  I  don't  much  like  him,  he  is 
so  extremely  impudent  and  familiar ;  but  on  the 
p;uitar  he  is  shocking."  These  two  last  speeches  I'^ 
mterjpreted  by  contraries.  I  found  by  this,^  that* 
Sophia  internally  despised,' as  much  as  Olivia  se- 
cretly admired  him.  "Whatever  may  be  your  opi- 
nions of  him ;  my  children,"  cried  I,  "  to  confess 
the  truth,  he  has  not  prepossessed  me  in  his  favour. 
Disproportioned  friendsmps  ever  terminate  in  dis- 
gust ;  and  I  thought,  notwithstanding  all  his  ease, 
that  he  seemed  perfectly  sensible  of  the  distance 
between  us.  Let  us  keep  to  companions  of  cur  own 
rank.  There  is  no  character  more  contemptible 
than  a  man  that  is  a  fortune-hunter  ;  and  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  fortune-hunting  women  should  not 
be  contemptible  too.  Thus,  at  best,  we  shall  be 
contemptible  if  his  views  be  honourable ;  but  if 
they  be  otherwise  !  I  should  shudder  but  to  tliink 
of  that.  It  is  t  rue  I  have  no  apprehensions  from 
the  conduct  of  my  children,  but  1  think  there  are 
tome  from  his  character.*' — I  would  have  proceed- 
ed, but  for  the  interruption  of  a  servant  from  tiie 
^Squire,  who  with  his  compliments,  sent  us  a  side  of 
venison,  and  a  promise  to  dine  with  us  some  days 
after.  This  well-timed  present  pleaded  more  pow- 
erfully in  his  favour,  than  any  thing  I  had  to  say 
could  obviate.  I  therefore  continued  silent,  satis- 
fied with  just  having  pointed  out  danger,  and  leav- 
ing it  to  tneir  own  discretion  to  avoid  it.  That  vir- 
tue which  requires  to  be  ever  guarded,  is  scarcely 
worth  the  sentinel. 
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TBB  HAPPINBS8  OF  A  COUNTBY   FIRK-SIDB. 

As  we  carried  on  the  former  dispute  with  some  de- 
^ee  of  warmth,  in  order  to  accommodate  matters^ 
It  was  universally  agreed,  that  we  should  have  a 

Sart  of  the  venison  for  supper ;  and  the  girls  un- 
ertook  the  task  with  alacrity.  "  I  am  sorry,"  cri- 
ed I,  "  that  we  have  no  neighbour  or  stranger  to 
tid^e  a  part  in  this  good  cheer ;  feasts  of  this  kind 
acquire  a  double  reush  from  hospitality.'* — ^^  Bless 
me,'*  cried  my  wife,  "here  comes  our  good  friend  Mr. 
Burchell,  that  saved  our  Sophia,  and  that  ran  you 
down  fairly  in  the  argument.'* — ^*' Confute  me  in 
argument,  child!**  cried  I.  "You  mistake  there, 
my  dear  ;  I  believe  there  are  but  few  that  can  do 
tliat ;  I  never  dispute  your  abilities  at  making  a 
goose-pie,  and  I  bies  you'll  leave  argument  to  me.'* 
— As  1  spoke,  poor  Mr.  Burchell  entered  the  house, 
and  was  welcomed  by  the  family,  who  shook  him 
heartily  b^  the  hand,  while  little  Dick  officiously 
reached  hmi  a  chair. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  poor  man's  friendship,  for 
two  reasons ;  because  I  knew  he  wanted  mine,  and 
I  knew  him  to  be  friendly  as  far  as  he  was  able. 
He  was  known  in  our  neighbourhood  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  poor  Gentleman,  that  would  do  no 
good  when  he  was  young,  though  he  was  ngt  yet 
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thirty.  He  would  at  interyals  talk  with  great  good 
sense ;  but  in  general  he  was  fondest  of  the  com- 
pany of  children,  whom  he  used  to  call  harmless 
little  men.  He  was  famous,  I  found,  for  singing 
themi  ballads,  and  telling  them  stories:  and  selaom 
went  out  without  something  in  his  pockets  for 
them :  a  piece  of  ginger-bread,  or  a  halfpenny- 
whistle.^  He  generedly  came  for  a  few  days  into 
our  neighboudiood  once  a-year,  and  liyed  upon  the 
neighbours*  hospitality.  He  sat  down  to  supper 
among  us,  and  my  wife  was  not  sparing  of  her 
gooseberry-wine.  The  tale  went  round ;  he  sung 
us  old  songs,  and  gave  the  cluldren  the  stmry  of  the 
Buck  of  fieverland,  with  the  history  of  Patient 
Grissel,  the  adventures  of  Catskin,  and  then  Fair 
Rosamond's  Bower.  Our  cock,  which  always  crew 
at  eleven,  now  told  us  it  was  time  for  repose ;  but 
an  unforeseen  difficulty  started  about  lodging  the 
stranger — oU  our  bedn  were  already  taken  up,  and 
it  was  too  late  to  send  him  to  the  next  ale-house. 
In  this  dilemma,  little  Dick  offered  him  his  part  of 
the  bed,  if  his  brother  Moses  would  let  him  he  ydih 
him :  "And  I,"  cried  Bill,  "will  give  Mr.  Burchell 
my  part,  if  my  sisters  will  take  me  to  theirs."— 
"Well  done,  my  good  children,"  cried  I,  "hospi- 
tality is  one  of  the  firat  Christian  duties.  The  beast 
retires  to  its  shelter,  and  the  bird  flies  to  its  nest : 
but  helpless  man  can  only  find  refuge  from  his 
fellow-creature.  The  greatest  stranger  in  this 
world,  was  he  that  came  to  save  it.  He  never  had 
a  house,  as  if  willing  to  see  what  hospitality  was 
left  among  us.  Deborah,  my  dear,"  cried  I  to  my 
wife,  "  give  those  boys  a  lump  of  sugar  each,  and 
let  Dick's  be  the  largest,  because  hr  sp:.ke  .first." 

In  the  morning  early  I  called  out  my  whole  far 
mily  to  help  at  saving  an  after-growth  of  hay,  and 
our  guest  offering  his  assistance,  he  was  accepted 
among  the  number.  Our  labours  went  on  ligntly, 
we  turned  our  swath  to  the  vnnd.   I  virent  foremotly 
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And  the  rest  followed  in  due  racoesBion.  I  conld 
not  ay<ttd,  however,  observing  the  assiduity  of  Mr. 
Bnrchell  in  assisting  my  daughter  Sophia  in  her 
part  of  the  task.  When  he  had  finished  his  own, 
hiB  wonld  join  in  her*s,  and  enter  into  close  conver- 
sation :  but  I  had  too  great  an  opinion  of  Sophia^s 
understanding,  and  was  too  well  convinced  of  her 
ambition,  to  be  under  any  uneasiness  from  a  man 
of  broken  fortune.  When  we  were  finished  for  the 
day,  Mr.  Burchell  was  invited  as  on  the  night  be- 
fore ;  but  he  refused,  as  he  was  to  lie  that  ni^ht  at 
a  neighbour^  to  whose  child  he  was  carrying  a 
whistle.  When  gone,  our  conversation  at  supper 
turned  upon  our  late  unfortunate  guest. — **  What  a 
strong  instance/'  said  I,  *'  is  that  poor  man  of  the 
miseries  attending  a  youth  of  levity  and  extrava- 
gance. He  by  no  means  wants  sense,  which  only 
serves  to  aggravate  his  former  folly.  Poor  forlorn 
creature,  wher&  are  now  the  revellers,  the  flatterers, 
chat  he  could  once  inspire  and  command !  Gone, 
perhaps,  to  attend  the  bagnio  pander,  grown  rich 
by  his  extravp.gance.  They  once  praised  him,  and 
now Ihey applaud  the  pander:  their  former  rap- 
tures at  his  wit  are  now  converted  into  sarcasms  at 
his  foUv :  he  is  poor,  and  perhaps  deserves  poverty ; 
for  he  has  neither  the  '  mbition  to  be  independent, 
nor  the  skilHo  be  useful/*  Prompted  perhaps  by 
some  secret  reasons,  I  delivered  this  observation 
with  too  much  acrimony,  which  my  Sophia  gently 
reproved.  "Whatsoever  his  former  conduct  may 
have  been.  Papa,  his  circumstances  should  exempt 
him  from  censure  now.  His  present  indigence  is  a 
sufllcient  punishment  for  former  fc^iy ;  and  I  have 
heard  my  Papa  himself  say,  that  we  should  never 
strike  one  unnecessary  blow  at  a  victim  over  whom 
Providence  holds  the  scourge  of  its  resentment.*' — 
"  You  are  right,  Sophy,"  cried  my  son  Moses,  **  and 
one  of  the  ancients  finely  represents  so  malicious  a 
conduct,  by  the  attempts  of  a  rustic  to  flay  Marsyas, 
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whose  skin,  the  foble  tells  ns,  had  been  whoUjr 
stripped  off  by  another.  Besides,  I  doQ*t  know  if 
this  poor  man's  isituation  be  so  bad  as  my  father 
would  represent  it.  We  are  not  to  judge  of  the 
feelings  of  others,  by  what  we  might  feel  if  in  their 
place.  However  dark  the  habitation  of  the  mole 
to  our  eyes,  yet  the  animal  itself  finds  the  apart- 
ment sufficiently  lightsome.  And  to  confess  the 
truth,  this  man's  mmd  seems  fitted  to  his  station  ; 
for  I  never  heard  any  one  more  sprightly  than  he 
was  to-day,  when  he  conversed  with  you.*' — That 
was  said  ^vithout  the  least  design,  however,  it  exci- 
ted a  blush,  which  she  strove  to  cover  by  an  affect- 
ed langh,  assuring  him  that  die  scarcely  took  any 
notice  of  what  he  said  to  her ;  but  she  believed  that 
he  might  once  have  been  a  very  fine  sentleman. 
The  readiness  with  which  she  undertook  to  vindi- 
cate herself,  and  her  blushing,  were  symptoms  I 
did  not  internally  approve ;  but  I  repressed  my 
suspicions. 

'  As  we  expected  our  landlord  the  next  day,  my 
wife  went  to  make  the  venison  pasty.  Moses  sat 
reading,  while  I  taught  the  little  ones :  my  daugh-. 
ters  seemed  equally  busy  with  the  rest ;  and  I  ob- 
served them  for  a  good  while  cooking  something 
over  the  fire.  I  at  first  supposed  they  were  assist- 
ing their  mother ;  but  little  Dick  informed  me  in  a 
whisper,  that  they  were  makii^  a  wash  for  the 
face.  Washes  of  all  kinds  I  hada  natural  antipa- 
thy to ;  for  I  knew  that  instead  of  mending  the 
complexion  they  spoiled  it.  I  therefore  approach- 
ed mv  chair,  by  sly  degrees,  to  the  fire,  and  grac- 
ing the  poker,  as  if  it  wanted  mending,  seemingly 
by  accident  overturned  the  whole  composition,  and 
it  was  too  late  to  begin  another. 
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CHAPTER  Vlt. 

4  TOWN    WIT  OK»CRIBBD. — ^THK   DULLEST  FELLOWS   MAY 
LBARN  TO  RE  COMICAL  FOR  A  NIGHT  OR  TWO. 

When  the  morning  arrived  on  which  we  were  to 
entertain  our  young  landlord,  it  may  be  easily  sup- 
posed what  provisions  were  exhausted  to  make  an 
appearance.  It  may  also  be  conjectured,  that  my 
wife  and  daughters  expanded  their  gayest  plumage 
upon  this  occasion.  Mr.  Thornhill  came  with  a 
couple  of  friends,  his  chaplain  and  feeder.  The 
iervants,  who  were  numerous,  he  politely  ordered 
to  the  next  ale-house,  but  my  ^Tife,  in  thd'triumph 
of  her  heart,  insisted  on  entertaining  them  all ;  tor 
which,  by  the  bye,  our  family  was  ninched  for  three 
weeks  after.  As  Mr.  Burchell  haa  hinted  to  us  the 
day  before,  that  he  was  making  some  proposals  of 
marriage  to  Miss  Wilmot,  my  son  George's  former 
nistress,  this  a  good  deal  damped  the  heartiness  of 
his  reception  :  but  accident,  in  some  measure,  re> 
lieved  our  embarrassment ;  for  one  of  the  company 
iiappening  to  mention  her  name,  Mr.  Thornhill  o1>- 
served  with  an  oath,  that  he  never  knew  any  thing 
more  absurd  than  calling  such  a  fright  a  beauty : 
"  For  strike  me  ugly,"  continued  he,  "  if  I  shomd 
not  find  as  much  pleasure  in  choosing  my  mistress 
by  the  information  of  a  lamp  under  the  clock  at  St. 
Dunstan*s»"    At  this  he  laughed,  and  so  did  we :  — 
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the  jests  of  the  rich  are  ever  saccessful.  Olivia  too 
4K>ald  not  avoid  whispering  loud  enough  to  be  heard, 
that  he  had  an  infinite  fand  of  humour. 

After  dinner,  I  began  with  mj  usual  toast,  the 
Church ;  for  this  I  was  thanked  by  the  chaplain, 
as  he  said  the  Church  was  the  onlv  mistress  of  his 
affections.  **6ame,  tell  us  honestly,  Frank,*'  said 
the  ^Squire,  with  hiu  usual  archness,  **  suppose  the 
Church,  your  present  mistress,  drest  in  lawn  sleeves, 
on  one  hand,  and  Miss  Sophia,  with  no  lawn  about 
her,  on  the  other,  which  would  you  be  for  ?" — "  For 
both,  to  be  sure,"  cried  the  chaplain. — ^**  Right, 
Frank,"  cried  the  'Squire,  "for  mav  this  glass  suf- 
focate me,  but  a  fine  girl  is  worth  all  th<?  priestcraft 
in  the  creation.  For  what  are  tithes  and  tricks  but 
an  imposition,  all  a  confounded  imposture,  and  I 
can  prove  it." — "  I  wish  you  would,"  cried  my  son 
Moses ;  "and  I  think,'*  continued  he  "that  I  should 
be  able  to  answer  you." — "  Very  well,  Sir,"  cried 
the  ^Squire,  who  immediately  smoked  him,  and 
winking  on  the  rest  of  the  company  io  prepare  us 
for  the  sport,  "  if  you  are  foi  ;itCOol  argument  upon 
that  subject,  I  am  ready  to  accept  the  challenge. 
And  first,  whether  are  you  for  managing  it  auaXo- 
gically  or  dialogically ?'* — "I  am  for  managing  it 
rationally,'*  cried  Moses,  quite  happ^  at  being  ^r- 
mitted  to  dispute.  "  Good  again,"  cned  the  'Squire, 
"and  firstly,  of  the  first:  I  hope  you'll  not  aeny, 
that  whatever  is,  is.  If  you  don't  grant  me  that,  1 
can  CO  no  further." — ^**VVhy,"  returned  Moeerii,  "I 
think  I  may  grant  that,  and  make  the  best  of  it" 
— "  I  hope  too,"  returned  the  other,  "  youTtt  grant 
that  a  part  is  less  than  the  whole.*'—"  I  grant  that 
too,"  cried  Moses,  "it  is  but  just  and  reasonable*" 
— ^**I  hope,"  cried  the  'Squire,  "you  will  not  deny, 
that  the  two  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  ones." — "  Nothing  can  be  plainer,"  returned 
t'other,  and  looked  round  with  his  usual  import- 
ance.— ^**Very  well,"  cried  the  'Squire,  speaking 
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Tory  qmck,  *'the  premises  being  tbnt  settled,  I 
proceed  to  observe,  that  the  oonoAtenation  of  setf* 
existenoesyjprooeeoiiig  in  a  reeiprooel  daplioate  ra- 
tio, natnrulj  produce  a  problematical  dialogism, 
which  in  some  measure  proves  that  the  essence  of 
spirituality  may  be  referred  to  the  second  predica- 
ble."— **  Hold,  hold,*'  cried  the  other,  *^I  deny 
that :  Do  you  think  I  can  thus  tamely  submit  to 
such  heterodox  doctrines  P'' — **  What  {''replied  the 
^uire,  as  if  in  a  passion,  **  not  submit !  Answer 
me  one  plain  question :  Do  you  think  Aristotle 
risht  when  he  says,  that  relatives  are  related  P***^ 
**  Undoubtedly/*  replied  the  other.  *'  If  so,  then," 
cried  the  'Squire,  ''answer  me  directly  to  what  I 
propose :  Wnether  do  you  judge  the  analytical  in- 
vestigation of  the  first  part  of  my  enthymem  defi- 
cient secundum  quoad,  or  qiioad  minus,  and  give 
me  your  reasons :  give  me  your  reasons,  I  say,  di- 
rectly/*—**! protest,"  cried  Moses,  **  I  don't  nj^tl^ 
comprehend  the  force  of  your  reaiioning ;  but  if  it 
be  reduced  to  one  simple  proposition^  I  lancyit  may 
then  have  an  answer.'^ — ^  O  Sir,"  cned  the  'Squire, 
**I  am  your  most  humble  servant ;  I  find  you  want 
me  to  furnish  you  with  argument  and  intellects  too. 
No^  Sir,  there  I  protest  you  are  too  hard  for  me.'* 
This  effectually  raised  the  laugh  against  poor  Mo- 
ses, who  sat  the  only  dismal  figure  in  the  group  of 
merry  faces ;  nor  did  he  offer  a  single  syllable  more 
during  the  whole  entertainment. 

But  though  all  this  gave  me  no  pleasure,  it  had 
a  veyj^i^erent  effect  upon  Olivia,  who  mistook  it 
for  holtoar,  though  but  a  mere  act  of  the  memory. 
She  thodi^t  him  therefore  a  very  fine  gentleman ; 
and  such  as  consider  what  powerful  ingredients  a 
good  figure,  fine  clothes,  and  fortune  are  in  that 
character,  will  easily  forgive  her.  Mr*  Thomhill, 
notwithstanding  his  real  ignorance,  talked  with 
ease,  and  could  expatiate  upon  the  common  topics 
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of  gonTtfiaiion  with  fliMnor.  It  if  not  sori^riiUii 
thon,  tbat  moh  taltnta  1110111(1  win  the  affections  m 
a  girl,  who  bj  ednoation  wai  taoght  to  value  an 
apneaiftnoe  in  henelf i  and  oomeqoentlj  to  let  a 
▼alne  upon  il  in  anothei. 

Upon  hia  departure,  we  again  entered  into  a  de- 
bate upon  the  merits  of  onr  yonn^  landlord.  As 
ha  directed  his  looks  and  conversation  to  Olivia,  it 
was  no  longer  donbted  but  that  she  was  the  object 
that  induced  Urn  to  be  our  visitor.  Nor  did  she 
seem  tg  be  much  displeased  at  the  innocent  raillery  < 
of  her  brother  and  sister  upon  this  occasion.  Even 
Deborah  herself  seemed  to  share  the  glory  of  the 
day,  and  exulted  in  her  daughter's  victory  as  if  it 
were  her  own.  '*  And  now,  my  dear/*  cried  she  to 
me,  **I'll  fitirly  own,  that  it  was  I  that  instructed 
mjr  girls  to  enoourage  our  landlord's  addresses.  I 
had  always  some  ambition,  and  yon  now  see  that  I 
was  right ;  for  who  knows  how  this  may  end  ?'* — 
**  Ay,  who  knows  that  indeed !"  answered  I,  with  a 
groan :  **For  my  part,  I  don*t  much  like  it ;  and  I 
could  have  been  better  pleased  with  one  ^t  was 
poor  and  honest,  than  tms  fine  gentleman  with  his 
loitnne  and  infidelity  ;  for  depend  on't,  if  he  be 
what  Xsuspeet  nim,  no  free  thinker  shall  ever  have 
a  child  of  mine.'' 

''Sure,  father,"  cried  Moses,  ''you  are  too  severe 
in  this :  for  Heaven  will  never  arraign  him  for  what 
he  think*,  but  for  what  he  does.  Every  man  has  a 
tho^sa^d  vicious  thous^ts,  which  arise  without  his 
power  to  suppress.  Thinking  freely  of  religion 
may  be  involuntaiy  with  this  genUeman ;  so  that 
allowing  his  sentiments  to  be  wrong,  yet  as  he  is 
purely  passive  in*  his  assent,  he  is  no  more  to  be 
blamed  for  his  errors,  than  the  governor  of  a  city 
wttimmt  waDs  for  the  shelter  he  is  obliged  to  afford 
,an  invading  enemy."  •  ^^ 

" True,  my  son,**  cried  I ;  "hut  if  the  sovemor 
invites  the  enemy  there,  he  is  justly  culpable^   And 
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laeh  U  alwayi  the  caie  with  thoM  who  epibfiMe 
error.  The  vice  does  not  lie  in  Mientiiig  to  the 
proofs  they  tee ;  but  in  being  blind  to  many  of  the 
proofs  thttt  oHer.  Bo  that,  though  oar  erfoneooi 
opinions  be  involuntery  wnen  fimned,  yet  as  we 
hiive  been  wilfollj  cormpt,  or  very  negligent  in 
forming  theni|  we  deserve  pnnishment  for  our  vioe, 
or  contempt  ror  onr  folly.'' 

My  wife  now  kept  up  the  eonversfttion,  though 
not  the  argument :  she  observed,  that  several  very 
prudent  men  of  our  acquaintance  were  free-think- 
ers, and  made  very  good  husbands ;  and  she  knew 
some  sensible  ^Is  Uiat  had  skill-  enough  to  miUce 
converts  of  their  spouses :  "  And  who  knows,  my 
dear,*'  continued  sne,  **  what  Olivia  may  be  able  to 
do.  The  girl  has  a  great  deal  to  say  upon  every 
subject,  and  to  my  knowledge  is  very  well  skilled 
in  controversy." 

**  Why^  my  dear,  what  controversy  can  she  have 
read  P*'  cried  I :  **  It  does  not  occur  to  me  that  I 
ever  put  such  books  into  her  hands :  you  certainly 
over-rate  her  merit."— **  Indeed,  papa,'*  replied 
Olivia,  **  she  does  not.  I  have  read  a  great  deal  of 
controversy.  I  have  read  the  disputes  between 
Thwackumand  Square;  the  controversy  between 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  Friday  the  savage,  and  am 
now  employed  in  reading  the  controversy  in  Reli- 
gious Courtship."—"  Very  well,"  cried  I,  "that's  a 
ffood  girl,  I  find  you  are  perfectly  qualified  for  ma- 
king converts  ;  and  so  go  nelp  your  mother  to  make 
the  gooseberry-pie.'* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
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AN  AB70UR,    VTHICR    PROMI8B8    LITTLK    GOOD  FORTUNB, 
YKT  MAY  BE   PRODUCTIVK  OF  MUCH. 

The  next  momine  we  were  again  visited  by  Mr. 
^rehell,  though  1  began,  for  certain  reasons,  to 
be  displeased  with  the  frequency  of  his  return  ;  but 
I  could  not  refuse  him  my  company  and  my  fire- 
side. It  is  ^yrue,  his  labour  more  than  requited  his 
entertainment ;  for  he  wrought  among  us  with  Ti- 
gour,  and  either  in  the  meadow  or  at  the  hay-rick 
put  himself  foremost.  Besides,  he  had  always  some- 
thing amusing  to  say  that  lessened  our  toil,  and 
was  at  once  so  out  of  the  way,  and  vet  so  sensible, 
that  I  loved,  laughed  at,  and  pitied  him.  My  only 
dislike  arose  from  an  attachment  he  discovered  to 
my  daughter.  He  would,  in  a  jesting  manner,  call 
her  his  uttle  mistress,  and  when  he  brought  each  of 
the  girls  a  set  of  ribands,  hers  was  the  finest.  I 
knew  not  how,  but  he  every  day  seemed  to  become 
more  amiable,  his  wit  to  improve,  and  his  simplicity 
to  assume  the  superior  airs  of  wisdom. 

Our  Umily  dined  in  the  field,  and  we  sat,  or  ra- 
ther reclined  round  a  temperate  repast,  our  doth 
spread  upon  the  ha^,  wnile  Mr.  Burchell  gave 
cneerfnlness  to  the  feast.  To  heighten  our  satis- 
faction, two  blackbirds  answered  each  other  froBii 
opposite  hedges,  the  familiar  red-breast  came  and 
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pecked  the  crumbs  from  our  hands,  and  every  soond 
seemed  bat  the  echo  of  trananilUty.  '*  I  never  sit 
thus,"  says  Sophia,  '*bnt  I  tmnk  of  the  two  lovers 
so  sweetly  described  by  Mr.  Qbj,  who  were  stmck 
dead  in  each  other^s  arms.  There  is  something  so 
pathetic  in  the  description,  that  I  have  read  it  an 
hondred  times  with  new  raptnre.^ — **  In  my  opini- 
on,*'  cried  my  son,  *'  the  finest  strokes  in  that  de- 
scription are  much  below  those  in  the  Acis  and 
Galatea  of  Ovid.  The  Roman  poet  understands 
the  use  of  contrast  better :  and  upon  that  vigour 
artfully  managed,  all  strength  in  the  pathetic  de- 
pends.— ^  It  is  remarkable,"  cried  Mr.  BurcheU, 
"that  both  the  poets  you  mention  have  equidly 
contributed  to  introduce  a  false  taste  into  theur 
respective  countries,  by  loading  all  their  lines  with 
epithet.  Men  of  little  genius  found  them  most  ea- 
sily imitated  in  their  defects ;  and  English  poetiy, 
like  that  in  the  latter  empire  of  Rome,  is  nothing 
at  present  but  a  combination  of  luxuriant  images, 
without  plot  or  connexion  ;  a  string  of  epithets  that 
improve  the  sound,  without  carrying  on  the  sense. 
But  perhaps,  madam,  while  I  thus  reprehend  others, 
you'll  think  it  just  that  I  should  nve  them  an  o^ 
portunity  to  retaliate,  and  indeed  I  have  made  this 
remark  only  to  have  an  opportunity  of  introducing 
to  the  company  a  ballad,  which,  whatever  be  its 
other  defects,  is,  I  think,  at  least  free  from  those  I 
have  mentioned.^' 
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A  BALLAD. 


'*  TuBN,  gentle  Hermit  of  the  date. 
And  guide  my  lonely  way, 

To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 
With  hospitable  ray. 

**  F<Hr  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread, 
With  fidnting  steps  and  slow ; 

Where  wilds,  immnsareably  sprwd. 
Seem  lengthening  as  I  go." 
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**  Forbear,  my  son/'  the  Hermit  eriee, 
**  To  tempt  the  dengeroos  gloom : 

For  yonder  JUthleM  i^antom  flies 
To  lure  thee  to  tliy  doom. 

**  Hen  to  the  hous  iless  child  of  want 

My  door  is  open  still : 
And  though  my  portion  is  hut  seant, 

I  give  it  with  good  will. 

'*  Then  turn  to-night,  and  fkeely  share 
Whate'er  my  cell  bestows ; 

My  rushy  couch  and  frugal  fare. 
My  blessing  and  repose. 

**  No  flocks  that  range  the  valley  firse 
To  slaughter  I  condemn ; 

Taught  by  that  power  that  pities  me» 
I  learn  to  pity  them : 

**  But  ttom  the  mountain's  grassy  dde 
A  gufltless  feast  I  bring ; 

A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruit  supplied. 
And  water  from  the  spring. 

**  Then,  pilgrim  turn,  thy  cares  forego. 
All  earth-bom  cares  are  wrongs 

Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

Soft  as  the  dew  from  Heaven  deseenda. 

His  gentle  accents  fell ; 
The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends. 

And  follows  to  the  cell. 

Far  in  a  wilderness  obscure 

The  lonely  mansion  lay, 
A  refuge  to  the  neig^bYiiig  pow. 

And  strangers  1^  astray. 

No  stores  beneath  its  humUe  that<^ 
Required  a  nuwter's  care; 

The  wieket,  op'ning  with  a  latdi. 
Received  the  harailess  pair. 

And  now,  when  busy  erowds  letiiw 
To  take  their  ev'niag  rest  j 

The  Hermit  trimm'd  his  UtUe  flre» 
And  chettr'd  his  penatve  gveit : 
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And  tpread  his  vegetable  store. 

And  gayiy  pressed,  Mid  sniil'd ; 
And  slml'd  In  legendary  lore. 

The  Ung'ring  honrs  beguU'd. 

Axrand  in  qrmpathetie  ndrth 

Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries ;   * 
The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth, 

The  crackling  faggot  dies. 

But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart 

To  sooth  the  stranger's  woe ; 
For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart. 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

His  rising  car«i  the  hermit  spied. 

With  onswYing  care  oppress'd : 
**  And  whence,  unhappy  youth,"  he  cried, 

'*  The  sorrows  of  thy  breast  ? 

*'  From  better  habitations  spum'd, 

Reluctant  dost  thou  rove  f 
Or  grieve  for  friendship  unretom'd, 

Or  unregarded  love  ? 

'*  Alas !  the  joys  that  fortune  brings 

Are  trifling,  and  decay ; 
And  those  who  prize  the  paltry  things. 

More  trifling  still  than  th^. 

**  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name', 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep ; 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fiune, 

But  leaves  the  wretdi  to  weep? 

'*  And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound. 

The  modem  fair  one's  Jest ; 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 

To  warm  the  turtle's  nest. 

"  F(Nr  shame,  fond  youth,  thy  sorrows  hush. 

And  spurn  the  sex,"  he  said ; 
But  while  he  spolra,  a  riring  blush 

His  love-lorn  guest  betii^'d. 

Surpris'd,  he  sees  new  beauties  riso,  ' 

Swift  mantling  to  the  view ; 
Iiike  eokmrs  o'er  Uie  momii^  skies, 

As  bright,  as  transient  too. 
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The  bashful  look«  the  rising  bNMl, 

Alternate  spread  alarms ; 
The  lovely  stranger  stands  confest 

A  maid  in  all  her  charmfli, 

*<Andah!  forgive  a  stranger  mde, 
A  wretch  forlorn,'*  she  med ; 

''Whose  feet  unhallowed  thus  intrude 
"Where  Heaven  and  you  reside. 

"  But  let  a  maid  thy  pity  shares 
Whom  love  has  taught  to  stray ; 

Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  despair 
Companion  of  her  way. 

**  My  father  liv'd  beside  the  Tyne, 

A  wealthy  lord  was  he ; 
And  all  his  wealth  was  mark'd  as  mine. 

He  had  but  only  me. 

**  To  win  me  ftom  his  tender  arms, 
Unnumber'd  suitors  came ; 

Who  prais'd  me  for  imputed  diarms 
And  felt,  or  feign'd  a  flame. 

**  Each  hour  a  mercenary  crowd 
With  richest  proffers  strove ; 

Among  ttie  rest  young  Edwin  bow'd. 
But  never  talk'd  of  love. 

*(  In  humble,  shnple  haMt  dad. 
No  wealth  nor  power  had  he ; 

Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had. 
But  these  were  all  to  me. 

**  And  when  beside  me  in  the  dale. 

He  carol'd  lays  of  love ; 
His  breath  lent  fhigranoe  to  the  gale. 

And  music  to  the  grove. 

*'  The  blossom  opening  to  the  di^. 
The  dews  of  Heaven  refin'd. 

Could  nought  of  purity  display 
To  emuUMihis  mind. 

**  The  dew,  the  blossom  on  the  tree. 
With  dnrms  inconstant  shine; 

Their  charms  were  his,  but  wo  to  me. 
Their  woBUokey  was  mine. 
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«For  smi  I  tried  flMh  flcUe  art, 

Importunate  and  tain ; 
And  while  his  passion  toudi'd  my  heart, 

I  triumph'd  in  his  pain. 

**  TQl  quite  dejected  with  my  scorn. 

He  left  me  to  my  pride ; 
And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn. 

In  secret,  where  he  died. 

**  But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  tiajM, 

And  well  my  life  shall  pay ; 
111  seek  the  solitude  he  sought. 

And  stretch  me  where  he  lay. 

''And  there  forlorn,  despairing,  hid, 

I'll  lay  me  down  and  die; 
Twas  so  for  me  that  Edwin  did. 

And  so  for  him  will  L** 

.    **  Forbid  it,  Heaven  !**  the  Hermit  cried. 
And  dasp'd  her  to  his  breast : 
Tlie  wond'ring  fair  one  tum'd  to  chide^ 
'Twas  Edwin's  self  that  prest. 

«  Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear ! 

My  diarmer,  turn  to  see 
Thy  own,  thy  long-lost  Edwin  here, 

Restor'd  to  love  and  thee. 

**  Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

And  every  care  resign : 
"And  shall  we  never,  never  part, 
My  life— my  all  that's  mine? 

**  No  never  from  this  hour  to  part. 

Well  live  and  love  so  true ; 
The  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  heart, 

ShaU  break  thy  Edwin's  too.** 

While  this  ballad  was  reading,  Sophia  seemed  to 
mix  an  air  of  tenderness  with  her  approbation.  Bui 
our  tranqnillity  was  soon  disturbed  br  the  report  of 
a  gaa  just  by  ns,  and  immediately  alter  a  man  was 
seen  bursting  through  the  hedge,  to  take  up  the 
game  he  hiM  killed.     This  sportsman  was  the 
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*Sqiiir8*8  chaplain,  who  had  shot  one  oi  the  black- 
biras  that  so  agreeably  entertained  us.  So  loud  a 
report,  and  to  near,  startled  m^  daughters  ;  and  I 
could  perceive  that  Sophia,  m  the  fright,  had 
thrown  herself  into  Mr.  Uurchell's  arms  for  protec- 
tion. The  ^ntleman  came  up  and  asked  piurdon 
for  having  disturbed  us,  affirmmg  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  our  beine  so  near.  He  Uierefore  sat  down 
by  my  youngest  daughter,  and,  sportsman-like,  of- 
fered her  what  he  ^d  killed  that  morning.  She 
was  going  to  refuse,  but  a  private  look  from  her 
mother  soon  induced  her  to  correct  the  mistake^ 
and  accept  his  present,  though  with  some  reluctl^ 
ance.  My  wife,  as  usual,  discovered  her  pride  in  A 
whisp  )r,  observing,  that  Sophy  had  made  a  coii- 
quest  of  the  chaplain,  as  well  as  her  sister  had  of 
the  'Squire.  I  suspected,  however,  with  more  pro- 
babiUty,  that  her  affections  were  placed  upon  a  dif- 
ferent object.  The  chaplam's  errand  was  to  inform 
us,  that  Mr.  Thornhill  had  provided  music  and  re- 
freshments, and  intended  that  night  giving  the 
voung  ladies  a  ball  by  moonlight,  on  the  grassplot 
before  our  door.  **  Nor  can  I  deny,*'  continued  he, 
^  but  I  have  an  interest  in  being  first  to  deliver  this 
message,  as  I  expect  for  my  reward  to  be  honoured 
vnth  Miss  Sophy's  hand  as  a  partner.  To  this  my 
ffirl  replied,  tbiat  she  could  do  it  with  lionour ; 
"But  here,'*  continued  she,  **is  a  gentleman,*' 
looking  at  Mr.  Burchell,  "who  has  been  my  com- 
panion in  the  task  of  the  day,  and  it  is  fit  he  should 
share  in  its  amusements."  Mr.  Burchell  returned 
her  a  compliment  for  her  intentions  ;  but  resigned 
her  up  to  the  chaplain,  adding  that  he  was  to  go 
that  night  five  miles,  hieing  invited  to  an  laiPI^ 
supper.  His  refusal  appeared  to  me  a  Utitli)  «iG|iir 
ordinary ;  nor  could  I  perceive  how  so  sensibw  a  { 
girl  as  my  youngest,  could  thus  prefer  a  man  t$ 
broken  fortunes  to  one  whose  expectations  wef«' 
much  greater.    But  as  men  are  most  capable  nf^ 
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digtingniiihing  merit  in  woman,  so  the  ladiep  often 
fonn  tibe  trnett  Judgments  of  as.    The  two  sexes 
seem  pbused  as  spies  upon  each  other,  and  are  ffu^^l 
nishea  with  different  aIniUties,  adapted  for  mu    ' 
inspection. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

TWO  LADIES  OF  ORBAT    DISTINCTION    INTRODUOBD.—Hm* 

PERIOR  FINBRY  BYER  8BBMS  TO  CONFBB 

8UPBRIOR  BRBBDIMO. 

AC&.  BuRCHELL  had  scarcely  taken  leave,  and  So- 
phia consented  to  dance  with  the  chaplain^  when 
my  little  ones  came  running  out  to  tell  us,  that  the 
'Squire  was  come  with  a  crowd  of  company.   Upon 
our  return  in,  we  found  our  landlord,  with  a  couple 
of  under  gentlemen  and  two  young  ladies  ricnly 
drest,  whom  he  introduce  as  women  of  very  great 
distinction  and  fashion  from  town.    We  happened 
not  to  have  chairs  enough  for  the  whole  company : 
bat  Mr.Thomhill  immediately  proposed,  that  ever^ 
gentleman  should  sit  in  a  ladjrs  lap.    This  I  posi- 
tively objected  to,  notwithstanding  a  look  of  disap^ 
probation  from  my  wife.    Moses  was  therefore  des- 
patched to  borrow  a  couple  of  chairs ;  and  as  we 
were  in  want  of  ladies  to  make  up  a  set  at  country 
dances,  the  two  gentlemen  went  with  him  in  quest 
of  a  couple  of  pinners.    Chairs  and  partners  were 
soon  provided.    The  gentlemen  returned  with  my 
neighbour  Flamborough*s  rosy  daughters,  ftaunting 
with  red  top-knots  ;  but  an  unlucky  circumstance 
was  not  adverted  to — thou|^  the  Miss  Flambo- 
rou^^  were  reckoned  the  very  best  dancers  in  the 
pans^  and  understood  the  jig  and  round-about  to 
perfection,  yet  they  were  totally  unacquainted  witli 
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eoontry  danoeSi  This  at  first  discomposed  us: 
however,  after  a  little  shoving  and  dragging,  thej 
at  last  went  merrily  on.  Our  music  consisted  of 
two  fiddles,  with  a  pipe  and  tuhor.  The  moon 
shono  bright  Mr.  Thomhill  and  my  eldest  daugh- 
ter led  in>  the  ball,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  sfNBO- 
tators ;  ror  the  neiizhbonrs,  hearing  what  was  goius 
forward,  came  flockins  about  us.  My  girl  moved 
with  so  much  grace  and  vivacity,  that  my  wife  could 
not  avoid  discovering  the  pride  of  her  heart,  by  as- 
suring me,  that  though  the  little  diit  did  it  so  cle- 
verly, all  the  steps  were  stolen  from  nerself.  Tlie 
ladies  of  the  town  strove  hard  to  be  equallv  easgr» 
but  without  success.  They  swam,  sprawled,  lan- 
guished and  frisked  ;  but  all  would  not  do :  the 
fazers  indeed  owned  that  it  was  fine  ;  but  neigh- 
our  Flamborougk  observed,  that  Miss  Livy's  roet 
seemed  to  pat  the  music  as  its  edio.  After  the 
dance  had  continued  about  an  hour,  the  two  ladies, 
who  were  apprehensive  of  catching  cold,  moved  to 
break  up  the  ball.  One  of  them,  I  thou^t,  ex- 
pressed her  sentiments  upon  this  occasion  m  i^  very 
coarse  manner,  when  she  observed,  that  *'bv  the 
living  jingo  she  was  all  of  a  muck  of  sweat."  Upon 
our  return  to  the  house,  we  found  a  very  elegant 
cold  supper,  which  Mr.  Thomhill  had  orderMl  to 
be  brought  with  him.  The  conversation  at  thlri 
time  was  more  reserved  than  before.  The  two  lar 
dies  threw  my  girls  quite  into  the  shade  ;  for  they 
would  talk  of  nothing  but  high-life  and  high-lived 
company ;  with  other  fashionable  topics,  such  tm 
pictures,  taste,  Shakspeare,  and  the  musical  glasses. 
Tis  true  they  once  or  twice  mortified  us  sensibly 
by  slipping  out  an  oath  ;  but  that  appeared  to  me 
as  the  surest  svmptom  of  their  distinction  (though 
I  am  since  informed  that  swearing  is  perfectly  rm- 
fashionable).  Their  finery,  however,  threw  a  veil 
over  any  grossness  in  their  conversation.  My  dau^- 
ters  seemed  to  regard  their  superior  accomplish- 
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mentt  with  enrj ;  And  what  appeared  amiii,  wat 
aioribed  to  th>-top  quality  breeding.  Bnt  the  oon- 
descenaion  of  the  ladies  was  still  snperior  to  their 
other  accomplishments.  One  of  them  obsenred, 
that  had  Miss  Olivia  seen  a  little  more  of  the  world, 
it  would  greatly  improve  her.  To  which  the  other 
added,  thut  a  angle  winter  in  town  would  make 
her  Sophia  qnite  another  thing.  Mj  wife  warmly 
assented  to  both ;  adding  that  there  was  nothing 
she  more  ardently  wished  than  to  give  her  girls  a 
single  winter's  polishing.  To  this  I  conld  not  help 
replying,  that  tneir  breeding  was  already  saperioii 
to  their  fortune ;  and  that  greater  refinement  wonld^ 
Only  serve  to  niake  their  poverty  ridiculous,  and 
give  them  a  taste  for  pleasures  they  had  no  right  to 
possess. — ^'^  And  what  pleasures,"  cried  Mr.  TBom- 
hill,  '*  do  they  not  deserve  to  possess,  who  have  so 
much  in  their  power  to  bestow  ?  As  for  my  part,^ 
continued  he,  **  my  fortune  is  pretty  large  ;  love, 
hberty,  and  pleasure  are  my  maxims ;  but  curse 
me  if  a  settlement  of  half  my  estate  could  give  my 
diarming  Olivia  pleasure,  it  should  be  hers  ;  and 
the  only  favour  I  would  aisk  in  return  would  be  to 
add  myself  to  the  benefit  I  was  not  such  a  stran- 
ger to  the  world  as  to  be  i|piorant  that  this  was  the 
mdiionable  cant  to  disguise  the  insolence  of  the 
basest  proposal ;  but  I  made  an  effort  to  suppress 
my  resentment.    "  Sir,*'  cried  I,  "  the  family  which 

Cnow  condescend  to  favour  with  vour  company, 
been  bred  with  as  nice  a  sense  of  honour  as  you. 
Any  attempts  to  injure  that,  may  be  attended  with 
T^7  dangerous  consequences.  Honour,  Sir,  is  our 
onl^  possession  at  present,  and  of  that  last  treasure 
we  must  be  particularly  carefuL"  I  was  soon  sorry 
for  the  warmth  vrith  wMch  1  had  spoken  this,  when 
the  youne  eentleman,  graiqpilig  liiy  hand,  swore  he 
commended  my  spirit,  though  he  4iisapproved  of  my 
suspicions.  "As  to  your  present  hint,"  continued 
he,  "  I  protest  nothing  was  farther  from  my  heart 
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thmi  saoh  a  thooffht.  No,  by  all  that's  tempting, 
the  virtae  that  will  stand  a  regular  siege  was  never 
to  mj  taste ;  for  all  my  amoors  are  carried  by  a 
couj>de-main.'* 

llie  two  ladies,  who  affected  to  be  icnorant  of  the 
rest,  seemed  highly  displeased  with  this  last  stroke 
of  nreedom,  and  began  a  very  discreet  and  serious 
dialogue  upon  virtue  ;  in  this  m^  wife,  the  chap- 
lain, and  1,  soon  joined  ;  and  the  ^Squire  himself 
was  at  last  brought  to  confess  a  sense  of  sorrow  for 
his  former  excesses.  We  talked  of  the  pleasures  of 
temperance,  and  of  the  sunshine  in  the  mind  un~ 
polluted  with  guilt.  I  was  so  well  pleased,  that 
my  little  ones  were  kept  up  beyond  the  usual  time, 
to  be  edified  by  so  much  good  conversation.  Mr. 
'fhomhill  even  went  beyond  me,  and  demanded  if 
I  had  any  objection  to  giving  prayers.  I  joyfully 
embraced  the  proposal ;  and  in  this  manner  tlie 
night  was  passed  in  a  most  comfortable  way,  till  at 
la^  the  company  began  to  think  of  retumia^.  The 
ladies  seemed  very  unwilling  to  part  with  my 
daughters,  for  whom  they  had  conceived  a  particn- 
lat  affection,  and  joined  in  a  request  to  have  the 
pltosnre  of  their  company  home.  The  'Squire  se- 
conded the  proposal,  and  mv  wife  added  her  en- 
treaties ;  the  girls  too  looked  upon  me  as  if  they 
wished  to  go.  In  this  perplexity  I  made  two  or 
three  excuses,  which  my  daughters  as  readily  w 
moved ;  so  that  at  last  I  was  obliged  to  fove  a  pe- 
remptory refusal ;  for  which  we  had  nothing  but 
sullen  looks  and  short  answers  the  whole  day  en- 
tming. 


CHAPTER  X. 
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rAMILV    INDSAVOURS  TO   COPS   WITH    TMSIR   BJRT- 

TIM. THI  MI8CRIB8  OP  THS  POOR  WHXN 

THBY  ATTRMPT  TO  APPBAR  ABOVR 
THIIR  CIRCVM8TAN0XS. 

I  N  jw  began  to  find,  that  all  my  long  and  painful 
lectures  upon  temperance,  simplicity,  and  content- 
ment were  entirely  disregarded.  Ilie  distinctions 
lately  paid  us  by  our  betters  awaked  t^t  pride 
which  I  had  laid  asleep,  but  not  removed.  Our 
windows,  again,  as  formerly,  were  filled  with 
washes  for  the  neck  and  face.  The  sun  was  drea^ 
«d  as  an  enemy  to  the  skin  without  doors,  and  the 
fire  as  a  spoiler  of  the  complexion  within.  My 
wife  observed,  that  rising  too  early  would  hurt  her 
daughters*  eyes,  that  working  after  dinner  would 
redcTen  theb  noses,  and  she  convinced  me  that  the 
hands  never  looked  so  white  as  when  they  did  no^ 
thing.  Instead,  therefore,  of  finishing  George^ 
shirta,  we  now  had  them  new>modelling  their  old 

fluxes,  or  flourishing  upon  catgut.  The  poor  Miss 
lambioroughs,  their  former  gay  companio;|[i8,  were 
oast  off  as  mean  acquaintance,  and  tne  whole  con- 
versation  ran  upon  nigh-life  and  high-lived  compa- 
nv,  with  pictures,  taste,  Shakspeare,  and  the  mu- 
Bcal-glasses. 
But  we  could  have  borne  all  this,  had  not  a  for- 
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tone-telling  gipsey  come  to  raise  nt  into  perfect 
•ablimity.  The  tawnj  sibyl  no  sooner  appeared^ 
than  my  girls  came  running  to  nie  for  a  smUing  a- 
pieoe  to  cross  her  hand  with  silver.  To  say  the 
tmth,  I  was  tired  of  being  always  wise,  and  could 
not  help  gratifying  their  reqaest,  because  I  loved  to 
see  them  happv.  I  gave  each  of  them  a  shillinir ; 
thon^ph  for  the  honour  of  the  family  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  they  never  went  without  money  them- 
selves, as  my  wife  always  let  them  have  a  ^nea 
each,  to  keep  in  their  pockets,  but  with  stiict  in- 
junctions never  to  change  it.  After  they  had  been 
closeted  up  with  the  fortune-teller  for  some  time,  I 
kitew  by  their  looks,  upon  their  returning,  that  they 
had  been  promised  something  great.  ^  Well,  my 
giris,  how  nave  you  sped  ?  Tell  me,  Livv,  has  the 
fortune-teller  given  thee  a  pennyworth  ?'^  **  I  pro- 
test. Papa,'*  says  the  girl,  **  I  believe  she  deals  with 
somebodv  that's  not  right ;  for  she  jpositively  do> 
clared,  that  I  am  to  be  married  to  a  'Squire  in  less 
than,  a  twelvemonth  ?"  "  Well,  now  Sophy,  my 
child,*'  said  I,  *'and  what  sort  of  a  husband  are  you 
to  have?*'  *'Sir,"  replied  she,  **I  am  to  have  a 
Lord  soon  after  my  sister  has  married  the  *Squire.** 
**How,"  cried  I,  '48  that  all  you  are  to  have  for 
your  two  shillines  ?  Only  a  Lord  and  a  *Squire  for 
two  shillings !  Yon  foou,  I  could  have  promised 
you  a  Prince  and  a  Nabob  for  half  the  money." 

This  curiosity  of  theirs,  however,  was  attended 
with  very  serious  effects :  we  now  began  to  think 
ourselves  designed  bjr  the  stars  to  something  exalt- 
ed, and  akreac^  anticipated  our  future  grandeur. 

It  has  been  a  thousand  times  observed,  and  I 
must  observe  it  once  more,  that  the  hours  we  pass 
with  happy  prospects  in  view,  are  more  pleasing 
than  those  crowned  with  fruition.  In  the  first  case, 
we  cook  the  dish  to  our  own  appetite !  in  the  latp 
ter,  nature  cooks  it  for  us.    It  is  impossible  to  re- 
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peat  the  train  of  agreeable  reveries  we  called  up  for 
our  eiitertainment.  We  looked  iipon  our  fortunes 
as  once  more  rising ;  and  fts  the  whole  parish  as- 
serted that  the  'Squire  was  in  lore  with  my  dangh^ 
ter,  she  was  actually  so  with  him  ;  for  they  persipa- 
ded  faer  into  the  passion.  In  this  agreeaole  ifiter^ 
val»  my  wile  had  the  most  Iq/cky  dreams  ip  the 
world,  which  she  took  oare  to  tefl  us  every  ijiom- 
log  with  great  solemnity  and  exactness.  It  was 
one  night  a  coffin  and  cross  hones,  the  sign  of  an 
approadilng  wedding ;  at  another  time  m&  ima- 
gined her  daughter's  pockets  filled  with  farthing 
a  certain  sign  cf  their  being  shortly  stuffed  wUh 
gold.  The  girls  themselves  had  their  omens^  I'bey 
Felt  strange  kisses  on  their  lips ;  they  saw  rings  in 
W  candle,  purses  bounced  from  the  tire,  ai|d  true 
love-knots  lurked  in  the  bottom  of  every  teurcup. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  week,  we  received  a  curd 
firom  the  town  ladies ;  in  which,  with  their  compli- 
ments, they  hoped  to  see  all  our  family  at  chnrch 
the  Sunday  following.  All  Saturday  morning  I 
could  perceive,  in  consequence  of  this,  my  wife  and 
daughters  in  close  conference  together,  and  now 
and  then  glancing  at  me  with  looks  that  betvayed 
a  latent  plot.  To  be  sincere,  I  ha4  strong  sufPi* 
cions  that  some  absurd  proposal  was  preparing  for 
appearing  with  splendour  the  next  day.'-^In  the 
evening  Uiey  began  their  operations  in  a  vary  fsffur 
lar  manner,  and  my  wife  undertook  to  conduct  me 
siege.  After  tea,  when  I  seemed  in  spirits,  she  be- 
gan thus :— •**  I  fancy,  Charles,  my  dear,  we  ahaU 
have  a  great  dei^  of  good  company  at  Qu;r  chi»rcj» 
to-moarrow."-^**  Perhaps  we  may,  my  d^ar,**  ie- 
twned  I,  **  though  you  need  be  under  nouueii;in-? 
ness  about  that,  vou  sliaU  liave  a  sermon  wht^^Mbl 
there  be  or  not.* --"  That  is  what  I  expect,'*  ie» 
tnvned:^  ;  "but  I  think,  my  dear,  we  oug^t^t^ 
appear  there  as  decently  as  possible,  for  who  k^<p(f 
what  may  happen  ?"    *^  Your  precautions,*'  repbro 
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I,  ''are  highly  commendable.  A  decent  behayionr 
and  appearance  in  chnrch  is  what  ohanns  me.  We 
shonla  be  devont  and  hnmble,  cheerful  and  se- 
rene."— ^**Ye8,*'  cried  she^  **I  know  that;  bnt  I 
mean  we  shoiUd  go  there  m  as  proper  a  manner  as 
possible ;  not  alt^ther  like  the  scrubs  about  ns.*' 
"  Yon  are  quite  right,  my  dear,"  retomed  I,  *<and 
I  was  going  to  make  the  same  proposal  The  pro- 
per manner  of  going  is,  to  go  there  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, to  have  time  for  meditation  before  the  service 
begins.** — **Phoo,  Charles,"  intermpted  she,  "idl 
that  is  very  true  ;  but  not  what  I  would  be  at.  \ 
mean,  we  should  go  there  genteelly.  You  know 
the  church  is  two  miles  off,  and  I  protest  I  don't 
like  to  see  my  daughters  trud^ng  up  to  their  pew 
all  blowzed  and  red  with  walkmg,  and  looking  for 
all  the  world  as  if  they  had  been  winners  at  a  smock 
race.  Now,  my  dear,  my  prop<MBal  is  this :  there 
are  our  two  plough  horses,  the  colt  that  has  been 
in  our  family  these  nine  years,  and  his  companion 
Blackberry,  that  has  scarcely  done  an  earthly  thing 
for  this  month  past.  They  are  both  grown  lat  and 
lazy.  Why  should  not  they  do  something  as  well 
as  vre  ?  And  let  me  tell  you,  when  Moses  has  tiim> 
med  them  a  little,  they  will  cut  a  very  tolerable 
figure.** 

To  this  proposal  I  objected,  that  walking  would 
be  twenty  times  more  genteel  than  such  a  paltry 
conveyance,  as  Blackberry  was  wall-eyed,  and  the 
colt  wanted  the  tail :  that  they  had  never  been 
broke  to  the  rein,  but  had  a  huncured  vicious  tricks : 
and  that  we  had  but  one  saddle  and  pillion  in  the 
whole  house.  All  these  objections,  however,  were 
over-ruled  ;  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  comply.  The 
next  morning,  I  perceived  them  not  a  little  busy  in 
colleotiuff  such  materials  as  mieht  be  necessair  for 
the  expedition ;  but,  as  I  found  it  would  be  a  busi- 
ness of  time,  I  walked  on  to  the  church  before,  and 
they  promised  speedily  to  follow.    1  waited  near 
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ftn  hour  in  the  reading  desk  for  their  arriTal ;  bnt 
not  finding  them  come  as  expeeted,  I  was  obli|j;ed 
to  begin,  and  went  through  the  service,  not  with- 
out some  uneasiness  at  finding  them  absent.  This 
was  increased  when  all  was  finished,  and  no  a^ 
pearance  of  the  family.  I  therefore  walked  back 
bj  the  horse  way,  which  was  five  miles  round, 
though  the  foot- way  was  but  two,  and  when  pot 
about  half  way  home,  perceived  the  procession 
marching  slowly  forwards  towards  the  church ;  my 
son,  my  wife,  and  the  two  little  ones,  exalted  on 
one  horse,  and  my  two  daughters  upon  the  other. 
I  demanded  the  caui?e  of  their  delay:  but  I  soon 
fotind  by  their  looks  they  had  met  with  a  thousand 
misfortunes  on  the  road.  The  horse  had  at  first  re- 
fused to  move  from  the  door,  till  Mr.  Burchell  was 
kind  enough  to  beat  them  forward  for  about  two 
hundred  yards  with  his  cudgel.  Next,  the  straps 
of  my  wife's  pillion  broke  down,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  stop  to  repair  them  before  they  could 
proceed.  After  that,  one  of  the  horses  took  it  into 
his  head  to  stand  still,  and  neither  blows  nor  en- 
treaties could  prevail  with  him  to  proceed.  He  was 
iust  reooyering  from  this  dismal  situation  when  I 
found  Uiem :  but  perceiving  every  thing  safe,  J 
own  their  present  mortification  did  not  much  dii^ 
please  me,  as  it  would  give  many  opportunities  m 
future  triumph,  and  teach  my  daughters  more  huf 
mUity. 
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CHAPTER  XT. 

THK  WASULY  STILL  RB80LVE  TO  HOLD  UP  THBJR  HKilB& 

Mich  A.ELMAS  eve  happening  on  the  next  day,  we 
were  invited  to  burn  nuts  and  play  tricks  at  neigh- 
bour Flamborough^s.  Oar  late  mortifications  Imd 
humbled  us  a  little,  or  it  is  probable  we  might  have 
rejected  such  an  invitation  with  contempt ;  hoi|- 
ever,  we  suffered  ourselves  to  be  happy.  Our  ho- 
nest neighbour's  goose  and  dumplings  were  fine, 
and  the  lamb's  wool,  even  in  the  opinion  of  mj 
wife,  who  was  a  connoisseur,  was  excellent.  It  is 
true,  his  manner  of  telling  stories  was  not  quite  so 
welL  They  were  very  lone,  and  very  duil,  and 
aibout  himself,  and  we  haa  laughed  at  them  ten 
times  before :  however,  we  were  kind  enough  to 
laufh  at  them  once  more. 

Mr.  Burchell,  who  was  of  the  party,  was  alwayi 
fund  of  seeing  some  innocent'amusement  going  for- 
ward, and  set  the  boys  and  girls  to  blind  man's  buff. 
My  wife  too  was  persuaded  to  join  in  the  diversion, 
and  it  cave  me  pleasure  to  think  she  was  not  yet 
too  old.  In  the  meantime,  my  neighbour  and  I 
looked  on,  laughed  at  every  feat,  and  praised  our 
own  dexterity  when  we  were  young.  Hot  cockles 
succeeded  next,  questions  and  commands  followed 
that,  and  last  of  all,  they  sat  down  to  hunt  the  slip- 
per.   As  every  person  may  not  be  acquainted  with 
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this  primeval  pastime,  it  may^  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  company  at  this  plav  plant  them- 
selves in  a  ring  opon  the  ground,  iJl,  exeept  one 
who  stands  In  the  middle,  whose  hiisinest  is  t(> 
catch  a  shoe,  which  the  company  shove  about  nndei 
their  hani  from  one  to  another,  sotnetbing  like  a 
wea?«r*s  shuttle.  As  it  is  impossible,  In  this  case, 
for  the  lady  who  is  up  to  face  all  the  company  at 
once,  the  great  beaaty  of  the  play  liee  in  hittmg  her 
a  thump  with  the  heel  of  tne  shoe  on  that  side 
least  capable  of  making  a  defence.  It  was  in  this 
manner  that  my  eldest  daughter  was  hemmed  in, 
imd  thumped  about,  all  blowsed,  in  spirits,  and 
bawlinff  for  fair  play,  with  a  voice  that  might  deafen 
a  ballad-singer,  when,  confusion  on  confusion !  who 
should  enter  the  room  but  our  two  great  acquaint- 
ances from  town.  Lady  Blarney  and  Miss  Carolina 
Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs! — Description  would 
bat  beggar,  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
this  new  mortification.  Death !  To  be  seen  by  la- 
dies of  such  high  breeding  in  such  vulgar  attitudes! 
Nothing  better  could  ensue  from  such  a  vulgar  play 
of  Mr.  Flamborough^s  proposing.  We  seemed 
struck  to  the  ground  for  some  time,  as  if  actually 
petrified  with  amazement. 

The  two  ladies  had  been  at  our  house  to  see  us, 
and  finding  us  from  home,  came  after  us  hither,  as 
they  were  uneasy  to  know  what  accident  coiild 
have  kept  us  from  church  the  day  before.  Oliyia 
undertook  to  be  our  prolocutor,  and  delivered  liii^ 
whole  in  a  summary  way.  only  saying,  *'We  Htm 
thrown  from  our  horses.  *  At  which  account  Wb 
ladies  were  greatly  concerned  ;  but  being  told^e 
family  received  no  hurt,  they  wei'e  extremelv  gll)d : 
but  being  informed  that  we  were  almost  killed  by 
the  fright,  they  were  vastly  sorry :  but  hearing  that 
we  hada  very  good  night,  they  were  extremelv glad 
again.  Nothing  could  exceed  their  complaisance 
to  my  daughters  ;  their  professions  the  last  evening 
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were  warm,  but  now  they  were  ardent.  They  pro- 
tested a  desire  of  having  a  more  lasting  acquaint- 
ance. Lady  Blarney  was  particnlarly  attached  to 
Olivia  ;  Miss  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Sk^ggs 
(I  love  to  give  the  whole  name)  took  a  greater  no- 
cy  to  het  uster.  They  supported  the  conversation 
between  themselves,  while  my  daughters  sat  silent, 
admiring  their  exalted  breeding.  But  as  every 
reader,  however  beggarly  himself  is  fond  of  hi^ 
lived  dialogues,  with  anecdotes  of  Lords,  Ladies, 
and  Knights  of  the  (jktrter,  I  must  beg  leave  to  give 
him  the  concluding  part  of  the  present  conversation. 

"All  that  t  know  of  the  matter,"  cried  Miss 
Skeggs,  **is  this,  that  it  may  be  true^  or  it  may  ikot 
be  true  \  but  this  I  can  assure  your  Ladyship  ;  that 
the  rout  was  in  amaze ;  his  Lordship  turned  all 
manner  of  colours,  my  Lady  fell  into  a  sound,  but 
Sir  Tomkyn,  drawing  his  sword,  swore  he  was  her's 
to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.*' 

''Well,**  replied  our  peeress,  ''this  1  can  say, 
that  the  Duchess  never  told  me  a  eyllable  of  the 
matter,  and  I  believe  her  G-race  would  kdep  nothing 
a  aeetet  from  me.  This  you  tnay  depend  Upon  as 
fact,  that  the  next  day  my  Lord  Duke  cried  out 
thred  times  to  his  valet-de-chambre,  Jemigan,  Jer- 
nigan,  Jemigan,  bring  me  my  garters.** 

But  previously  I  should  have  mentioned  the  very 
impolite  behaviour  of  Mr.  Burchell,  ^ho,  dming 
this  discourse,  sat  yriih  his  face  turned  to  the  fire, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  every  sentence  would  crv 
out  fudge;  an  expression  which  displeased  us  all, 
i^d  in  some  measure  damped  the  rising  spirit  of 
thd  conversation. 

"  Besides,  my  dear  Skeggs,"  continued  our  Peer^ 
ess,  "there  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  copy  of  verses 
that  Dr.  Burdock  made  upon  the  occasion." — 
Fudae! 

*'  I  am  surprised  at  that,*'  cried  Miss  Skem ; 
"for  he  seldom  leaves  any  tiling  out j  ashewimfe 
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only  for  his  own  amusement.  But  can  yonr  Lady* 
ship  favour  me  with  a  sight  of  them  ?'^ — Fudge  ! 

"M;^  dear  creature/'  replied  our  Peeress,  "do 
yo]i  think  I  carry  such  things  ahout  me  P  Though 
they  are  very  fine  to  he  sure,  and  I  think  myself 
something  of  a  judge ;  at  least  I  know  what  pleases 
myself.  Indeed  I  was  ever  an  admirer  of  all  Dr. 
Burdock's  little  pieces ;  for,  except  what  he  does, 
and  our  dear  Countess  at  Hanover-square,  there^s 
nothing,  comes  out  but  the  most  lowest  stuff  in  na- 
ture ;  not  a  bit  of  high  life  amongst  them.''— 
Fudge  ! 

"Your  Ladyship  should  except,"  says  t'other, 
*'  your  own  things  in  the  Lady's  Magazine.  I  hope 
you'll  say  there's  nothing  low-lived  there  ?  But  I 
suppose  we  are  to  have  no  more  from  that  quarter?" 
— Fudge! 

"Why,  my  dear,"  savs  the  Lady,  "you  know  my 
reader  and  companion  nas  left  me,  to  be  married  to 
Captain  Roach,  and  as  my  poor  eyes  won't  suffer 
me  to  write  myself,  I  have  been  for  some  time  look- 
ing out  for  another.  A  proper  person  is  no  easy 
matter  to  find,  and  to  be  sure  thirty  pounds  a-year 
is  a  small  stipend  for  a  well-bred  girl  of  character, 
that  can  read)  write,  and  behave  in  company:  as 
for  the  chits  about  town,  there  is  no  bearing  them 
about  one." — Fudge ! 

"  That  I  know,"  cried  Miss  Skeggs,  "  bv  experi- 
ence. For  of  the  three  companions  I  had  this  last 
half  jrear,  one  of  them  refused  to  do  plain  work  an 
hour  in  a-day ;  anot}ier  thought  twenty-five  guineas 
a-year  too  small  a  salary,  and  I  was  obliged  to  £|end 
away  the  third,  because  I  suspe.cted  an  intri^pie 
with  the  chaplain.  Virtue,  my  dear  Lady  Blaniey, 
virtue  is  worth  any  price  ;  but  where  is  that  to  be 
found? — Fudae! 

ilLj  wife  had  been  for  a  long  time  all  attentipn  to 
this  discourse :  but  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  latter  part  of  it    Tliirty  pounds  and  twenty- 
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Ave  guinefts  f^year,  made  fiftjr-six  pounds  Ave  shil- 
lings  English  money,  all  which  was  in  a  manner 
going  a-begging,  and  might  easily  be  secured  in 
the  lanuly.  She  for  a  moment  studied  my  looks 
for  approba'or  nd,  to  own  a  tru^b.  I  was  of  opi- 
nion, that .  )  sv  places  would  fit  \.  two  daugh- 
ters exactly.  Besides,  if  the  'Squire  had  any  real 
affection  for  my  eldest  daughter,  this  would  be  the 
way  to  make  ner  every  way  qualified  for  her  for^ 
tune.  My  wife  therefore  was  resolved  that  we  should 
not  be  deprived  of  such  advantages  for  want  of  as- 
surance, and  undertook  to  haran^e  for  the  family. 
**  I  hope,"  cried  she,  **  your  Ladyships  will  pardon  my 
present  presumption.  It  is  true,  we  have  no  right 
to  pretend  to  such  favours ;  but  yet  it  is  natural  for 
me  to  wish  putting  my  children  forward  in  the 
world.  And  I  will  be  bold  to  say  my  two  girls  have 
had  a  pretty  good  education  and  capacity,  at  least 
the  country  can^t  show  better,  lliey  can  read, 
write,  and  cast  accounts ;  they  understand  their 
needle,  broad  stitch,  cross  and  change,  and  ^1  man- 
ner of  plain-work ;  they  can  pink,  point  and  frill, 
and  know  something  of  music ;  they  can  do  up 
small  clothes,  work  upon  catgut !  my  eldest  can 
cut  paper,  and  my  youngest  has  a  veiy  pretty  man- 
ner of  telling  fortunes  by  cards." — Pudge ! 

When  she  had  delivered  this  pretty  piece  of  elo- 
quence, the  two  ladies  looked  at  each  other  a  few 
minutes  in  silence,  with  an  air  of  doubt  and  import- 
ance. At  last  Miss  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia 
Skeggs  condescended  to  observe,  that  the*young  la- 
dies, from  the  opinion  she  could  form  of  them  from 
so  slight  an  acquaintance,  seemed  very  fit  for  such 
employments :  **  But  a  thing  of  this  kind,  madam," 
cried  she,  addressing  my  spouse,  '^reauires  a  tho- 
rough examination  into  chfuracters,  and  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  each  other.  Not,  madam,"  con- 
tinued she,  "that  I  in  the  least  suspect  the  young 
ladies'  virtue,  prudence,  and  discretion ;  but  there 
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b  a    fonn  in  these  things,  tnAdam,   there  ii  ft 
fotm** 

Mr  wife  appfoved  her  suspicions  rery  much,  ob- 
mirfvpift  that  sne  was  t%ry  apt  to  be  iaspidons  her- 
self :  imt  referred  her  to  all  the  neishnours  for  a 
efaaiMMSter  t  bat  this  our  Peeress  declTiied  as  anne- 
6essary«  alleging  that  her  cousin  Thomhill's  reooni 
mekidatlofi  would  be  satncient,  and  upon  this  Vir 
rested  our  petition. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

rORTUNK  SREMS  RBSOLVBO  TO  HUMfiLB  THB  FAMILY  OF 

WAKKFIKLD. — MORTIFICATIONS  ARK  OFTBN 

MOBfi  PAIMFUL  THAN  RBAL 

CALAMITIBS. 

\Vhen  we  returaed  home,  the  night  was  dedicated 
to  schemes  of  future  conquest.  Deborah  exerted 
much  sagacity  in  conjecturing  which  of  the  two 
girls  was  likely  to  liave  the  best  place,  and  most 
opportunities  of  seeing  good  companT.  The  oidy 
obstacle  to  our  preferment  was  in  oDtaining  the 
Squid's  recommendation,  but  he  had  already 
shown  us  too  many  instances  of  his  friendship  to 
doubt  of  it  now*  Even  in  bed  my  wife  kept  up  the 
usual  theme  :  *^  Well,  faith,  my  dewr  Charles^  be- 
tween ourselves,  I  think  we  have  made  an  excel- 
lent day's  work  of  it."—"  Pretty  well,'*  cried  I,  not 
knowme  what  to  say.  "  What !  only  pretty  well  V 
returned  she,  "  I  think  it  is  very  well.  Suppose  the 
girls  should  come  to  make  acquaintances  of  taste 
m  town !  This  I  ^m.  assured  of,  that  London  is  the 
only  place  in  the  world  for  all  manner  of  husbands. 
Besides,  m^  dear,  stranger  things  happen  evoir  day : 
and  as  ladies  of  quality  are  so  taken  with  my  aaugh> 
ters,  what  will  not  men  of  quality  be  ?  JEntre  notu, 
I  protest  I  like  my  Lady  Blarney  vastly,  so  very 
obliging.     However,    Miss  Carohna   Wilhelmina 
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Amelia  Skeggs  has  my  warm  heart.  But  yet,  when 
they  came  to  talk  of  places  in  town, .  you  saw  at 
once  bow  I  nailed  them.  Tell  me,  mj  dear,  don^t 
you  think  I  did  for  my  chQdren  there ?'*  "Ay," 
returned  I,  not  knowins  what  to  think  of  the  mat- 
tor, — ^'^  Heaven  grant  that  they  may  be  both  the 
bettor  for  it  this  day  three  months !"  This  was  one 
of  those  observations  I  usually  made  to  impress  my 
wife  with  an  opinion  of  my  sagacity :  for  if  the  girh 
succeeded,  then  it  was  a  pious  wish  fulfilled  ;  but 
if  any  thing  unfortunate  ensued,  then  it  might  be 
looked  upon  as  a  prophecy.  AH  this  conversation, 
however,  was  only  preparatory  to  another  scheme, 
and  indeed  I  dreaded  as  much.  Tuis  was  nothing 
less  than  that,  as  we  were  now  to  hold  up  our  heads 
a  little  higher  in  the  world,  it  would  be  proper  to 
sell  the  colt,  which  was  grown  old,  at  a  neighbour^ 
ing  fair,  and  buy  us  a  horse  that  would  carry  single 
or  double  upon  an  occasion,  and  make  a  pretty  ap- 
pearance at  church,  or  upon  a  visit.  This  at  nrst  I 
opposed  stoutly ;  but  it  was  as  stoutly  defended. 
However,  as  I  weakened,  my  antagonists  gained 
strength,  till  at  last  I  was  resolved  to  part  with  him. 

As  the  fair  happened  on  the  following  day,  I  had 
intentions  of  going  myself;  but  my  wife  persuaded 
me  that  I  had  got  a  cold,  and  nothing  could  prevail 
upon  her  to  permit  me  to  go  from  home.  "No,  my 
dear,*'  said  she,  "our  son  Moses  is  a  discreet  boy, 
and  can  buy  and  sell  to  a  very  good  advantage  ; 
^ou  know  all  our  great  bargains  are  of  his  puircmis- 
mg.  He  always  stands  out  and  higgles,  and  actu- 
alfy  tires  them  till  he  ^ets  a  bargain.*' 

As  I  had  some  opinion  of  my  son*s  pruden6e^it 
wifs  willing  enough  to  trust  him  with  this  conracM 
sion  ;  and  the  next  morning  I  perceived  hk 
mighty  busy  in  fitting  out  Moses  for  the  fair^ 
i^nff  his  hair,  brushing  his  buckles,  and  eofekil^l 
his  hat  with  pins.  The  business  of  the  toilet  bdtn|^^ 
6lrer,  we  had  at  last  the  satisfaction  of  seeilkg  hiifl 
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moanted  upon  the  colt,  with  a  deal  hox  hefore  him 
to  bring  home  groceries  in.  He  had  on  a  coat  made 
of  that  cloth  they  called  thunder  and  lightning, 
which,  grown  too  short,  was  very  much  too  good  to 
be  thrown  awa^.  His  waistcoat  was  of  goslins 
green,  and  his  sisters  had  tied  his  hair  with  a  broad 
black  riband.  We  all  followed  him  several  paces 
from  the  door,  bawling  after  him  good  lucky  good 
luck,  till  we  could  see  him  no  longer. 

He  was  scarcely  gone,  when  Mr.  ThomhUrs  but- 
ler came  to  congratulate  ns  upon  our  good  fortune, 
:saying,  that  he  overheard  his  young  master  men- 
tion our  names  with  great  commendation. 

GDod  fortune  seemed  resolved  not  to  come  alone. 
Another  footman  from  the  same  family  followed, 
with  a  card  for  my  daughters,  importing  that  the 
two  ladies  haa  received  such  pleasing  accounts 
from  Mr.  Thornhill  of  us  all,  that,  after  a  few  tri- 
vial inquiries,  the^  hoped  to  be  perfectly  satisfied. 
''  Ay,*'  cried  my  wife,  *^  I  now  see  it  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  get  into  th6  families  of  the  great ;  but  when 
on«.once  sets  in,  then,  as  Moses  says,  one  may  go  to 
sleiep."  To  this  piece  of  humour,  for  she  intended 
it  for  wit,  my  daughters  assented  with  a  loud  laugh 
of  pleasure.  In  snort,  such  was  her  satisfaction  at 
this  message,  that  she  actually  put  her  hand  in  her 
pocket,  and  gave  the  messenger  seven-pence  half- 
penny. 

This  was  to  be  our  visiting  day.  The  next  that 
came  was  Mr.  Burchell,  who  had  been  at  the  fair. 
He  brought  mv  little  ones  a  pennyworth  of  ginger- 
bread each,  wnich  my  wife  undertook  to  keep  tor 
them,  and  give  them  by  letters  at  a  time.  He 
broumit  my  daughters  also  a  couple  of  boxes,  in 
which  they  might  keep  wafers,  snuff,  patches,  ox 
even  money,  when  they  got  it.  My  wire  was  usu- 
ally fond  of  a  weasel-skin  purse,  as  being  the  most 
ludiy  ;  but  this  by  the  bye.  We  had  stiiU  a  regard 
for  Mr.  Burchell,  though  his  late  rude  behaviour 
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ITM  in  lOBM  mMtnre  diapleftting :  nor  could  we 
now  avoid  oommunicAting  our  nappiness  to  him, 
and  Mking  hit  advioo :  although  we  seldom  follow- 
od  advice,  we  were  all  ready  enough  to  aak  it. 
When  he  read  the  note  from  the  two  ladies,  he 
shook  his  head,  and  obseired,  that  an  affair  of  this 
sort  demanded  the  utmost  circumspection.  This 
air  of  diffidence  highly  displeased  my  wife.  '^  I  ne- 
ver doubted,  Sir,"  cried  she,  "your  readiness  to  be 
against  isy  daughterB  and  me.  You  have  more  cir- 
cumspe^non  than  is  wanted.  However,  I  fancy 
when  we  oome  to  ask  advice,  we  will  apply  to  per^ 
aons  who  seem  to  have  made  use  of  it  themselves." 
**  Whatever  my  own  conduct  may  have  been,  Ma- 
dam,** replied  he,  **is  not  the  present  question: 
though  as  I  have  made  no  use  of  advice  myself,  I 
should  in  conscience  ffive  it  to  those  that  will."  As 
I  was  apprehensive  Uiis  answer  might  draw  on  a 
repartee,  making  up  by  abuse  what  it  wanted  in 
wit,  I  changed  tlie  subject,  by  seeming  to  wonder 
what  could  keep  our  son  so  long'at  the  fair,  as  it 
was  now  almost  night-fall.  **  Never  mind  our  son," 
cried  my  wife,  **  depend  upon  it  he  knows  what  he 
is  about.  I'll  warrant  we'll  never  see  him  sell  his 
hen  of  a  rainy  day.  I  have  seen  him  buy  such  bar- 
gains as  would  amaze  one.  I'll  tell  you  a  good  storr 
about  that,  that  will  make  you  split  your  sides  with 
laughing.  But  as  I  live  yonder  comes  Moses,  with- 
out a  horse  and  the  box  at  his  back.*' 

As  she  spoke  Moses  came  slowly  on  foot,  and 
sweating  under  the  deal  box,  wlucn  he  had  strapt 
round  his  shoulders  like  a  pedlar.— "  Welcome, 
welcome,  Moses :  well,  my  boy,  what  have  you 
brought  us  from  the  fair  ?" — ^*  I  have  brought  j^ou 
myself,"  cried  Moses,  with  a  sly  look,  and  restmg 
the  box  on  the  dresser. — **Ah,  Moses,"  cried  my 
Wife»  **that  we  know  ;  but  where  is  the  horaeF^'  '^1 
nave  sold  him,*'  cried  Moses,  **  for  .three  poundaftve 
shillings  and  twopence.'* — '*  Well  done,  iny.  gtied 
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boy/*  rttarned  9he ;  *'  I  knew  you  would  touch  them 
m»  Bftweon  ouraelves,  three  poundi  five  thilUnp 
and  twopence  b  no  had  day'e  work.  Come,,  let  u« 
hftve  it  then." — **  I  have  brought  back  no  money/* 
cried  Moiet  again.  *'I  have)  laid  it  all  out  on  a 
bargain,  and  here  it  is,*'  pulling  out  a  bundle  from 
his  breast:  **here  they  are :  a  gross  ef  green  spec- 
tacles, with  silver  rims  and  shagrten  cases.**— "A 
sross  of  green  spectacles !"  repeated  nj  wife,  in  a 
faint  voice,    "  And  jou  have  parted  with  the  coU, 


why  aon  I  you 
dead  bargain,  or  I  should  not  have  brought  them. 
The  silver  rims  alone  will  sell  for  double  the  mo- 
ney.'*— "A  ftg  for  the  silver  rims,"  cried  my  Aii'e, 
in  a  passion  :  "  I  dare  say  they  won't  sell  for  ^^bcve 
half  the  money  at  the  rate  of  broken  silver,  five 
shillings  an  ounce.*' — *^  You  need  be  under  no  un- 
easiness,** cried  I,  ''  about  selling  the  rims,  for  tliey 
are  not  worth  sixpence :  for  I  perceive  they  are 
onhr  copper  varnished  over.*' — ^**  What,'*  cried  mv 
wife,  "not  silver?  the  rims  not  silver!'*  "No," 
cried  I,  "no  more  silver  than  your  saucepan.** — 
**And  so,"  returned  she,  "we  have  parted  with  the 
colt,  and  have  only  eot  a  gross  of  jreen  spectacles, 
with  copper  rims  and  shagreen  cas<>:?  A  murrain 
take  such  trumpery.  The  blockhe:;  1  'las  been  im- 
posed upon,  and  should  have  knowu  his  company 
better.** — ^** There,  my  dear,"  cried  I,  "you  are 
wrong,  he  should  not  have  Xixlj'vu.  them  at  all.*' — 
"Marry,  hang  the  idiot."  retuined  she,  "to  bring 
me  sucn  stuff ;  if  I  had  them  I  would  throw  them 
in  the  fire."  "There  again  you  are  wrong,  my 
dear,*^  cried  I ;  "  for  though  they  be  copper,  we  will 
keep  them  by  us,  as  copper  s;3ectacles,  you  know, 
are  better  than  nothing.'* 

By  this  time  the  unfortunate  Moses  was  unde- 
ceived.   He  now  saw  that  he  had  been  imposed 
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ppon  br  a  prowlins  sharper,  who  ohflerving  his 
idgare,  had  marked  mm  for  an  easy  prey.  I  there- 
fore asked  the  circnmstance  of  his  aeoept{oii«  He 
sold  the  horse,  it  seems,  and  walked  the  fiur  in 
search  of  another.  A  reyerend  looking  mati  bronght 
him  to  a  tent,  nnder  a  pretence  of  having  one  to 
sell.  ^Here,*'  continaed  Moses,  '*  we  met  another 
man,  yeiy  lyell  dressed,  who  desired  to  borrow 
twenty  pounds  upon  these,  saying  tl^it  he  wanted 
money,,  and  would  dispone  of  them  for  a  third  Oi 
their  valae.  The  first  gentleman,  who  pretended 
I  to  be  my  friend,  whispered  me  to  buy  tnem,  and 
cautioned  me  not  to  let  so  good  an  offer  pass.  I 
sent  for  Mr.  Flamborough,  and  they  talked  him  Uf 
as  finely  as  they  did  me,  and  so  at  last  we  were  per 
suaded'to  buy  the  two  gross  between  us." 
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MR.  BtTBCHBLL   18    POUND   TO    BB    AV    BNBMY ; 
HAS  THB  CONFIDBNCB  TO  OIVB  OI8- 
AORXEABLB  ADVICB. 


FOR     HK 


Our  £imily  had  now  made  several  attempts  to  be 
fine ;  but  some  nnforeseen  disaster  demolished  each 
as  soon  as  projected.  I  endeavoured  to  take  the 
advantage  of  every  disappointment,  to  improve  tbeir 
good  sense  in  proportion  as  they  were  frustrated  so 
ambition.  **  You  see,  my  children,"  cried  I,  **  how 
little  is  to  be  ^t  by  attempts  to  impose  upon  the 
wotld,  in  cofiing  with  oilr  betters.  fiwAi  as  are 
poor,  and  will  associate  vdth  none  bat  the  rich,  are 
nated  by  those  they  avoid,  and  despised  by  those 
Uiey  fi^ow.  Unequal  combinations  are  always  dis- 
advtmtageoos  to  the  weaker  side :  the  rich  hsviiig 
the  nleasore,  and  the  poor  the  inoonveniehtes  tint 
resmt  frbmtiiem.  But  come,  Dick,  my  boy;  aild 
repeat  the  fable  that  you  were  reading  ta-mf,  tot 
the  good  ef  iha  company." 

''Once  upon  a  time,^'  cried  the  chlld^  "a  ^KuBiit 
and  a  DwtsH  were  friends  and  kept  together^  Thev 
made  a  bargun  that  they  would  netto  fortake  each 
otber^  hilt  go  seek  adventures.  The  fintt  battle 
they  lonii^t  WAs  with  two  Saracens^  and  the  Dwarf, 
waoinm  retj  eonrageous,  dtah  oiie  Bi4he  ehampi- 
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ons  a  most  anny  blow.  It  did  the  Saracen  vei^ 
little  injury,  who  lifting  up  his  aword,  fi^rly  ^mck 
'  off  thi%  poor  Dwarfs  arm.  He  was  noi|,in  aitroefol 
plight ;  but  the  GKant  coming  to  hir  ^t^tanee,  in 
a  BBcrt  time  left  Uie  two  Saracens  dead  dn  the  plain, 
And  the  Dwamf  cut  off  the  dead  man^s  head  Out  oi 
spife.  They  then  travelled  on  to  another  adventure. 
This  was  a^inst  three  bloody-minded  Satyrs,  who 
were  carrymg  away  a  damsel  in  distress.  The 
Dwarf  was  not  quite  so  fierce  now  as  before ;  but 
for  all  that  struck  the  first  blow,  which  was  \*etum- 
ed  by  another,  that  knocked  out  his  eye  ;  but  the 
Giant  was  soon  up  with  them,  and  had  they  not 
fled,  would  certainly  have  killed  them  every  one. 
They  were  all  very  joyfol  for  this  victory,  and  the 
damsel  who  was  relieved  fell  in  love  with  the  Giant, 
and  married  him.  They  now  travelled  far,  and  far^ 
ther  than  I  can  tell,  till  they  met  with  a  company 
of  robbers.  The  Giant,  for  the  first  time,  was 
foremoet  now ;  but  the  Dwarf  was  not  far  behind. 
The  battle  was  stout  and  long.  Wherever  the  Gi- 
ant came,  all  fell  before  him  ;  but  the  Dwarf  had 
liked  to  have  been  killed  more  than  once.  At  last 
the  victory  declared  for  the  two  adventurers  ;  but 
the  Dwarf  lost  his  leg.  The  Dwarf  was  now  with- 
out an  arm,  aleg,  and  an  eve,  whilst  the  Giant  was 
without  a  single  wound.  Upon  which  he  eried  out 
to  his  little  companion,  my  little  hero,  this  is  glori- 
ous sport  1  let  us  get  one  victory  more,  and  then 
we  smdl  have  honour  for  ever.  No,  cries  the  Dwarf, 
who  was  bvthis  time  grown  wiser,  no,  I  de<dM« 
off ;  I'll  fight  no  more :  for  I  find  in  every  battle 
that  you  get  all  the  honour  and  rewards^  but  aj^  the 
blows  fall  upon  me.'* 

I  WAS  going  to  moralize  this  fable,  when  oisN^  til- 
tention  was  called  off  to  a  warm  dispute  biiiJveen 
my  wife  and  Mr.  Burchell,  upon  m^  OKOf^t^lmii  kir 
tended  expedition  to  town.  My  wife  very  aliili^ 
ously insiated  upon  the  advantages  that  wodkltfii^ 
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mlt  from  it ;  Mr.  Bnrchell,  on  the  contxary,  diaBiia- 
ded  her  with  great  ardour,  and  I  stood  neater.  His 
present  dissuasions  seemed  but  the  second  part  of 
those  which  were  received  with  so  ill  a  grace  in  the 
morning.  The  dispute  prew  high,  whiw  poor  De- 
borah, instead  of  reasomng  stronger,  talked  louder, 
and  at  last  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  from  a  de^ 
feat  in  clamour.  The  conclusion  of  her  harangue, 
however,  was  highly  din>leasin^  to  us  all ;  die  knew, 
she  said,  of  some  who  had  their  own  secret  reasons 
for  what  they  advised ;  but,  for  her  part,  she  wished 
such  to  stay  away  from  her  house  for  the  future. — 
'*Madam,^*  cried  Burchell,  with  looks  of  great  com- 
posure, which  tended  to  inflame  her  more,  *'as  for 
secret  reasons,  you  are  right ;  1  have  secret  reasons, 
which  I  forbear  to  mention,  because  you  are  not 
able  to  answer  those  of  which  I  make  no  secret : 
but  I  find  my  visits  here  are  become  troublesome  , 
I'll  take  my  leave  therefore  now,  and  perhaps  come 
once  more  to  take  a  final  farewell  when  I  am  quit- 
ting the  country."  Thud  saying  he  took  no  his 
hat,  nor  could  the>attempts  of  Sophia,  whose  looks 
seemed  to  upbraid  his  precipitancy,  prevent  h^ 
goins. 

When  gone,  we  all  regarded  each  other  for  some 
minutes  with  confusion.  My  wife,  who  knew  her- 
self to  be  the  cause,  strove  to  hide  her  concern  with 
a  forced  smile,  and  an  air  of  assurance,  wluch  I  was 
willing  to  reprove :  "  How,  woman,"  cried  I  to  her, 
**  is  it  thus  we  treat  stranj^ers  P  Is  it  thus  we  return 
their  kindness  ?  Be  assured,  my  dear,  that  these 
were  the  harshest  words,  and  to  me  the  most  nn- 
pAeasing  that  ever  escaped  yovr  lips!" — ^**Why 
would  he  provoke  me  then  ?**  replied  she  ;  **  but  I 
know  the  motives  of  his  advine  perfectly  welL  He 
would  prsrent  my  girls  from  going  to  town,  that  he 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  my  youngest  daughter*! 
eompanv  here  at  home.  But  whatever  happens, 
she  shall  choose  better  company  than  such  low- 
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lived  fellows  as  he.^'-^"  Low-lived,  my  dear,  do  joa 
call  bim  P'*  cried  I,  **  it  is  very  possible  we  may  mis- 
take'^tfais  man's  cbantcter,  for  he  seems,  upon  some 
occasioiis  tbe  most  finished  gentleman  I  ever  knew. 
— ^Tell  me,  Sophia,  my  eirl,  has  be  ever  given  you 
any  secret  instances  of  bus  attachment?** — ^**His 
conversation  with  me,  Sir,''  replied  my  daughter, 
**  has  ever  been  sensible,  modest,  and  pleasing.  As 
to  aught  else,  no,  never.  Once,  indeed,  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  him  say,  he  never  knew  a  woman 
who  could  find  merit  in  a  man  that  seemed  poor.*' 
— ^**Sucb,  my  dear,*'  cried  I,  ''is  the  common  cant 
of  all  the  unfortunate  or  idle.  But  I  hope  you  have 
been  taught  to  judge  properly  of  such  men,  and 
Uiat  it  would  be  even  madness  to  oxpect  happiness 
from  one  who  has  been  so  bad  an  economist  of  his 
own.  Your  mother  and  I  have  now  better  pros- 
pects for  you.  The  next  winter,  which  you  will 
probably  spend  in  town,  vrill  give  you  opportunities 
of  making  a  more  prudent  choice.*' 

What  Sophia's  reflections  were  upon  this  occap 
rion.  I  can't  pretend  to  determine  ;  but  I  was  not 
displeased  at  the  bottom,  that  we  were  rid  of  a 
guest  from  whom  I  had  much  to  fear.  Our  breach 
7t  hospitality  went  to  my  conscience  a  little ;  but  I 
quickly  silenced  that  monitor  by  two  or  three  spe- 
cious reasons,  which  served  to  satisfy  and  reconcile 
me  to  myself.  The  pain  which  conscience  gives 
the  man  who  has  alreadv  done  vnronff,  is  soon  got 
over.  Conscience  is  a  coward,  and  uose  faults  it 
has  not  strength  enough  to  prevent,  it  seldom  has 
justice  enough  to  accuse. 
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The  journey  of  my  daughters  to  town  was  now  re- 
BolTed  upon,  Mr.  Thomhill  having  kindly  promised 
to  inspect  their  conduct  himself,  and  inform  us  by 
letter  of  their  behaviour.  But  it  was  thought  in- 
dispensably necessary  thiftt  their  appearance  should 
equal  the  greatness  of  their  expectations,  which 
could  not  be  done  without  expense.  We  debated 
therefore  in  full  council  what  were  the  easiest  me- 
thods of^rauung  money,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
what  we  could  most  conveniently  sell.  The  deu- 
beration  was  soon  finished  ;  it  was  found  that  our 
remaining  horse  was  utterly  useless  for  the  ploufi^ 
without  his  companion,  and  equally  unfit  ror  tbe 
road,  as  wanting  an  eye ;  it  was  therefore  detei^ 
mined  that  we  ibould  dispose  of  him  for  the  pur- 
poses above  mentioned,  at  the  neighbouring  fair, 
and,  to  prevent  imposition,  that  I  should  go  with 
him  myself.  Thongn  this  was  one  of  the  first  mer- 
cantile transactions  of  my^  life,  yet  I  had  no  doubt 
about  acquitting  myself  with  reputation.  The  opi- 
nion a  man  forms  of  his  own  prudence,  is  measured 
by  that  of  the  comnany  he  keeps ;  and  as  mine  was 
mo|i^  in  the  family  way,  I  had  conceived  no  unfa- 
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ij  worldly  wisdom.    My 
ling,  at  parting,  after  1 


L 


veurable  sentiments  of  m^ 

wife,  however,  next  morning,  at  parting, 

had  |fot  some  paces  from  the  door,  callen  me  back, 

to  advise  me,  in  a  whisper,  to  have  all  my  eyes  about 

me. 

I  had,  in  the  nsnal  forms,  when  I  came  to  the 
fair,  put  my  horse  through  all  his  paces ;  but  for 
some  time  had  no  bidders.  At  last  a  chapman  «p- 
proached,  and  after  he  had  for  a  ^ood  wliile  ex^ 
mined  the  horse  found,  ^/iiding  him  blind  of  one 
eye,  he  would  have,  nothing  to  say  to  him :  a  second 
came  up,  but  observing  he  had  a  spavin,  declared 
he  would  not  take  him  for  the  driving  home :  a 
third  perceived  4ie  had  a  windgall,  ana  would  bid 
no  money  :  a  fourth  knew  by  his  eye  that  he  had 
the  botts :  a  fifth  wondered  what  a  plague  I  could 
do  at  the  fair  with  a  blind,  spavined,  Milled  hack, 
that  was  only  fit  to  be  cut  up  for  a  dog-kennel.  By 
thiiB  time  I  be^an  to  have  a  most  hearty  contempt 
for  the  poor  animal  myself,  and  was  almost  ashamed 
at  the  approach  of  every  customer ;  for  though  1 
did  not  entirely  believe  all  the  fellows  told  me,  yet 
i  reflected  that  the  number  of  witnesses  was  a 
ittrong  presumption  that  they  were  right ;  and  St. 
Gregory,  upon  Good  Works,  professes  himself  to 
be  of  the  sam6  opinion. 

I  was  in  this  mortifying  situation,  when  a  brother 
clergyman,  an  old  acquamtance,  who  had  also  bu- 
sbiess  at  the  fair,  came  up,  and  shaking  me  by  the 
hand,  proposed  adjourning  to  a  public-house,  and 
taking  a  glass  of  whatever  we  could  get.  I  readily 
closed  with  the  offer,  and  entering  an  ale-hofuse,  we 
Were  shewn  into  a  little  back  room,  where  there 
was  only  a  venerable  old  man,  who  sat  whoUy  in*- 
tent  over  a  large  book,  which  he  was  reading,;  t 
never  in  my  life  saw  a  figure  that  prepossessed  me 
more  favourably.  His  locks  of  silver  srey  tenera- 
bly  shaded  his  temples,  and  his  green  old  age  aeem- 
ea  to  be  the  result  of  health  and  benevolence. 
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However,  his  presence  did  not  interrupt  our  con- 
versation ;  my  friend  and  I  discoursed  on  the  vari- 
ous turns  of  fortune  we  had  met ;  the  Whistonian 
controversy,  my  last  pamphlet,  the  archdeacon^ 
reply,  and  the  hard  measure  that  was  dealt  me. 
But  our  attention  was  in  a  short  time  taken  off  by 
the  T^ppearance  of  a  youth,  who,  entering  the  room, 
respectfully  said  something  softly  to  the  old  stran- 
ger. *'  Make  no  apologies,  my  child,"'  said  the  (dd 
man,  '*  to  do  good  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  all  our  fel- 
low-creatures ;  take  this,  I  wish  it  were  more ;  but 
five  pounds  will  relieve  your  distress,  and  you  are 
welcome.^  The  modest  youth  shed  tears  of  grati- 
tude, and  yet  his  gratitude  was  scarcely  equal  to 
mine.  I  could  have  hugged  the  good  old  man  in 
my  arms,  his  benevolence  pleased  me  so.  He  coil- 
tinued  to  read,  and  we  resumed  our  conversation, 
until  my  companion  after  some  time,  recollecting 
that  he  had  business  to  transact  in  the  fair,  promis- 
ed to  be  soon  back ;  adding,  that  he  always  desired 
to  have  as  much  of  Dr.  Primrose's  company  as  posr 
sible.  The  old  gentleman  hearing  my  name  men- 
tioned, seemed  to  look  at  me  vnth  attention  for 
some  time,  and  when  my  friend  was  gone,  most 
respectfully  demanded  if  I  was  any  way  related  to 
the  great  Primrose,  that  courageous  monogamist, 
who  nad  been  the  bulwark  of  we  church.  Never 
did  myheart  feel  sincerer  rapture  than  at  that  mo- 
ment. **Sir,*'  cried  I,  ^*  the  applause  of  so  good  a 
man,  as  I  am  sure  you  are,  adds  to  that  happiness 
in  my  breast  which  vour  benevolence  has  auready 
excited.  You  behold  before  you,  Sir,  that  l>r. 
Primrose,  the  monogamist,  whom  you  have  been 
pleased  to  call  great.  You  here  see  that  unfortun- 
ate divine,  who  has  so  long,  and  it  would  ill  become 
me  to  say,  successfully,  fought  against  the  deutero- 
gamy of  the  tapd," — **  Sir,"  cried  the  Strang,  stmdL 
with  awe,  **!  fear  I  have  been  too  familiar :  bat 
yoall  focgive  my  curiosity.  Sir :  I  beg  pardon."^- 
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''Sir,"  eried  I,  grasping  his  hand,  " jou  are  sq  far 
ffopi  4w«f^ng  me  b^r  yoar  funiliari^y,  that  I  most 

mYeileem. 
pnn^T,*'  pried 

glpribus  ptUar  of  unshaken  orthodoxy !  f^d  do  I 
OUhfi^^-^l  here  interrupted  wnat  he  vvms  going  to 
sayi  for  tno9jp;h,  as  an  author,  i  could  digept  no 
sinail  share  of  flattery,  yet  now  my  modesty  woojd 
permit  no  mcure.  However,  no  lovers  in  romance 
ever  cemented  a  more  instantaneous  friendship. 
We  tiUk^d  upon  several  subjects :  at  first  I  thought 
be  seemed  rather  devout  tnan  learned,  and  began 
to  think  he  despised  all  human  doctrines  as  di^ss. 
Yet  this  no  wf^  lessened  him  in  my  esteem  ;  ^r  I 
had  soqie  time  begun  privately  to  harbour  such  an 
opinion  of  myself.  I  therefore  took  occasion  to  oh- 
serye,  that  the  world  in  general  began  to  be  blamar 
bly  indHTi^ent  as  to  doctrinal  matter?,  and  followed 
Ikuman  peculations  too  much.— *' Ay,  Sir,^  replied, 
he,  as  ix  he  had  reserved  all  his  learning  to  that 
q^oment,  **  Ay,  Bir,  the  world  is  in  its  dotage,  and 
yi^  ib»  cos^daogony  or  cretdion  of  the  world  haa 
pi^e4  phflof<^l^ers  of  all  ^'^i,  Whatamodl^y 
(^  9pu^9jQ|  Ijiayo  ^^y  noit  broached  upon  the  crear 
^n  ol  WIS  Worl4 1  Sanchoniathon,  Manetho,  fi^ 
ioaiis,,  axul  OceUuf  Lucf^ni^  have  all  attempt,  tHk 
ii|  ytimf  The  latter  lias  Uiese  words,  Anarchon 
am  mi  atelutaioh  to  pahy  which  inc^ply  that  aU 
flings  hayo  noi^er  bogmning.  nor  end*  M^otho 
a^o»  who  Uved  ajbout  .we  time  of  Kc^u«i:bui|4^  ^s*. 
8^1— -Asser  being  a  Syriac  wprcl  T^^Mf  ^PBill^#^ 
%sp»name  ioih%  kings  of  ^t  <;<P«9i^iM!Jii  a^Tadbt 
Pha^-Asper,  MalKmrAsfi^ir-^^,  ^  WT*  i^mm  * 
<^4«^*H»»  «aHll  ahwwd ;  for  asiwci  uswa* 
^^  <Ni^^f^  «^<^^^?tt^<^<,  ^hich  u^pi^m}! 
igl)|  nfvwv  teach  ^e  world  *r  so  hfii.att<^i|iHi^ 
yptlgste— i?|t,  §^  I  ask  pardon,  \«a^ 
ftom  tkiB  question,' V^MMMt  be  actually  ws^  I  W^ 
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9  how  the  ereatioQ  of  the 
world,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  bnnnew  I  waa 
talking  of ;  but  it  was  mifficient  to  show  me  thai 
he  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  now  I  reyerenced  him 
the  more.  I  was  resolved  therefore  to  bring  him 
to  the  touchstone ;  bat  he  was  too  mild  and  loo 
gentle  to  contend  for  victory.  Whenever  I  made 
an  obssrvalion  that  looked  liked  a  challenge  to^ 
Gontroyersy,  he  would  smile,  shake  his  head,  and 
wy  nothing ;  by  which,  I  understood  he  could  say 
much  if  he  thought  proper.  The  subject  therefore 
insensibly  changed  from  the  business  of  antiquity 
to  that  which  brought  us  to  the  fair :  mine,  Ftold 
him,  was  to  sell  a  none,  and  very  luckily  indeed, 
his  was  to  buy  one  for  one  of  his  tenants.  My  horse 
was  soon  produced,  and,  in  fine,  we  struck  a  bar- 
gain. Nothing  now  remained  but  to  pay  me,  and 
he  accordingly  pulled  out  a  thirty  pound  note,  and 
bid  me  change  it.  Not  being  in  a  capacity  of  com- 
plying with  his  demand,  he  ordered  £ds  footman  to 
be  called  up,  who  made  his  appearance  in  a  very 
genteel  livery.  ''Here,  Abrahaiaii,'*  cried  he,  '*go 
and  get  gold  for  this  ;  you'll  do  it  at  neighbour 
Jackson's,  or  anpr  where.''  While  the  fellow  W3(S 
gone,  he  entertamed  me  with  a  pathetic  harangue 
on  the  great  scarcity  of  silver,  which  I  undertook 
to  improve,  by  deploring  also  the  great  scarcity  ot 
gold ;  so  that  bv  the  time  Abraham  returned,  we 
had  both  agreed  that  money  was  never  so  hard  to 
be  come  at  as  now.  Abraham  returned  to  inform 
us,  that  he  had  been  over  the  whole  fair,  and  ooulid 
not  get  change,  though  he  had  offered  half  a  crown 
for  doing  it  This  was  a  very  great  disappoint- 
ment to  us  all ;  but  the  old  gentleman,  having  paus- 
ed a  little,  asked  me  if  I  knew  one  Solomon  Flam^ 
borough  in  my  part  of  the  sountnr.  Upon  reply- 
ing that  ha  was  my  next-door  neiiuiboar  ;  "If  that 
be  the  case  then,*  returned  he,  '^  I  believe  we  shall 
deaL    You  shall  have  a  draft  upon  bim«  payable 
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««  Bi|^t ;  and  let  me  tell  yon,  he  is  as  warm  a  man 
as  any  within  five  miles  round  him.  Honest  Solo- 
mon ond  I  have  been  acquainted  for  many  vears 
together.  I  remember  I  oould  always  beat  mm  at 
three  Jumps  ;  but  he  oould  hop  on  one  l«g  farther 
than  1.*'  A  draft  upon  my  neighbour  was  to  me 
the  same  as  money :  for  I  was  si^Rcientlv  convinc- 
ed of  his  ability.  The  draft  was  signed,  and  put 
into  my  hands,  and  Mr.  Jenkinson,  the  cud  aentle* 
man,  his  man  Abraham,  and  my  horse,  old  Black* 
berry,  trotted  off  very  well  pleased  with  each  other. 

After  a  short  interval,  beinff  left  to  reflection,  I 
b^n  to  recollect  that  I  had  done  wrong  in  taking 
a  draft  from  a  stranger,  and  so  prudently  resolved 
upon  following  the  purchaser,  and  having  back  my 
horse.  But  this  was  now  too  late:  i  therefore 
made  directly  homewards,  resolving  to  get  the  draft 
ehanged  into  money  at  my  friend's  as  rast  as  possi,- 
ble;  I  found  my  nonest  neighbour  smoking  his 
pipe  at  his  own  door,  and  informing  him  that!  had 
a  small  bill  upon  him,  he  read  it  twice  over.  **  You 
can  read  the  name  I  suppose,'*  cried  I,  **  Ephraim 
Jenkinson." — **  Yes,'*  returned  he,  '*  the  name  is 
written  plain  enough,  and  I  know  the  gentleman 
too.  the  greatest  rascal  ander  the  canopy  of  heaven. 
This  is  the  very  same  rogue  who  sold  us  the  specta- 
cles. Was  he  not  a. venerable  looking  man,  wi& 
grey  hair,  and  no  flaps  to  his  pocket-holes?  And 
did  he  not  talk  a  long  string  of  learning  about 
Ghre^  and  cosmogony,  and  the  world  ?"  To  this  I 
Mplied  with  a  gr«an.  "Ay,"  continued  he,  **he 
has  but  that  one  piece  of  leiuming,  and  he  fdways 
talks  it  away  whenevw  he  finds  a  scholar  in  com^ 
panv ;  but  I  know  the  rogue,  and  will  catch  him, 
yet**^  ^ 

Though  I  was  already  sufficiently  mortified,  my 
greatest  struggle  was  to  come,  in  fsdng  my  vme 
and<  daughters.  No  truant  was  ever  more  afndd  of 
returning  to  sdiool,  there  to  behold  the  master^s 
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fiMM|  Hum  I  nvM  of  going  home.  I  wm  deterniin- 
ed,  fiowofer,  to  MiUe$Ato  their  fiiry,  by  flnt  falling 
into  a  pMiion  mjeelf. 

But  ahui!  upon  entering.  I  fonnd  the  ftonilj  no 
wa^  diipoied  lor  battle.  Mj  wife  and  girls  were 
all  in  tean,  Mr.  Thomhill  having  'leen  there  that 
day  to  inform  them,  that  their  Jonmey  to  town  waa 
entirelj  over.  The  two  ladies  baying  heard  r«fporti 
of  ns  from  some  maliciooa  pemon  abon*  na,  were 
that  day  aet  out  for  London.  He  could  neither 
diacover  the  tendency,  nor  the  author  of  these ;  but 
whateyer  they  might  be,  or  whoever  might  have 
broached  them,  he  continued  to  assure  our  family 
of  his  friendship  and  protection.  I  found,  there- 
fore^ that  they  bore  my  diaapuointment  with  great 
resignation  as  it  was  eclipsed  in  the  greatness  of 
theS  own.  But  what  perplexed  us  most,  was  to 
think  who  could  be  so  base  as  to  asperse  the  cha- 
racter of  a  family  so  harmless  as  ours,  too  humbk 
to  excite  envy,  and  too  inoffensive  to  create  disgust. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ALL    MB,   BUROHBLL't    VILI^NY    AT    ONCB    DHTSCTXO. 
THB  VOLLV  or  ASINO  OVIB-WISS. 

That  erening,  and  a  part  of  the  following  daj,  was 
employed  in  fraitless  attempts  to  discover  oar  ene- 
pues^:  scarcely  a  family  in  the  neighbourhood  bat 
interred  oar  suspicions,  and  each  of  as  had  reaaons 
for  oar  opinions  best  known  to  ourselves.  As  we 
were  in  this  perplexity,  one  of  our  little  boys,  who 
had  been  playing  abroad,  brought  in  a  letter-case, 
which  he  found  on  the  green.  It  was  auickly 
known  to  belong  to  Mr.  Burchell,  with  whom  it 
had  been  seen,  and,  upon  examination,  contained 
some  hints  upon  different  subjects ;  but  what  par- 
tieolarly  engaged  our  attention  was  a  sealed  note, 
■nperscribea,  The  copy  of  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  the 
two  todies  at  ThomniU  Castle,  It  instantly  oo- 
enrred  that  he  was  the  base  informer,  and  we  deli- 
berated whether  the  note  should  not  be  broke  open. 
I  was  against  it ;  but  Sophia,  who  said  she  was  sure 
that  of  all  men  he  would  be  the  last  to  be  guilty  of 
so  much  baseness,  insisted  upon  its  being  read.  In 
this  she  was  seconded  by  the  rest  of  the  family,  and 
at  their  joint  solicitation  I  read  as  follows: 

«  Ladies, 
*<T]9B  bearer  will  sufficiently  satisfy  yon  as  to 
the  penon  from  whom  this  comes :  one  at  least  the 
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Mmd  of  innooenoe,  and  rtady  to  pravont  its  being 
s^need.  I  am  informed  for  a  tmlh,  that  von  hare 
■ome  intention  of  bringing  two  yonng  ladiea  to 
town,  whom  I  have  Rome  knowledge  of,  under  the 
ehanioter  of  companione.  Ai  I  would  neither  have 
limplicity  impoted  upon,  noryirtne  oontaminated, 
I  moat  cner  it  at  mr  opinion,  Uiat  the  impropriety 
of  snch  a  step  wiU  be  attended  with  aangeron* 
eomeqnenoes.  It  has  never  be«n  my  way  to  treat 
the  intamoos  or  the  lewd  with  severity ;  nor  Hhoold 
I  now  have  taken  this  method  of  explaining  myaelf  , 
or  reproving  folly,  did  it  not  aim  at  guilt.  Take 
therefore  the  admonition  of  a  friend,  and  seriooaly 
reflect  on  the  oonsequenoes  of  introducing  inftony 
and  vice  into  retreats,  where  peace  and  innocence 
have  hitherto  resided.*' 

Our  doubts  were  now  at  an  end.  There  seemed 
indeed  something  applicable  to  both  sides  in  this  let- 
ter, and  its  censures  might  as  well  be  referred  to  tiicse 
to  whom  it  was  written,  as  to  us ;  but  the  malicious 
meaning  was  obvious,  and  we  went  no  fiarther.  Mv 
wife  had  scarcely  patience  to  hear  me  to  Uie  end, 
but  railed  at  the  writer  wiUi  unrestrained  resent- 
ment. Olivia  was  equally  severe,  and  Sophia  seem- 
ed perfectly  amazea  at  his  baseness.  As  for  my 
part,  it  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  vilest  inatancer 
of  unprovoked  ingratitude  I  had  met  with ;  nor 
could  I  account  for  it  in  any  other  manner,  than 
by  imputing  it  to  bis  desire  <n  detaining  my  young- 
est daughter  in  the  counti^,  to  have  the  more  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  an  interview.*  In  this  man- 
ner we  ail  sat  ruminating  upon  schemes  of  ven- 
geance, when  our  other  little  noy  came  running  in 
to  tell  us  that  Mr.  Burchell  was  approaching  at  the 
other  end  of  the  field.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  than 
deseriba  the  complicated  sensations  which  are  felt 
fixmi  the  pain  of  a  recent  injury,  and  the  pleasnrt 
of  an  approaching  vengeance.    Though  oof^-jyEiten 
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tiohs  were  only  to  upbraid  him  with  his  ingmUtnd^  . 
Tet  it  was  resolved  to  do  it  in  a  manner  that  woold 
be  perfectly  catting.  For  this  purpose  we  agreed 
to  meet  him  with  our  usual  smiles ;  to  chat  in  the 
beginning  with  more  than  ordinaiT  kindness ;  to 
amuse  hmi  a  little ;  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  the 
flattering  calm,  to  burst  upon  him  like  an  earth- 
quake, and  overwhelm  him  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
baseness.  This  bdng  resolved  upon,  my  wife  un- 
dertook to  manage  the  business  herself,  as  she 
really  had  some  talents  for  such  an  undertaking* 
We  saw  him  approach ;  he  entered,  drew  a  chair, 
and  sat  down. — "A  fine  day,  Mr.  Burchell/' — ^**A 
very  fine  day,  Doctor  ;  though  I  fancy  we  shall  have 
some  rain  by  the  shooting  of  my  corns.  ^' — ^*'The 
shooting  of  your  horns !"  cried  my.  wife,  in  a  fit  of 
laughter,  and  then  asked  pardon  for  being  fond  of 
a  joke.^~**Dear  Madam/'  replied  he,  "I  pa^on 
▼on  with  all  my  heart,  for  I  protest  I  should  not 
have  thought  it  a  joke  had  you  not  told  mi^*^ — 
*'  Perhaps  not,  Sir,'*  cried  my  wife,  winking  at  us ; 
''and  yet  I  dare  say  you  can  tell  us  how  many 
jokes  go  to  an  ounce." — "I  fancy.  Madam,"  re- 
turned Burchellj  "you  have  been  reading  a  jest- 
book  this  morning,  that  ounce  of  joke  is  soyery 
«>od  a  conceit ;  and  yet,  Madam,  I  had  rather  see 
half  an  ounce  of  understanding.**— *' I  believe  you 
might,"  cried  my  wife,  still  simling  at  us,  though 
the  laugh  was  against  her;  and  yet  I  have  seen 
some  men  pretend  to  understandiuff  that  have  very 
little.** — **  And  no  doubt,*'  returned  her  antagonist, 
'*yon  have  known  ladies  set  up  forwit  Uiat  had 
none."  I  quickly  began  to  find  that  my  wife  was 
likely  to  gain  but  little  at  this  business ;  so  I  re- 
solved to  treat  him  in  a  style  of  more  severity  my- 
sel£  "  Both  wit  and  understanding,"  cried  I,  '*  are 
ti^es  without  integrity ;  it  is  that  ^hich  gives  va- 
lue to  every  character,  ^he  i^poranVpeasant  with- 
out fault  is  greater  than  the  philosopher  wiUi  many ; 
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for  wbat  IB  genins  or  conragie  without  ah  heart  ? 
An  kone$t  man  it  the  noblest  work  of  Qod^'' 

"I  always  held  that  hackneyed  maxim  of  Pope,'^ 
returned  Mr.  Bnrchell,  **a8  ya*y  unworthy  a  man 
of  genius,  and  a  hase  desertion  of  his  own  superio- 
rity. As  the  reputation  of  hooks  is  raised,  not  hy 
their  freedom  from  defect,  hut  the  greatness  of  their 
beauties  ;  so  should  that  of  men  be  prized,  not  for 
their  exemption  from  fault,  but  the  size  of  those 
virtues  they  are  possessed  of.  The  scholar  may 
want  prudence,  the  statesmen  may  have  pride,  and 
the  champion  ferocity ;  but  shall  we  prefer  to  these 
the  low  mechanic,  who  laboriously  plods  through 
life  without  censure  or  applause  ?  We  mi^t  as 
well  prefer  the  tame  correct  painting  of  the  Flem- 
ish soiool,  to  the  erroneous  but  sublmie  animations 
of  the  Roman  pencil.'' 

"Sir,"  replied  I,  "your  prosent  observation  is 
iost,  when  there  are  shining  virtues  and  minute 
defects ;  but  when  it  appears  that  great  vices  are 
opposed  in  the  same  mind  to  as  extraordinary  vir- 
tues, such  a  character  deserves  contempt/' 

"  Perlmps,^'  cried  he,  "  there  may  be  some  such 
monsters  as  you  describe,  of  great  vices  joined  to 
great  virtues ;  yet  in  my  progress  through  life,  I 
never  yet  found  one  instance  of  their  existence: 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  ever  perceived,  that  where 
the  mind  was  capacious,  the  affections  wero  good. 
And  indeed  Providence  seems  kindly  our  friend  in 
this  pa;^icular,  thus  to  debilitate  the  understanding 
wherothe  heart  is  corrupt,  and  diminish  the  power, 
where  there  is  the  will  to  do  mischief,  llus  rale 
seems  to  extend  even  to  other  auimala:  the  little 
vermin' race  are  ever  treacherous,  cruel,  and  cow- 
ardly, whilst  those  endowed  with  strength  and 
power,  are  generous,  brave,  and  gentle.  *' 

"These  observations  sound  well,^'  returned  I, 
"and  yet  it  would  be  easy  this  moment  to  point  out 
a  man,**  and  I  fixed  my  eyes  steadfastly  upon  him, 
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*' whom  head  and  heart  form  a  moat  deteataUe  con- 
trast. Ay,  Sir/'  continued  I,  raiiing  m  yoioe, 
"and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportnni^  of  detect- 
ing him  in  the  midst  of  his  mnoied  seenrtty.  Do 
jon  know  this,  Sir,  this  pocket-book?"— "Yes, 
Sir,**  returned  he,  with  a  face  of  impenetrable  assn- 
ranee,  *^  that  pocket-book  is  mine,  and  I  am  glad 
/on  have  found  it." — **  And  do  yon  know,"  criMl  I, 
"  this  letter  ?  Nay,  never  falter  man ;  bat  look  me 
fall  in  the  face :  I  say  do  yon  know  this  letter  ?** — 
'*That  letter,"  returned  he,  **ye8,  it  was  I  that 
wrote  that  letter.'^ — ^*' And  how  could  you;*  said  I, 
*'so  basely,  so  ungratefully  presume  to  write  this 
letter?" — "And  how  came  you,"  replied  he,  with 
looks  of  unparalleled  effrontery,  "so  basely  to  pre- 
iume  to  break  open  this  letter?  Don't  you  know, 
now,  I  could  hang  you  all  for  this  P  All  that  I 
have  to  do  is  to  swear  at  the  next  Justice's,  that 
you  have  be«a  guilty  of  breaking  open  the  lock  of 
iny  pocket-book,  and  so  hang  you  all  up  at  this 
door."  This  piece  of  unexpected  insolence  raised 
me  to  such  a  pitch,  that  I  could  scarcely  govern  mj 
panion.  ''Ungrateful  wretch!  begone,  and  no 
longer  pollute  my  dwelling  with  thy  baseness  !  be* 
gone,  %nd  never  let  me  see  thee  again  ?  Qo  from 
my  door,  and  the  only  punishment  I  wish  thee  is 
an  alarmed  conscience,  which  will  be  a  sufficient 
tormentor !"  So  saying,  I  threw  him  his  pocket- 
book,  which  he  took  up  with  a  smile,  and  uiutting 
tiie  daiqw  with  the  utmost  composure,  left  us,  quite 
astonished  at  the  serenity  of  his  assurance.  My 
wife  was  particularly  enrag^  that  nothing  could 
make  him  angry,  or  make  mm  seem  ashamed  of  his 
viUames.  "Mv  dear,"  cried  I,  willin|;  to  calm 
those  pasrions  tnat  had  b^en  raised  to6  high  among 
U8,  ''we  are  not  to  be  surprised  tJiat  bad  men  waut 
sMme ;  they  omy  blush  at  being  detected  in  doing ! 
good,  but  glory  in  their  vices.'* 
"  Guilt  and  shame,  says  the  idlegory,  were  at  first 
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companions,  and  in  the  beginning  of  their  jonmey, 
insepMably  kept  together.  Bnt  their  .nnion  was 
soon  fonnd  to  be  disagreeable  and  inconvenient  to 
both ;  Guilt  gave  Shune  frequent  uneasineM,  and 
Shflone  often  betrayed  the  isecret  conspiracies  bt 
Guilt.  After  long  disagreement^  therefore,  they  at 
length  consented  to  part  for  ever.  Guilt  boldly 
walked  forward  alone,  to  overtake  Fat^,  that  went 
before  in  the  shape  of  an  executioner;  but  Shame 
being  naturally  timorous,  returned  back  to  keep 
company  with  Virtue,  which  in  the  beginning  of 
their  journey  they  had  left  behind.  Thus,  my  <^1- 
dren,  after  men  have  travelled  through  a  few  stages 
in  vice,  Shame  forsakes  them,  and  returns  back  to 
wait  upon  the  few  virtues  they  have  still  remaining.'' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

TUB   FAAIILY   USB  ART,    WHICH  TS  OPPOBSD    WITH   STILL 

GREAT  JSR. 

Whatever  might  have  been  Sophia's  sensatio^is, 
the  rest  of  the  fauiily  was  easily  consoled  for  IMr. 
Biircheirs  absence  by  the  company  of  our  landlord, 
whose  visits  now  became  more  frequent  and  longer. 
Though  he  had  been  disappointed  in  procuring  my 
daughters  the  amusements  of  the  town  as  he  design- 
ed, he  took  every  opportunity  of  supplying  them 
with  those  little  recreations  which  our  retirement 
would  admit  of.  He  usually  cams  in  the  morning, 
and  while  mv  son  and  I  followed  our  occupations 
abroad,  he  sat  with  the  family  at  home,  and  amu- 
sed them  by  describing  the  town,  with  every  part 
of  which  he  was  particularly  acquainted.  He  could 
repeat  all  the  observations  that  were  retailed  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  playhouses,  and  had  all  the  good 
things  of  the  high  wits  by  rote,  long  before  they 
made  their  way  into  their  jest  books.  The  intervals 
between  conversation  were  employed  in  teaching 
my  daughters  piquet,  or  sometimes  in  setting  my 
two  little  ones  to  box,  to  make  them  sharp^  as  he 
called  it  j  but  the  hopes  of  having  him  for  a  son- 
in-law,  in  some  measure  blinded  us  to  all  his  im- 
perfections. It  must  be  owned  that  my  wife  laid  a 
thousand  schemes  to  entrap  him :     or,  to  speak 
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more  tenderly,  used  overj  art  to  magnify  the  merit 
of  her  daughter.  If  the  cakes  at  tea  ate  abort  and 
crisp,  they  were  made  by  Olivia ;  if  the  gooseberry- 
wine  was  well  knit,  the  gooseberries  were  of  her 
gatl^ring ;  it  was  her  fingers  whidi  gave  the  pickles 
uioir  peculiar  green ;  and  in  the  composition  of  a 
pudding,  it  was  her  judgment  that  mixed  the  in- 
gredients. Then  the  poor  woman  would  sometimes 
tell  the  ''Squire,  that  she  thought  him  and  Olivia 
extremely  of  a  size,  and  would  bid  both  stand  up  to 
see  which  was  tallest.  These  instances  of  cunmng, 
which  she  thoueht  impenetrable,  jet  which  every 
body  saw  throng,  were  very  pleasmg  to  our  bene- 
factor, who  gave  every  day  some  new  proofs  of  his 
passion,  whidb,  though  they  had  not  risen  to  propo- 
sals of  marriajB;e,  yet  we  thought  fell  but  little  eliort 
of  it ;  and  his  slowness  was  attributed  sometimes 
to  his  fear  of  offending  his  uncle.  An  occurrence, 
however,  which  happened  soon  after,  put  it  beyond 
a  doubt  that  he  designed  to  become  one  of  our  far 
mily ;  my  wife  even  regarded  it  as  an  absolute  pro- 
mise. 

My  wife  and  daughters  happening  to  return  a  vi- 
sit to  neighbour  Flamborough^s,  found  that  that  fa- 
mily had  lately  got  their  pictures  drawn  by  a  limner, 
who  travelled  me  country,  and  took  likenesses  for 
fifteen  shillings  a-head.  As  this  family  and  ours 
had  long  a  sort  of  rivalry  in  point  of  taste,  our  spi- 
rit took  the  alarm  at  this  stolen  march  upon  us,  and 
notwithstanding  all  I  could  say^  and  I  said  much, 
il  was  resolvea  that  we  should  have  our  pictures 
done  too.  Having,  therefore,  e  ngaged  the  limner, 
— ^for  what  could  1  do  ? — our  next  deliberation  was, 
to  show  the  superiority  of  oar  tastes  in  the  atti- 
tudesi  As  for  our  neighbour's  family,  there  were 
seven  of  them,  and  they  were  drawn  with  seven 
oranges,  a  thing  quite  out  of  taste,  no  variety  in 
life,  no  compomion  in  the  world.  We  desired  to 
li  five  something  in  a  brightt»r  stylo,  and  after  many 
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debates,  at  length  came  to  an  ananimons  resolution 
of  being  drawn  together  in  one  large  historical  fa- 
inlly-piece.  This  would  be  cheaper,  since  one 
frame  would  serve  for  all,  and  it  would  be  infinitely 
more  genteel ;  for  all  families  of  any  taste  were 
now  drawn  in  the  same  manner.  As  we  did  not 
immediately  recollect  an  historical  subject  to  hit  ns, 
we  were  contented  each  with  bein^  drawn  as  inde- 
pendent historical  figures.  My  wife  desired  to  be 
represented  as  Venus,  and  the  painter  desired  not 
to  be  too  frugal  of  his  diamond  in  her  stomacher 
and  hair.  Her  two  little  ones  were  to  be  as  Cupids 
by  her  side,  while  I  in  my  gown  &nd  band,  was  to 
present  her  with  my  books  on  the  Whistonian  con- 
troversy. Olivia  would  be  drawn  as  an  Amazon 
sitting  ufion  a  bank  of  iiowers,  dressed  in  a  green 
Joseph,  richly  laced  vrith  gold,  and  a  whip  in  her 
hand,  Sophia  was  to  be  a  shepherdess,  with  as 
many  sheep  as  the  painter  could  put  in  for  nothing ; 
and  Moses  was  to  be  dressed  out  with  a  hat  and 
white  feather.  Our  taste  so  much  pleased  the 
'Squire,  that  he  insisted  on  being  put  m  as  one  of 
the  family  in  the  character  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
at  OUvia^s  feet.  This  was  considered  by  us  all  as 
an  indication  of  his  desire  to  be  introduced  into  the 
family,  nor  could  we  refuse  his  request.  The  pain- 
ter was  therefore  set  to  work,  and  as  he  wrought 
with  assiduity  and  expedition,  in  less  than  four  days 
the  wb  ^e  v  s  compleced.  The  piece  was  large, 
and  it  uust  be  ov^ned  he  did  not  spare  his  colours  ; 
for  whli!h  my  wife  ^a,ve  liim  great  encomiums. 
We  were  all  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  perform- 
ance ;  but  an  unfortunate  circumstance  had  ^ot 
occurred  dll  the  picture  was  finished,  which  now 
struck  us  with  dismay.  It  was  so  very  large  that 
we  had  no  place  in  the  house  to  fix  it.  How  we  all 
came  to  disregard  so  material  a  point  is  inconceiv- 
able ;  but  certain  it  is,  we  had  been  all  greatly  re- 
miss.   The  picture,  therefore,  instead  of  gratifying 
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our  vanity,  as  we  hoped,  leaned,  in  a  most  mortify- 
ing manner,  against  the  kitchen-wall,  where  iho 
canvass  was  stretched  and  painted,  much  too  large 
to  he  got  through  any  of  the  doors,  and  the  jest  of 
iJl  our  neighbours.  One  compared  it  to  Robinson 
Crusoe's  lok^ig  boat,  too  large  to  be  removed  ;  ano- 
ther thought  it  more  resembled  a  reel  in  a  bottle : 
some  wondered  how  it  could  be  got  out,  but  still 
more  were  amazed  how  it  ever  got  in. 

But  though  it  excited  the  ridicule  of  some,  it 
effectually  raised  more  malicious  sujKgestions  in 
many.  The  *Squire*s  portrait  being  round  united 
with  ours,  was  an  honour  too  great  to  escape  envy. 
Scandalous  whispers  be^an  to  circulate  at  our  ex- 
pense, and  our  tranquilhty  was  continually  disturb- 
ed by  persons  who  came  as  friends  to  teU  us  what 
was  said  of  us  by  enemies.  These  reports  we  always 
resented,  with  becoming  spirit ;  but  scandal  ever 
improves  by  opposition. 

We  once  again  therefore  entered  into  a  consulta- 
tion upon  obviating  the  malice  of  our  enemies,  and 
at  last  came  to  a  resolution  which  had  too  much 
cunning  to  give  me  entire  satisfaction.  It  was 
this :  as  our  principal  object  was  to  discover  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Thornhill's  addresses,  my  wife  un- 
dertook to  sound  him,  by  pretending  to  ask  his  ad- 
vice in  the  choice  of  a  husband  for  her  eldest 
daughter.  If  this  was  not  found  sufficient  to  in- 
duce him  to  a  declaration,  it  was  then  resolved  to 
terrify  him  with  a  rival.  To  this  last  step,  how- 
ever, I  would  by  no  means  give  my  consent,  till 
Olivia  gave  me  the  most  solemn  assurances  that  she 
'vould  marry  the  person  provided  to  rival  him  upon 
tnis  occasion,  if  he  did  not  prevent  it,  bv  taking  her 
himself.  Such  was  the  scheme  laid,  wnich  though 
I  did  not  strenuously  oppose,  I  did  not  entirely 
approve. 

The  next  time,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Thomhill 
came  to  see  us,  my  girls  took  care  to  be  out  of  the 
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way,  in  order  to  eive  their  Mamma  an  opportunity 
of  jfmtting  her  scneme  in  execution ;  bat  they  only 
retired  to  the  next  room,  whence  the^  could  oyer- 
hcNtr  the  whole  conversation.  My  wira^  artfully  in- 
troduced it,  hy  observing,  that  one  of  the  Miai 
Fhimborough's  was  like  to  have  a  very  good  match 
of  it  in  Mr.  Spanker.  To  this  the  'Squire  assent- 
ing, she  proceeded  to  remaric,  that  they  who  had 
warm  fortunes,  were  always  sure  of  ^tting  good 
husbands :  '*  But  heaven  help,**  continued  she,  *'  the 
girls  that  have  none.  What  signifies  beauty,  Mr. 
ThomhiU?  or  what  signifies  all  the  virtue,  and  aH 
the  qualifications  in  the  world,  in  this  age  of  self- 
interast  ?  It  is  not,  what  is  she  ?  but,  i/i^t  has 
she  ?  is  all  the  cry.*' 

"^ Madam,"  returned  he,  "  I  highly  approve  the 
jostiee,  as  well  as  the  novelty  of  your  remarks,  and 
if  I  were  a  king,  it  should  be  otherwise.  It  should 
then,  indeed,  be  fine  times  with  the  girls  without 
fortunes :  our  two  young  ladies  shoula  be  the  first 
(or  whom  I  would  provide." 

"  Ah,  Sir,"  returned  ray  wife,  "  you  are  pleased 
to  be  facetious :  but  I  wish  I  were  a  queen,  and 
then  I  know  where  my  eldest  daughter  snould  look 
for  a  husband.  But,  now  that  you  have  put  it  into 
my  head,  seriously,  Mr.  ThomhiU,  can^  you  recom- 
mend me.  a  proper  husband  for  her  ?•  iuie  is  now 
nineteen  years  old,  well  grown  and  well  educated, 
and  in  my  humble  opinion,  does  not  want  for 
parts." 

"Madam,"  replied  he,  **If  I  were  to  chooae,  I 
woidd  find  out  a  person  possessed  of  every  accom-*' 
plijBhment  that  can  make  an  angel  happy.  One 
with  prudence,  fortune,  tast^  and  sincerity :  s^ich, 
Bfadam,  would  be  in  my  opinion,  the  proper  hxA- 
band."  "Ay,  Sir,**  said  she,  "but  do  you  know  of 
any  such  person?" — "No,  Madam,"  returned  he, 
''it  is  impossible  to  know  any  person  that  desera^i 
to  be  her  husband ;  she*s  too  great  a  treasure  v»i 
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one  man's  possession  ;  she's  a  goddess !     Upon  my 
soul»,J  8]^f^|l^inrhat  .1  think,  she's  an  angd.^---''  Ah, 
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WM  actually  the  ca[8e)  :  bat, 
Sir,^^  contTnued['she,  ^*  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your 
approbation  of  our  choice." — ^'*  How,  Madam,^*  re- 
plied he,  '*my  approbation! — My  approbation  of 
such  a  choice !  Never.  What !  sacnnce  so  much 
beauty,  and  sense,  and  goodness,  to  a  creature  in- 
sensible of  the  blessing !  Excuse  me,  I  can  never 
approve  of  such  a  piece  of  injustice ! .  And  J  have 
rtay  reasons." — "Indeed,  Sir,"  cried  Deborah,  **if 
you  have  your  reasons,  that^s  another  affair :  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  these  reasons.^'^-"  Exooae 
I  me,  Madam,"  returned  he,  "  they  lie  too  deep  for 
'  I  discovery,  (laying  his  hand  upon  his  bosom)  ;  they 
remain  buned,  rivetted  here.^*  ,, 

After  he  was  gone,  upon  a  general  conaultatlop, 
we  could  not  teu  what  to  make  of  these  fine  senti- 
ments. Olivia  conadered  them  as  instances  of  the 
most  exalted  passion ;  but  I  was  not  auite  so  san- 
guine :  it  seemed  to  me  pretty  plain,  tnat  they  had 
inore  of  love  than  matrimony  in  them :  ye^  what- 
ever they  might  portend,  it  was  resolved,  to  prose- 1 
cute  the  scheme  of  farmer  Williams,  who,  from  my 
daughter's  first  appearance  in  the  country,  had  paid 
hisr  his  addresses. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

mSA  TKLY  ANY  VIRTUR  POUND  TO  RBSIST  TUB  POVYBR  Of 
LONG  AND   PLBASINO  TBMPTATfON. 

As  I  only  studied  my  chiM's  real  happiness,  the  a»- 
siduity  of  Mr.  Williams  pleased  me,  as  he  was  in 
easy  circumstances,  prudent,  and  sincere.  It  re- 
quured  but  very  little  encouragement  to  revive  his 
rormcr  passion ;  so  ihat  in  an  evening  or  two  he 
r*,.d  Mr.  Thornhill  met  at  our  house,  and  surveyed 
Wiih.  other  for  some  time  with  looks  of  anger ;  but 
Williams  owed  his  landlord  no  rent,  and  little  re- 
garded his  indignation.  Olivia,  on  her  side,  acted 
thd  coquette  to  perfection,  if  that  might  be  called 
acting  which  was  her  real  character,  pretending  to 
lavish  all  her  tenderness  on  her  new  lover.  Mr. 
Thornhill  appeared  quite  dejected  at  this  prefer- 
ence, and  with  a  pensive  air  took  lieave,  though  I 
own  it  puzzled  me  to  find  him  so  much  in  pain  as 
he  appeared  to  be,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  so 
easily  to  remove  the  cause,  by  declaring  an  honour- 
able passion.  But  whatever  uneasiness  hd  seemed 
to  endure,  it  could  easily  be  perceived  that  Olivia*! 
anguish  was  still  creator.  After  any  of  these  ^in- 
terviews between  her  lovers,  of  which  there  were 
several,  she  usually  retired  to  solitude,  and  there 
indulged  her  grief.    It  was  in  such  a  situation  I 
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fonnd  her  one  eyenin(|^,  after  ahe  had  been  for  lome 
time  supporting  a  fictitious  gaiety.   **  You  now  see, 
my  child/*  said  I,  *'that  your  confidence  in  Mr. 
Thornhill's  passion  was  all  a  dream :  he  permits  the 
rivalry  of  another,  every  way  his  inferior,  though 
he  knows  it  lies  in  his  power  to  secure  you  to  him- 
self bv  a  candid  declaration." — **  Yes,  Papa,**  re- 
turned she,  '*bnt  he  lias  ^      reasons  for  this  delay : 
I  know  he  has.     The  Fv^cerity  of  his  looks  and 
words  convince  me  of         n>u!  esteem.     A  short 
time  I  hope,  will  discover         (generosity  of  his  sen- 
timents, and  convince  you  chat  my  opinion  of  him 
has  been  more  just  than  yours."    "  Olivia,  my  dar- 
ling," returned  I,  *'  every  scheme  that  has  been  hi- 
therto pursued  to  compel  him  to  a  declaration,  has 
been  proposed  and  planned  by  yourself,  nor  can 
you  in  the  least  say  that  I  have  constrained  you. 
But  yon  must  not  suppose,  my  dear,  that  I  will  ever 
be  instrumental  in  suffering  nis  honest  rival  to  be 
the  dupe  of  your  ill-placed  passion.   Whatever  time 
you  require  to  bring  your  fancied  admirer  to  an  ex-  I 
planation,  shall  be  panted  ;  but  at  the  expiratiop 
of  that  term,  if  he  is  still  regardless,  I  must  abso- 
lutely insist  that  honest  Mr.  Williams  shall  here- 
warded  for  his  fidelity.   The  character  which  I  have 
hitherto  supported  in  life  demands  this  from  me, 
and  my  tenderness  as  a  parent  shall  never  influence 
my  integrity  as  a  man.    Name  then  your  day  ;  let 
it  be  as  distant  as  you  think  mroper ;  and  in  the 
meantime,  take  care  to  let  Mr.  Thomhill  know  the 
exact  time  on  which  I  design  delivering  you  up  to 
another.    If  he  really  loves  you,  his  own  good  sense 
will  readily  suggest  that  there  is  but  one  method 
alone  to  prevent  his  losing  you  for  ever.'* — ^This 
pr^pOBid,  which  she  could  not  avoid  considering  as 
perrectiv  jupt,  was  readily  agreed  to.    She  again 
renewed  her  most  positive  promise  of  marrying  Mr. 
Williams,  in  case  of  the  other*s  insensibility  ;  and 
at  the  next  opportunity,  in  Mr.  Thomhill's  pre- 
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senee,  that  day  month  vnm  fixed  opon  for  her  nup 
itak  with  his  rivaL 

Such  TisoroiM  proceedings  seemed  to  redouble 
Mr.  Thomhill's  anxiety :  bat  what  OliTia  really  felt, 
gave  me  some  un^aeineas.  In  this  straggle  be-v 
tween  prudence  and  passion,  her  yiyaeity  quite  for^ 
sook  her,  and  every  opportunity  of  solitude  ynM 
sovgiit,  and  spent  in  tears.  One  week  passed  away ; 
but  Mr.  ThOrtihill  made  no  efforts  to  restrain  )ier. 
nuf^iats.  The  succeeding  week  he  was  still  ao^u- 
ons :  but  not  more  open.  On  the  third  he  discon* 
tittijied  his  visits  entirely,  and  instead  of  my  daudi- 
ter  testifying  any  impatience,  aa  I  expected^  we 
seamed  to  regain  a  pensive  tranquillity,  whijsh  I 
looked  upon  as  resignatioR.  For  my  own  pairt,  I 
«vaa  now  sincerely  pleased  with  thinking  that  my 
child  was  goins  to  be  se<;uied  in*^  contmuanc^  of 
competence  and  peace,  and  frequently  applauded 
her  resolution^  in  preferring  happiness  to  ostenta> 
tion. 

It  was  within  about  four  days  of  her  intended 
nu|>tiail8,  that  my  little  family  at  night  were  gather- 
ed ^und  a  Charming  fire,  telling  stories  of  the  past» 
and  laying"  schemes  for  tne  future ;  busied  in  form^ 
ins  a  thousand  projects,  and  laughing  at  whatever 
foily  came  uppermost.  '*Well  Moses,"  cried  I, 
-'we  shaU  soon,  my  boy,  have  a  wedding  in  the  fa- 
mily :  what  is  your  opinion  of  matters  and  things 
in'  general?*'— -'^Lly  opinion,  father,  is,  that  all 
tUngs  go  on  very  well ;  and  I  was  just  now  think- 
mg,  tlmt  when  sister  Livy  is  married  to  fanjaer 
mlUams,  we  shall  then  have  the  loan  of  his  cyder^ 
press  and  brewing-tiibiii  for  nothing."— ^^  That  we 
shall,  Moses,  cried  I,  <*and  he  wpl  sii^rUB  iD^i^ 
and  the  Lady i  to  raise  our  spiritei^totiMbargf^n.^ 
— ''He  has  tautfht  that  song  to  our  mcl^^V  ctietf 
Mosesy  *'and  I  tnink^^  ha  goes  through  it  Veiry  pr«t<{ 
imy/'  ''Does he  so?*'  eried  I,  <'Uien  let  us  bavi 
it :  whetf^s  little  Dick  ?  let  him  up  vrith  it  boldly.^' 
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''My  brother  Ditk^**  cried  Bill,  m7rT0nii|nst,  ^ia 
just  gone  out  with  sister  Livy :  but  Mr.  Williams 
has  taught  me  two  songSL  and  111  sing  them  for 
jon,  Papa.  Which  song  do  you  choose,  the  Dying 
Swan,  or  the  Elegy  on  the  De<Uh  qf  a  Maa 
DogV  **  The  elegy,  child,  by  all  means,'*  said  I ; 
*'I  never  heard  that  yet ;  and  Deborah,  my  life, 
grief  you  know  is  dry,  let  us  have  a  bottle  of  the 
best  gooseberry-wine,  to  keep  up  our  spirits.  I 
have  wept  so  much  at  all  sorts  of  elegies  of  late, 
that,  without  an  enlivening  glass,  I  am  sure  this 
will  overcome  me ;  and  Sopl:^,  love,  take  yourgoi* 
tar,  and  thrum  in  with  the  boy  a  little.** 

AN  ELEGY 

ON  THS   PBATH  OF  A  &40  IKXt 

Good  people  all,  of  every  sort. 

Give  ear  unto  my  song. 
And  if  you  find  it  woncnous  short, 

It  eannot  hold  you  long.  ( 

In  Islington  there  was  a  man,  ' 

Of  whom  the  worid  might  say, 
That  still  a  godly  race  he  ran 

Whene'er  he  went  to  pray. 

A  kind  and  gentle  heart  he  had, 

To  comfort  friends  and  foes ; 
The  naked  every  day  he  dad. 

When  he  put  on  his  elothes. 

And  in  that  town  a  dog  was  found, 

As  many  dogs  there  be. 
Both  mongrd,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound, 

And  curs  of  low  degree. 

This  dog  and  man  at  first  wete  friends ; 

But  when  a  pique  began, 
The  dog*  to  gain  some  private  ends, 

Went  mad,  and  bit  ^e  num. 

Around  from  all  the  neighbouring  strsets. 

The  wondering  neighhoujrs  ran. 
And  swore  the  dog  had  lost  his  witt^ 

To  bite  so  good  a  man* 
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The  wound  it  SMmed  both  loro  and  lad 

To  every  Christtan  eye ; 
And  while  they  swore  the  dog  wm  mod. 

They  awore  the  nian  would  die. 

But  soon  a  wonder  came  to  light, 
That  show'd  the  rogues  they  lied— 

The  man  recover'd  of  the  bite, 
The  dog  it  was  tluit  died. 

"A  very  good  boy,  Bill,  upon  my  word,  and  an 
elMT  that  may  be  truly  callea  tragical.  Come,  my 
ohildren,  here's  Biirs  health,  and  may  he  one  day 
be  a  bishop !" 

*•  With  all  my  heart,"  cried  my  wife ;  "and  if  he 
but  preaches  as  well  as  he  sings,  I  make  no  doubt 
of  him.  The  most  of  his  family  by  the  mother's 
side,  could  sing  a  good  sons :  it  was  a  common 
saying  in  our  country,  that  the  family  of  the  Blen- 
kinsops  could  never  look  straight  before  them,  nor 
the  Hugginsons  blow  out  a  candle  ;  that  there  were 
none  of  the  Grogfams  but  could  sing  a  sons,  or  of 
the  Majorams  but  could  tell  a  story.'* — *^  However 
that  be,*'  cried  I,  **  the  most  vulgar  ballad  of  them 
all  generally  pleases  me  better  than  the  fine  mo- 
dern odes,  and  things  that  petrify  us  in  a  single 
stanza;  productions  that  we  at  on^e  detest  and 
praise.  Put  the  glass  to  ^our  brother  Moses.  The 
great  fault  of  these  elegiasts  is,  that  they  are  in 
despair  for  griefs  that  give  the  sensible  part  of 
mankind  very  little  pain.  A  lady  loses  her  muff, 
her  fan,  or  her  lap-dog,  and  so  the  silly  poet  r^ns 
home  to  versify  the  disaster.'* 

**  That  may  be  the  ir  'e,"  cried  Moses,  "in  sub- 
limer  compositions ;  T  me  Ranelagh  songs  that 
come  down  to  us  are  pewiectly  familiar,  and  all  cast 
in  the  same  mould :  Colin  meets  Dolly,  and  t(ey 
hold  a  dialogue  together  ;  he  gives  her  a  fairing  to 
put  in  her  hair,  and  she  presents  him  with  a  nose- 
gay ;  and  then  they  go  together  to  church,  where 
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they  give  good  advice  to  young  nymphf  and  swains 
to  set  married  as  fast  as  they  can/' 

"And  very  jgood  advice  too,"  cried  I ;  ''and  I 
am  told  there  is  not  a  pUce  in  the  world  where  ad- 
vice can  be  given  with  so  much  propriety  as  there ; 
for  as  it  persuades  us  to  marry,  it  also  furnishes  us 
with  a  wife :  and  surely  that  must  be  an  excellent 
market,  my  boy,  where  we  are  told  what  we  want,, 
and  supplied  with  it  when  viranting/* 

''Yes.  Sir,*'  returned  Moses,  "and  I  know  but  of 
two  sucn  markets  for  wives  in  Europe,  Ranelagh 
in  England,  and  Fontarabia  in  Spain.  The  Spa- 
nish market  is  open  once  a  year ;  but  our  English 
wives  are  saleable  every  nisht." 

''You  are  right,  my  boy,^  cried  his  mother,  "Old 
England  is  the  only  place  in  the  world  for  hus- 
bands to  get  wives/' — "And  for  wives  to  manage 
their  husbands,"  interrupted  I.  "It  is  a  proverb 
abroad,  that  if  a  bridge  were  built  across  the  sea, 
all  the  ladies  of  the  continent  would  come  over  to 
take  pattern  from  ours ;  for  there  are  no  such 
wives  in  Europe  as  our  own.  But  let  us  have  one 
bottle  more,  Deborah,  my  life  ;  and  Moses,  give  us 
a  good  song.  What  thanks  do  we  not  owe  to  hea- 
ven for  thus  bestowing  tranquillity,  health,  and 
competence.  I  thiiric^  myself  happier  now  than  the 
greatest  monarch  upon  earth.  He  has  no  such  fire- 
lide,  nor  such  pleasant  facet  about  it.  Yes,  I>bo* 
rah,  we  are  now  growing  old ;  but  the  evenKg  of 
our  life  is  likely  to  be  happy.  We  are  descended 
from  ancestors  that  knew  no  stain,  and  we  shall 
leave  agood  and  virtuous  race  of  children  beMnd 
08.  While Ve  live,  thev  vrill  be  our  support  and 
our  pleasure  here ;  ana  when  we  die^  they  will 
transmit  our  honour  untainted  to  posterity.  Come, 
my  son,  we  wait  for  a  song :  let  us  have  a  chorus. 
But  where  is  my  darling  Olivia  ?  That  little  che* 
rub*s  voice  is  always  sweetest  in  the  concert."-^ 
J^ust  as  I  spoke,  Dick  came  rrnning  in.    "  O  Papa, 
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Papa,  tbe  is  gone  from  as,  she  it  gone  from  iu ;  nkjr 
sister  Livv  is  gone  from  as  for  ever." — ^**GKrae, 
child  !*' — ^''^  Yes,  she  is  gone  off  with  two  gentlemen 


in  a  post-chaise,  and  one  of  them  kissed  her,  and 
said  he  would  die  for  her :  and  she  cried  Tery  much, 
and  was  for  coming  back ;  bat  he  persuaded  her 

X'n,  and  she  went  into  the  chaise,  and  said,  O 
t  will  my  poor  Papa  do  when  he  knows  I  am 
undone!** — "Now  then,"  cried  I,  "my  poor  chil- 
dren go  and  be  miserable :  for  we  shall  never  enjoy 
one  hour  more.  And  O  may  Heaven's  everlastmg 
fory  lieht  upon  him  and  his ! — ^Thus  to  rob  me  of 
my  child ! — And  sure  it  will,  for  taking  back  my 
sweet  innocent  that  I  was  leading  up  to  heaven. 
Such  sincerity  as  m^  child  was  poeseraed  of ! — But 
all  our  earthlj  happmess  is  now  over !  Go,  my  chil- 
dren, go  and  be  miserable  and  infamous ;  for  my 
heart  u  broken  within  me !" — **  Father,"  cried  my 
son,  "is  this  your  fortitude?"  **  Fortitude,  child! 
— ^yes,  ye  shau  see  I  have  fortitude  !  Bring  me  my 
pistols.  Ill  pursue  the  traitor:  While  he  is  on 
earth  1*11  pursue  him.  Old  as  I  am,  he  shall  find  I 
can  sting  him  vet.  The  villain!  The  perfidious 
villain  !*'-^I  had  by  this  time  reached  down  my 
;^j»istols,  when  my  poor  wife,  whose  passions  were 
^  not  so  strong  as  mine,  caueht  me  in  her  arms.  "  M^ 
dearest,  dearest  husband,*^  cried  she,  "the  Bible  is 
the  only  weapon  that  is  fit  for  your  hands  now. 
Opftt  that,  my  love,  and  read  our  anguish  into  pa* 
Iic^qo0,  for  die  has  vilely  deceived  us." — **  Indc^, 
fi^^**  iBiBumed  my  son,  after  a  pause,  "your  rage  is 
too  v|^«:it  and  unbecoming.  You  shf>iUd  be  mv 
OBOther's  comforter,  and  you  increase  her  pain,  it 
ill  suited  you  and  youT  reverend  character,  thus -to 
corse  your  greatest  enemy :  you  should  not  have 
cursed  him»  villain  as  he  is."-— "I  did  nol  ebxse 
Win,  child,  did  I?"— "Indeed,  ^r,  you  did  ;  you 
curst  him  twice.**—"  Then  may  Heaven  foigive  me 
and^iim  if  I  did !    And  now,  my  son,  I  see  it  was 
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more  than  human  benevolence  that  fixBt  taught  us 
to  bless  our  enemies !  Bloued  bo  bis  holy  name  lor 
aU  the  good  lie  hath  given,  aod  for  aU  llttt  be  hfftih 
taken  away.  But  it  is  not — ^it  is  not  a  small  dis- 
tress that  can  wring  tears  from  these  old  e^eSf  that 
have  not  wept  for  so  many  years.  Mjr  child  !•— To 
undo  my  darling; — May  confusion  seise — Heayen 
fofgive  me,  what  am  I  about  to  say ! — ^You  may 
resoiember  my  lg?e,  how  good  she  was,  and  bow 
charming,  till  this  vile  moment  jdl  her  care  was  to 
make  us  happy.  Had  she  but  died ! — But  she  is 
gone,  the  honour  of  our  family  contaminated,  and 
1  must  look  out  for  happiness  in  other  worlds  than 
here.  But,  my  child,  you  saw  them  go  off :  per- 
hf^  he  forc^  her  away  ?  If  he  forced  her,  she 
may  yet  be  innocent.*' — **  Ah  no.  Sir,*'  cried  the 
child  ;  **he  only  kissed  her,  and  called  her  his  an- 
gel, and  she  wept  very  much,  and  leaned  upon  his 
arm,  and  they  drove  off  very  fast." — **  She's  an  un- 
grateful creature,"  cried  my  wife,  who  could 
scarcely  speak  for  weeping,  **  to  use  us  thus.  She 
never  had  the  least  constraint  pnt  upon  her  affec- 
tions. The  vile  strumpet  has  basely  deserted  her 
parents  without  any  provocation,  thus  to  bring  your 
grey  hairs  to  the  grave  ;  and  I  must  shortly  follow." 
In  this  manner  that  night,  the  first  of  our  real 
misfortunes,  was  spent  in  the  bitterness  of  com- 
plaint, and  ill-supported  sallies  of  enthusiasm.  I 
determined,  however,  to  find  out  our  betrayer, 
wherever  he  was,  and  reproach  his  baseness.  The 
next  morning  we  missed  our  wretched  child  at 
breakfast,  where  she  used  to  give  life  and  cheerful- 
ness to  us  all.  My  wife,  as  before,  attempted  to 
ease  her  heart  by  reproaches.  "  Never,"  cried  she, 
**  shall  that  vilest  stain  of  our  family  again  darken 
these  hormless  doors.  I  will  never  call  her  daugh- 
ter more.  No,  let  the  strumpet  live  with  her  nle 
seducer :  she  may  bring  us  to  shame,  but  she  shall 
never  more  deceive  us.'* 
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**  Wife/*  laid  I,  "do  not  talk  thus  hardly:  my 
detettation  ot  her  gniU  is  as  great  as  yours ;  but 
ever  shall  this  house  and  this  neart  he  open  to  a 
poor  retttming  repentant  sinner.  The  sooner  she 
retnmi  firom  her  tranurressions,'  the  more  welcome 
shall  she  be  to  me.  For  the  first  time,  the  very 
best  may  err ;  art  may  por^nade,  and  novelty  mrpad 
oat  its  eharm.  The  nr^t  fault  is  the  child  of  sim- 
plicity, but  every  other  the  ofPspring  of  guilt  Yes, 
the  wretched  creature  shall  be  welcome  to  thia 
heart,  and  this  house,  thou|rh  stained  with  ten 
.thouiaiid  vices.  I  will  again  nearken  to  the  music 
of  her  voice,  again  will  I  hang  fondly  on  hur  •  bo- 
som, if  I  find  bat  repentance  there.  My  son,  bring 
hither  my  Bible  and  my  staff :  I  will  pursue  ^^9 
wherever  she  is ;  and  though  I  cannot  save  her 
from  shiune,  I  may  prevent  the  continuance  of  ini* 
quity." 


I  i-  f. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 
THi  pvwnnr  op  a  rxTHBR  to  reclaim  a  lost  child 

TO  VIRTIIB. 

Thouov  the  child  oonld  not  deseribe  the  gentle 
znan^s  person  who  handed  his  sister  into  the  poet- 
chaise,  yet  my  suspicions  fell  entirely  on  oar  yonng 
landloord,  whose  character  for  such  intrigues  was 
bat  too  well  known.  I  therefore  directed  my  steps 
towards  Thomhill-castle,  resolving  to  upbraid  him, 
and  if  Dossible  to  bring  hade  my  daughter :  but  he- 
fore  I  nad  reached  his  seat,  I  was  met  bj  one  of  my 
parishioners,  who  said  he  saw  a  lady  resembling  my 
daughter,  in  a  pK>8t-chai8e  with  a  gentleman,  whom, 
by  tne  description,  I  could  only  guess  to  be  Mr. 
Burchell,  and  that  they  drove  very  fast.  Tils  inr 
formation,  however,  did  by  no  means  satiafy  o;  e.  ] 
therefore  went  to  the  young  ^Squire's,  and  thonsit 
it  was  yet  early,  insisted  upon  seeing  him  immedi- 
ately. He  soon  appeared  with  the  most  open  fiuniliar 
air,  and  seemed  perfectly  amased  at  my  daiuihter's 
elopement,  prot^ting  upon  his  honour  that  be  was 
qmte  a  stranger  to  it.  1  now  therefore  condemned 
my  former  suspicions,  and  ooold  turn  them  only  on 
Mr:  Burchell,  who  I  recollected  had  of  late  setend 
private  eonferenees  with  her :  but  Ihe  appeanmoe 
of  another  witness  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  his 
46  H 
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TiUaiw,  who  ayerred,  that  he  and  my  daughter  wer6 
actnaUy  gone  towards  the  Wells,  about  thirty  milei 
off,  wnere  there  was  a  great  deal  of  company. 
Being  driven  to  that  state  of  mind  in,  which  we  all 
are  niore  ready  to  act  precipitately  tlian  to  reason 
righ^,  I  never  debated  with  myself,  whether  these 
aocoQitfi  nyight  not  have  been  piven  by  persons 
pnrj^osely  plaoed  in  my  way  to  mislead  me,  out  re- 
solved to  porsae  my  daughter  and  her  fancied  de- 
Inder  thither.  I  ^walked  along  with  earnestness, 
and  inquired  of  several  by  the  way ;  but  received 
no  accounts,  till,  entering  the  town,  I  was  met  by 
a  person  on  horseback,  whom  I  remember  to  have 
seen  at  the  ^Squire's,  and  he  assured  me,  that  if  I 
followed  them  to  the  races,  which  were  but  thirty 
«miles  farther,  I  might  depend  upon  overtaking 
them ;  for  he  had  seen  them  dance  there  the  night 
before,  and  the  whole  assembly  seemed  charmed 
with  my  daughter's  performance.  Early  the  next 
day  I  walked  forward  to  the  races,  and  about  four 
in  the  afternoon  I  came  upon  the  course.  The 
company  made  a  very  brilliant  appearance,  all  ear- 
nestly employed  in  one  pursuit,  that  of  pleasure ; 
how  different  from  mine,  that  of  reclaiming  a  lost 
child  to  virtue !  I  thought  I  perceived  Mr.  Burchell 
At  some  distance  from  me :  but,  as  if  he  dreade^  an 
interview,  upon  my  approaching  him,  he  mixed 
among  a  crowd,  and  1  §aw  him,  no  more.  I  now 
reflected  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  continue 
my  pursuit  any  farther,  and  resolved  to  return 
home  to  an  innocent  family  who  wanted  my  assist- 
ance. But  the  agitations  of  my  mind,  and  the  fa- 
tigues I  had  undergone,  threw  me  into  a  fever,  the 
flvmptoms  of  which  I  perceived  before  I  came  off 
tae  course.  This  was  another  unexpected  stroke, 
^M  I  was  more  than  seventy  miles  distant  ifirom 
home  $  however,  I  retired  to  a  little  ale-house  by 
the  h>ad-side,  and  in  this  place,  the  usual  retreat  ot 
indigence  and  frugaUty,  I  laid  me  down  patiently 
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to  wait  the  inne  of  my  diiorder.  I  Ungaiihed  here 
for  nearly  three  weeks :  bat  at  Uiit  my  conititiition 
preyailed,  though  I  was  anproyided  with  monmr  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  my  entertainment  It  is 
possible  the  anxiety  from  this  cironmstance  alone 
might  have  brought  on  a  relapse,  had  I  not  been 
supplied  bv  a  traveller,  who  stopped  to  take  a  eur* 
sory  refreshment.  This  person  was  noorther  than 
the  philanthropic  bookseller  in  St.  Paul's  Chnrcb- 
yard,  who  has  written  so  many  little  books  for  lit- 
tle children ;  he  called  himself  their  friend ;  but 
he  was  the  friend*  of  all  mankind.  He  was  no 
sooner  alighted,  but  he -was  in  haste  to  begone; 
for  he  was  ever  on  business  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, and  was  at  that  time  actually  compiling  viKr 
terials  for  the  history  of  one  Mr.  Thomas  Trip.  4 
immediately  recollected  this  good-natured  man's 
red  pimpled  face ;  for  he  had  published  for  me 
a|;ainst  the  Deuterogamists  of  the  age,  and  from 
him  I  borrowed  a  few  pieces,  to  be  paid  at  my  re- 
turn. Leaving  the  inn,  therefore,  as  I  was  yet  bat 
weak,  I  resolved  to  return  home  by  easv  joamevs 
of  ten  miles  a-day.  My  health  and  usual  tranqml- 
lity  were  almost'  restored,  and  I  now  condemned 
that  pride  which  had  made  me  refractory  to  the 
hand  of  correction.  Man  little  knows  what  cala- 
I  mities  are  beyond  his  patience  to  bear,  till  he  tries 
them:  as  in  ascending  the  heights  of  ambition, 
which  look  bright  from  below,  every  step  we  rise 
shows  us  some  now  and  gloomy  prospect  of  hidden 
disappointment :  so  in  our  descent  from  the  sum- 
mits of  pleasure,  thoueh  the  vale  of  misexr  below 
may  appear  at  first  dark  and  gloomy,  yet  the  busy 
mind,  still  attentive  to  its  own  amusement,  finds, 
as  we  descend,  something  to  flatter  and  to  please. 
Still,  as  we  approach,  the  darkest  objects  appear  to 
brighten,  and  the  mental  eye  becomes  adapted  to 
its  gloomy  situation. 
I  now  proceeded  forward,  and  had  walked  about 
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two  boon,  when  I  ptneiTed  what  Appeired  at  * 
ditUnoe  lik«  a  waftKon,  whieh  I  wai  molyed  to 
OTWtake ;  bat  wlieni  came  up  with  it,  foond  it  to 
be  a  itrolliiig  oompanj^  oart,  that  was  oarrying 
their  leenet  and  other  theatrical  f  nmiture  to  Uie 
neit  TiUaM,  where  ther  were  to  exhibit  The  cart 
was  attended  only  by  the  person  who  drove  it,  and 
iOne  of Hm  company,  as  the  rest  of  the  pUyers  were 
to  loUow  the  ensuing  day.  **  Good  company  upon 
the  roadt"  says  the  proverb,  **is  the  shortest  out" 
I  therolore  entered  into  conversation  with  the  poor 
player ;  and  as  I  once  had  some  theatrical  powers 
myself,  i  descanted  on  sach  topics  with  my  nsnal 
freedom ;  but  as  I  was  pretty  much  unacquainted 
with  the  present  state  of  the  stage,  I  demanded 
who  were  the  principal  theatrical  writers  in  vogue, 
who  the  Drydens  or  Otways  of  the  day  ?  *'  I  fancy, 
8ir,"  cried  the  player,  "  few  of  our  modem  dram*' 
tists  would  think  themselves  much  honoured  by 
being  compared  to  the  writers  ^ou  mention.  Dry- 
den*s  and  Kowe's  manner,  Sir,  are  quite  out  of 
iashion :  our  taste  has  gone  back  a  whole  centurr ; 
Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  and  all  the  plays  of  Shaik- 
epear^  are  the  only  things  that  go  down. — **  How," 
cried  1,  ''is  it  possible  the  present  age  can  be  pleas- 
ed with  that  antiquated  aialect,  tDa,t  obsolete  hu- 
mour, those  overcharged  characters,  which  abound 
in  the  works  you  mention  ?"  ''Sir,**  returned  my 
companion,  "the  public  think  nothing  about  dia> 
lect,  or  humour,  or  character,  for  that  is  none  of 
their  business ;  they  only  go  to  be  amused,  and  find 
themselves  happy  when  they  can  enjoy  a  panto- 
mime, under  the  sanction  of  Jonson's  or  Shak- 
speare's  name.**  "  So  then,  I  suppose,'*  cried  I, 
''^that  our  modem  dramatists  are  rather  imitators 
of  Shakspeare  than  of  nature.*'  "  To  say  the  truth,*' 
vetmmed  my  companion,  "I  don't  know  that  they 
imitate  any  thing  at  all ;  nor  indeed  does  the  pub- 
Ho  require  it  of  them :  it  is  not  the  tsomposition  of 
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the  piece,  but  the  number  of  itarti  and  attitadei 
that  maf  m  tetfodttoed  into  it,  that  elidU  applanie. 
I  have  known  a  piece,  with  not  one  Jest  in  the 
whole,  ahnigged  Into  popnlarit  j,  and  another  laved 
bv  the  poet^i  thirowing  in  a  fit  of  the  gripea.  No, 
Sir,  the  works  of  Ckmgrefo  and  Fambar  have  too 
mach wit  in  them  for  the  preeeal fiulaioar mo- 
dern dialect  it  mti-.^h  more  natnial.*'  ^ 
By  this  time  the  eqoipage  of  Qm  attoalng  com- 
njr  wad  arrived  at  the  vilhige,  wliich.  it  aoema, 
d  been  apprised  of  our  approach,  ana  was  come 
out  to  gaze  at  us ;  for  my  companion  observed,  that 
strollers  always  have  more  spectators  VTithont  doon 
than  within.  I  did  not  consider  the  impropriety  of 
my  being  in  such  company,  till  I  saw  a  moo  gather 
about  me.  I  therefore  took  shelter,  as  fiuit  as  poe- 
sible,  in  the  first  ale-house  that  offered,  and  being 
shown  into  the  common  room,  was  accosted  bv  a 
very  well-dressed  gentleman,  who  demanded  whe- 
ther I  was  the  real  chaplain  of  the  company,  or 
whether  it  was  only  to  be  m^  mas<]^uerade  charao- 
ter  in  the  play.  Upon  my  informing  him  of  the 
truth,  and  that  I  did  not  belong  in  any  sort  to  the 
company,  he  was  condescending  enough  to  desire 
me  and  the  plajrer  to  partake  in  a  bovn  of  punch, 
over  which  he  discussed  modem  politics  witn  great 
earnestness  and  interest.  I  set  him  down  in  my  own 
mind  for  nothing  less  than  a  parliament  man  at 
least :  and  was  almost  confirmea  in  my  conjecture^ 
when,  upon  askins  what  there  was  in  the  house  for 
supper,  he  insisted  that  the  player  and  I  should  sup 
with  him  at  his  house :  with  which  request,  after 
«ome  entreaties,  we  were  prevailed  on  to  comply. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

tn»    OB8CRIPTION    OF   A    PERSON    DISCOKT£NT£D    WITH 

THB  PRBSENT  OOVERNMBNT,     AND  APPRB- 

HBN8IVE  OP  THB  LOSS  OV  OUR 

LTBBRTIBS. 

Thb  house  wliere  we  were  to  be  entertained  lying 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  village,  our  inviter  ob- 
served, that  as  the  coach  was  not  ready,  he  would 
conduct  us  on  foot ;  and  we  soon  arrived  at  one  of 
the  most,  magnificent  mansions  I  had  seen  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  The  apartment  into  which 
we  were  sl;own  was  perfectly  elegant  and  modem : 
he^vrent  to  give  orders  for  supper,  while  the  player, 
with  a  wink,  observed  that  we  were  perfectly  in 
luck.  Our  entertainer  soon  returned:  an  ele- 
gant supper  was  brought  in,  two  or  three  ladies  in 
easy  dishabille  were  introduced,  and  the  conversa- 
tion began  with,  some  sprightliness.  Politics,  how- 
ever, was  the  subject  on  which  our  entertainer 
chiefly  expatiated ;  for  he  asserted  that  liberty  was 
at  once  his  boast  and  his  terror.  After  the  cloth 
yfnm  removed,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  Ifl^ 
Monitor?  to  which  I  replied  in  the  negative. 
••What,  nor  the  Auditor,  I  suppose?**  cried  he. 
**  Neither,  sir,'*  returned  I.  "Tliat's  strange,  very 
strange,**  replied  my  entertainer.  "  Now  I  read  all 
the  politics  that  come  out.    The  Daily,  the  Public, 
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the  Ledger,  the  Chronief^  ike  Lendon  Evening, 
the  Whitehall  Evening,.,  the  seventeen  Magazines, 
and  two  Reviews ;  and  though  the^  hate  eaw  other, 
I  love  them  all  Liberty,  Sir,  hbert^is  the  Bri- 
ton's boast,  and  by  all  my  coal-mines  m  Cornwall, 
I  reverence  its  guardians.** — ^^^Then  it  is  to  be  ho- 
ped," cried  I,  "you  reverence  the  king/' — ^**Yes," 
returned  my  entertainer,  **  when  he  does  what  we 
would  have  him ;  but  if  he  goes  on  as  he  has  done 
of  late,  rU  never  trouble  myself  more  with  his  mat- 
ters. I  say  nothing.  I  think,  only,  I  could  have 
directed  some  things  better.  I  don't  think  there 
has  been  a  sufficient  number  of  advisers :  he  should 
advise  with  every  person  willing  to  give  him  advice, 
and  then  we  should  have  things  done  in  another 
guess  manner." 

*'  I  wish,"  cried  I,  "  that  such  intruding  advisers 
were  fixed  in  the  pillory.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
honest  men  to  assist  the  weaker  side  of  our  consti-' 
tution,  that  sacred  power  which  has  for  some  yean 
been  every  day  declining,  and  losing  its  due  share 
of  influence  in  the  state.  But  these  u^orants  still 
continue  the  same  cry  of  liberty  ;  andif  they  have 
any  weight,  basely  throw  it  into  the  aubsiding 
scale.*' 

"  How,*'  cried  one  of  the  ladies,  "do  I  live  to  see 
one  so  base,  so  sordid,  as  to  be  an  enemy  to  liberty, 
and  a  defender  of  tyrants?  Liberty,  that  sacred 
gift  of  Heaven,  that  glorious  privilege  of  Britons  !*' 

**  Can  it  be  possible,'*  cried  our  entertainer,  "that 
there  should  be  any  found  at  present  advocates  for 
slavery  ?  Anv  who  are  for  meanly  giving  up  the 
privileges  of  Britons  ?  Can  any.  Sir,  be  so  abject  ?'* 

«  No,  Sir,"  replied  I.  "  I  am  for  liberty,  that  at- 
tribute of  0od !  Glorious  liberty !  that  theme  of 
modem  declamation.  I  would  have  all  men  kings. 
I  would  be  a  king  myself.  We  have  all  naturaBy 
an  eaual  right  to  the  throne,  we  are  all  originally 
equal.    This  is  my  opinion,  and  was  once  the  opt- 
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nion  of  a  cet  of  honest  men  who  were  ctlled  t/evel- 
len.  They  tried  to  erect  themselvei  into  a  comma- 
nity,  where  all  should  be  equally  free.  Bat,  alas ! 
it  woald  never  answer :  for  there  were  some  among 
them  stronger,  and  some  more  cunning  than  others, 
and  these  oecame  masters  of  the  rest ;  for  as  sore 
as  your  groom  rides  your  horses,  because  he  is  a 
eimninger  animal  than  they,  so  surely  will  the  anir 
mal  that  is  cunninger  and  stronger  than  he,  sit 
upon  his  shoulders  in  turn.  Since  then  it  is  en- 
tailed upon  humanity  to  submit,  and  some  are  born 
to  command,  and  others  to  obey,  the  question  is,  as 
there  must  be  tyrants,  whether  it  is  better  to  have 
them  in  the  same  house  with  us,  or  in  the  same  vil- 
lage, or  still  farther  off,  in  the  metropolia.  Now, 
Sir,  for  my  own  part,  as  I  naturally  hate  the  face 
of  a  tyrant,  the  farther  he  is  removed  from  me,  the 
better  pleased  am  I.  The  aenerality  of  mankind 
also  are  of  mv  way  of  thinking,  and  have  un&ni- 
monslv  created  one  king,  whose  election  at  once 
diminishes  the  number  of  tyrants,  and  puts  tyranny 
at  the  ffreatest  distance  from  the  greatest  number 
of  people.  Now,  the  great,  who  were  tyrants  them- 
selves before  the  election  of  one  tyrant,  are  natu- 
rally averse  to  a  power  raised  over  them,  and  whose 
weight  must  ever  lean  heaviest  on  the  subordi- 
nate orders.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  great,  there- 
fcHre,  to  diminish  kingly  power  as  much  as  possible ; 
because  whatever  they  .ake  from  that,  is  naturally 
restored  to  themselves ;  and  all  they  have  to  do  in  the 
state,  is  to  undermine  the  single  tyrant,  by  which 
they  resume  their  primeval  authority.  Now  the 
state  may  be  so  circumstanced,  or  its  laws  mtLj  be 
so  disposed,  or  its  men  of  opulence  so  mindecf,  as 
all  to  conspire  in  carrying  on  this  business  oC  un- 
dermining monarchy.  For,  in  the  first  place,  tf  the 
chrenmstances  of  our  state  be  such  ae  to  favour  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  make  the  opulent  still 
mure  rich,  this  will  increase  their  ambition.    An 
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Bccmntilatioii  of  wealth,  howeter,  aflqttt  taeeeiHUfUj  i 
be  the  conseqnence,  when,  as  at  present,  mora 
riches  flow  in  from  external  commerce  than  arise 
from  internal  industry  ;  for  external  commerce 
can  only  be  managed  to  advantaee  by  the  rich,  and 
they  have  also  at  the  same  time  wl  the  emolnment* 
arising  from  internal  industry ;  so  that  the  rich, 
with  us,  have  two  sources  of  wealth,  whereas  the 
poor  have  hut  one.  For  this  reason,  wealth,  in  all 
commercial  states,  is  found  to  accumulate,  and  all 
such  have  hitherto  in  time  become  aristocratical. 
Aj^in,  the  very  laws  also  of  this  country  may  con- 
tribute to  the  accumulation  of  wealth ;  as  when,  by 
their  means,  the  natural  ties  that  bind  the  rich  and 
poor  together  are  broken,  and  it  is  ordained,  that 
the  rich  shall  only  marry  with  the  rich :  or  when 
the  learned  are  held  unqualified  to  serve  their 
country  as  councillors,  merely  from  a  defect  ot 
opulence,  and  wealth  is  thus  made  the  object  of  a 
wise  man's  ambition ;  by  these  means,  I  say,  and 
such  means  as  these,  riches  will  accumulate.  Now 
the  possessor  of  accumulated  wealth,  when  fiimisb- 
ed'With  the  necessaries  and  pleasures  of  life,  has  no 
other  method  to  employ  the  superfluity  of  his  for- 
tune but  in  purchasing  power.  That  is,  differently 
speaking,  in  making  dependents,  by  purchasing 
tne  liberty  of  the  needy  or  the  venal,  of  men  who 
are  willing  to  bear  the  mortification  of  contiguooi 
tyranny  for  bread.  Thus  each  very  opulent  man 
generally  gathers  round  him  a  circle  of  the  poorest 
of  the  people  ;  and  the  polity  abounding  in  acca- 
n'ulated  wealth,  mav  be  compared  to  a  Cartesian 
system,  each  orb  with  a  vortex  of  its  own.  Those, 
however,  who  are  willing  to  move  in  a  great  man's 
vortAx,  are  only  such  as  must  be  slaves,  the  rftbble 
of  mankind,  whose  souls  and  whose  education  are 
adapted  to  servitude,  and  who  know  nothing  of  U- 
berty  except  the  name.  But  there  must  stiU  be  a 
large  numoer  of  the  people  without  the  sphere  of 
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the  oputont  man's  influence,  namely,  that  order  of 
men  which  subsist  between  the  very  rich  and  the 
very  rabble  ;  those  men  who  are  possest  of  too  Ur^e 
fortunes  to  submit  to  the  neighbouring  man  m 
power,  and  yet  are  too  poor  to  set  up  for  tyranny 
themselves.  In  this  middle  order  of  mankind  are 
generally  to  be  found  all  the  arts,  wisdom,  and  vir- 
tues of  society.  This  order  alone  is  known  to  be 
the  true  preserver  of  freedom,  and  may  be  called 
the  people.  Now  it  may  happen  that  this  middle 
order  of  mankind  may  lose  all  its  influence  in  a 
state,  and  its  voice  be  in  a  manner  drowned  in  th^t 
of  the  rabble :  for  if  the  fortune  suflicient  for  qua- 
lifying a  person  at  present  to  give  his  voice  in  stat^ 
afi^rs  be  ten  times  less  than  was  judged  sufficient 
upon  forming  the  constitution,  it  is  evident  that 
greater  numl^rs  of  the  rabble  will  thus  be  introdu- 
ced into  the  political  system,  and  they  ever  moving 
in  the  vortex  of  the  great,  will  follow  where  great- 
ness shall  direct.  In  such  a  state,  therefore,  all 
that  the  middle  order  has  left,  is  to  preserve  the 
prerogative  and  privileges  of  the  one  principal  jeo- 
vemor  with  the  xiiest  sacred  circumspection.  For 
he  divides  the  power  of  the  rich,  and  calls  oif  the 

Seat  from  falling  with  tenfold  weight  on  the  mid- 
e  order  placed  beneath  them.  The  middle  order 
may  be  compared  to  a  town,  of  which  the  opulent 
are  forming  the  siege,  and  to  which  the  eovemor 
from  without  is  hastening  the  relief.  While  the 
besiegers  are  in  dread  of  ah  enemy  over  them,  it  is 
but  natural  to  offer  the  townsmen  the  most  speci- 
ous terms ;  to  flatter  them  with  sounds,  and  amuse 
them  with  privileges  ;  but  if  they  once  defeat  the 

governor  from  behind,  the  walls  of  the  town  will 
e  but  a  small  defence  to  its  inhabitants.  What 
they  mf^  then  expect,  may  be  seen  by  turning  our 
eyes  to  Holland,  Uenoa,  or  Venice,  where  the  laws 
govern  the  poor,  and  the  rich  govern  the  laws.  I 
am  then  for,  and  would  die  for  monaichy,  sacred 
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monarchy ;  for  if  there  be  any  thing  sacred  amongst 
men,  it  must  be  the  anointed  Sovereign  of  his 
people ;  and  every  diminution  of  his  power,  in  v?ar, 
or  in  peace,  is  an  infringement  upon  the  real  liber- 
ties of  the  subject.  The  sounds  of  liberty,  patriot- 
ism, and  Britons,  have  already  done  much ;  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  true  sons  of  freedom  will  prevent 
their  ever  doing  more.  1  have  known  many  of 
those  pretended  champions  for  liberty  in  my  time, 
yet  do  I  not  remember  one  that  was  not  in  his  heart 
and  in  his  family  a  tyrant." 

My  warmth  I  found  had  lengthened  this  harangue 
beyond  the  rules  of  good  breeding ;  but  the  impa- 
tience of  my  entertainer,  who  often  strove  to  inter- 
rupt it,  could  be  restrained  no  longer.  "  What," 
cned  he,  "  then  I  have  been  all  this  while  enters 
tainin^  a  Jesuit  in  parson's  clothes !  but  by  all  my 
coal-mines  of  Cornwall,  out  he  shall  pack,  if  my 
name  be  Wilkinson."  I  now  found  1  had  gone  too 
far,  and  asked  pardon  for  the  warmth  with  which 
I  had  spoken.  "  Pardon  !^'  returned  he,  in  a  fury : 
**  I  think  such  principles  demand  ten  thousand  par- 
dons. What?  give  up  liberty,  property,  and,  as 
the  Gkkzetteer  says,  lie  down  to  be  saddled  with 
wooden  shoes !  Sir,  I  insist  upon  your  marching 
out  of  this  house  immediately,  to  prevent  worse 
consequences :  Sir,  I  insist  upon  it."  I  was  going 
to  repeat  my  remonstrances ;  but  just  then  we 
heard  a  footman^s  rap  at  the  door,  and  the  two  la- 
dies ciied  out,  "  As  sure  as  death  there  is  our  mas- 
ter and  mistress  come  home."  It  seems  my  enter- 
tainer was  all  thb  while  only  the  butler,  who,  in 
his  master's  absence,  had  a  mind  to  cut  a  figure, 
and  be  for  a  while  the  gentleman  himself  ;  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  he  talked  politics  as  well  as  most 
countrv  gentlemen  do.  But  nothing  could  now 
exceed  my  confusion  upon  seeing  the  gentleman 
and  his  laidy  enter :  nor  was  their  surprise  at  find- 
j  ing  such  company  and  good  cheer,  less  than  oura. 
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**  Qentlemen,"  cried  the  real  masker  of  the  home  to 
me  and  mv  companion,  "my  wife  and  I  are  your 
most  hmnble  servants ;  but  I  protest  this  is  so  unex- 
pected a  favour,  that  we  i^ost  sink  under  the  ob- 
ligation.'* However  unexpected  our  company  might 
be  to  them,  theirs  I  am  sure  was  still  more  so  to  us, 
and  I  was  struck  dumb  with  the  appr^ensions  of 
my  own  absurdity,  when  whom  should  I  next  see 
enter  the  room  but  m^  dear  Miss  Arabella  Wilmot» 
who  was  formerly  designed  to  be  married  to  my  son 
George,  but  whose  match  was  broken  off  as  already 
related.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me,  she  flew  to  my 
arms  with  the  utmost  joy. — **  My  dear  sir,"  criecl 
she,  ''to  what  happy  accident  is  it  that  we  owe  so 
unexpected  a  visit.  I  am  sure  my  uncle  and  aunt 
will  be  in  raptures  when  they  find  they  have  the 
good  Dr.  Primrose  for  their  guest."  Upon  hearing 
my  name,  the  old  gentleman  and  lady  very  politely 
stept  up^  and  welcomed  me  with  the  most  cordial 
hospitalitv.  Nor  could  they  forbear  smiling,  upon 
beine  informed  of  the  nature  of  my  present  visit : 
but  the  unfortunate  butler,  whom  they  at  first  seem- 
ed disposed  to  turn  away,  was  at  my  intercession 
fomven. 

Mr.  Arnold  and  his  lady,  to  whom  the  house  be- 
longed, now  insisted  upon  having  the  pleasure  of 
my  stay  for  some  days ;   and  as  their  niece,  my 
charming  pupil,  whose  mind  in  some  measure  had 
been  formed  under  my  own  instructions,  joined  in 
their  entreaties,  I  complied.     That  night  I  was 
shown  to  a  magnificent  chamber,    and  the  next 
momixu;  early  Miss  Wilmot  desired  to  vralk  with 
me  in  the  garden,  which  was  decorated  in  the  mo- 
dem manner.    Aft^  some  time  spent  in  pointing 
out  the  beauties  of  the  place,  she  inquiroc^  with 
,  seeming  unconcern,  when  last  I  had  heard'  from 
I  my  son  George?    "Alas!   madam,"  cried  I,  "he 
'.  has  now  been  nearly  three  years  absent,  vrithout 
'  ever  writing  to  his  friends  or  me.    Where  he  is  I 
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know  not ;  perhaps  I  shall  never  see  him  or  happi- 
ness more.  No,  my  dear  Madam,  we  shall  never 
more  see  sach  pleasing  hours  as  were  once  spent 
by  our  fire-side  at  Wakefield.  My  little  family  arc 
now  dispersing  very  fast,  and  povertv  has  brought 
not  only  want,  but  infamy  unon  us."  The  ^ood- 
natnred  girl  let  fall  a  tear  at  tnis  account ;  but  as  I 
saw  her  possessed  of  too  much  sensibility,  I  forbore 
a  more  minute  detail  of  our  sufferings.  It  was, 
however,  some  consolation  to  me,  to  find  that  time 
had  made  no  alteration  in  her  affections,  and  that 
she  had  rejected  several  offers  that  had  been  made 
her,  since  our  leaving  her  part  of  the  country. 
She  led  me  round  all  the  extensive  improvements 
of  the  place,  pointing  to  the  several  walks  and  ar- 
bours, and  at  the  same  time  catching  from  every 
object  a  hint  for  some  new  question  relative  to  my 
son.  In  this  manner  we  spent  the  forenoon,  till 
the  bell  summoned  us  in  to  dinner,  where  we 
found  the  manager  of  the  strolling  company  that  I 
mentioned  before,  who  was  come  to  dispose  of  tick- 
ets for  the  Fair  Penitent,  which  was  to  be  acted 
that  evening,  the  part  of  Horatio  by  a  young  gen- 
tleman who  had  never  a|>peared  on  any  staee.  He 
seemed  to  be  very  warm  in  the  praises  of  the  new 
performer,  and  averred  that  he  never  saw  any  who 
bid  so  fair  for  excellence.  '*  Acting,"  he  observed, 
'*was  not  learned  in  a  day  ;  but  this  gentlenian,^' 
continued  he,  *' seems  born  to  tread  the  stage.  His 
voice,  his  figure,  and  attitudes,  are  all  admirable. 
We  caught  him  up  accidently  in  our  journey  down.*' 
This  account,  in  Some  measure,  excited  our  curio- 
sity, and,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  ladies,  I  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accompany  them  to  the  play-house, 
which  was  no  other  than  a  bam.  As  the  company 
with  which  I  went  was  incontestably'  the  chief  of 
the  place,  we  were  received  with  the  greatest  res- 
pect, and  placed  in  the  front  seat  of  we  theatre  ; 
where  we  sat  for  some  time  with  no  small  impa- 
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tience  to  see  Horatio  make  his  appearance.  The 
new  performer  advanced  at  last ;  and  let  parents 
think  of  my  sensations  by  their  own,  when  I  found 
it  was  my  unfortunate  eon.  He  was  going  to  be- 
gin, when,  tumins  his  eyes  upon  the  audience,  he 
perceived  Miss  Wilmot  and  me,  and  stood  at  once 
speechless  and  immoveable.  The  actors  behind  the 
scene,  who  ascribed  this  pause  to  his  natural  timi- 
dity, attempted  to  encourage  him  ;  but  instead  of 
going  on,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  retired 
off  tne  sta^e.  I  don*t  know  what  were  my  feelines  on 
this  occasion,  for  they  succeeded  with  too  much  ra- 
piditv  for  description ;  but  I  was  soon  awaked  iro^i 
this  disagreeable  reverie  by  Miss  Wilmot,  who,  pale^ 
and  with  a  trembling  voice,  desired  me  to  conduct 
her  back  to  her  uncle's.  When  got  home,  Mr. 
Arnold,  who  was  yet  a  stranger  to  our  extraordi- 
nary behaviour,  being  informed  that  the  new  per- 
former was  my  son,  sent  his  coach  and  an  invitation 
for  him  ;  and  as  he  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  ap- 
pear again  upon  the  stage,  the  players  put  another 
in  his  place,  and  we  soon  had  him  with  us.  Mr. 
Arnold  ^ave  him  the  kindest  reception,  and  I  re- 
ceived him  with  my  usual  transpoil; ;  for  I  could 
never  counterfeit  false  resentment.  Miss  Wilmot 's 
reception  was  mixed  with  seeming  neglect,  and  yet 
I  could  perceive  she  acted  a  studied  part.  The  tu- 
mult in  her  mind  seemed  not  yet  abated  ;  she  said 
twenty  giddy  things  that  looked  like  joj,  and  then 
laughedloud  at  her  own  want  of  meaning.  At  in- 
tervals she  would  take  a  sly  peep  at  the  nass,  as  if 
happy  in  the  consciousness  of  irresistible  beauty, 
and  often  would  ask  questions  without  giving  any 
manner  of  attention  to  the  jEtnswers. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  HISTORY    OF   A    PHILOSOPHIC    VAOABOND,   PUBSVINQ 
NOVKLTY,   BUT  LOSING  CONTENT. 

After  we  had  supped,  Mrs.  Arnold  politely  offered 
to  send  a  conple  of  her  footmen  for  my  son's  bag- 
cage,  which  he  at  first  seemed  to  decline ;  but  upon 
hef  pressing  the  request,  he  wa<3  obliged  to  inform 
her,  that  a  stick  and  wallet  were  all  the  moveable 
things  upon  this  earth  that  he  could  boast  of. 
"Why,  ay,  my  son,*'  cried  I,  "you  left  me  but  poor, 
and  poor  I  find  you  are  come  back  ;  and  yet  I  make 
no  doubt  you  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  worlds* 
— **  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  my  son,  "but  travellin|;  after 
fortune  is  not  the  way  to  secure  her ;  and  indeed 
of  late  I  have  desisted  from  the  pursuit.** — "  I  fancy. 
Sir,**  cried  Mrs.  Arnold,  "that  the  account  of  your 
adventures  would  be  amusing:  the  first  part  of 
them  I  have  often  heard  from  my  niece :  but  could 
the  company  prevail  for  the  rest,  it  would  be  an 
additional  obligation/* — *^  Madam,*'  replied  my  son, 
"I  promise  you  the  pleasure  you  have  in  hearing 
will  not  be  half  so  great  as  my  vanity  in  repeating 
them;  yet  in  the  whole  narrative  I  can  scarcely 
promise  you  one  adventure,  as  my  account  is  rather 
of  what  I  saw  than  what  I  did.  The  first  misfor- 
tune of  my  life,. which  you  all  know,  was  great; 
but  though  it  distressed,  it  could  not  sink  me.    No 
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PjNnoii  ever  had  a  better  knack  of  hoping  than  I. 
The  leas  kind  I  foond  fortone  at  one  time,  ^e  more 
I  expected  from  her  another,  and  being  now  at  the 
bottom  of  her  wheel,  every  new  Bevolotiea  might 
lift,  bal  eonld  nol  depvMi  me.  I  prooeedid,  tliere- 
f ore,  toward!  hmdtm  on  a  tee  momiim^  »•  ^^7" 
nneaqr  abont  to-morrow,  but  elMorfnl  m  tte  birds 
that  oarolled  by  the  road,  and  eomlbrted  mveell 
with  reflecting,  that  London  was  the  mart  Wnere 
abilities  of  eveifj  kind  were  sore  of  meeting  dis- 
tinction and  reward. 

**  Upon  my  arrival  in  town.  Sir,  my  first  care  was 
to  deliver  your  letter  of  recommendation  to  our 
coQsin,  who  was  himself  in  little  better  circum* 
stances  than  I.  My  first  scheme,  yon  know.  Sir, 
was  to  be  usher  at  an  academy,  and  I  asked  his  ad- 
vice on  the  affair.  Our  cousm  received  the  propo- 
sal with  a  true  Sardonic  grin.  *  Av,*  cried  he,  'tnis 
is  indeed  a  very  pretty  career  that  nas  been  chalked 
out  for  you.  1  have  been  an  usher  at  a  boardinc- 
school  myself ;  and  may  I  die  by  an  anodyne  neck- 
lace, but  I  had  rather  be  an  under-tumkey  in  New- 
Sate.  I  was  up  early  and  late :  I  was  brow-beat 
y  the  master,  hated  for  my  uelj  face  by  the  mis- 
tress,  worried  by  the  boys  within,  and  never  per- 
mitted to  stir  out  to  meet  civility  abroad.  But  are 
you  sure  yon  are  fit  for  a  school  ?  Let  me  examine 
you  a  little.  Have  you  been  bred  an  apprentice  to 
the  business  P^  No.  'Then  you  won't  do  for  a  school. 
Can  you  dress  the  boys' hair  ?'  No.  *  Then  you  won't 
do  for  a  school.  Have  you  had  the  small-pox  ?'  No. 
'  Then  you  won't  do  for  a  school.  Can  you  lie  three 
in  a  bed?'  No.  *  Then  you  will  never  do  for  a  sdipol. 
Have  you  got  a  good  stomach  ?^  Yes.  *  Then  you 
will  by  no  means  do  for  a  schooL  No.  Sir,  if  you  ' 
are  for  a  genteel  easy  profession,  bina  yourself  se-, 
yen  years  an  apprentice  to  turn  a  cutler's  wheel ; 
but  avoid  a  school  by  any  means.  Yet  come,'  conr  j 
|i9ued  he,  '  I  see  you  are  a  lad  of  spirit  and  some 
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letrning-^wluit  do  yoa  think  of  commencing  an-, 
thor,  liKe  me  P  Yon  have  read  in  books,  no  doubt, 
of  men  of  genini  ttarving  at  the  trade :  at  present, 
111  show  you  forty  very  doll  fdlowi  about  town 
that  live  by  it  in  opulence ;  all  honest  jog-trot  men, 
who  go  on  smootnly  and  dully,  and  write  history 
and  politioi,  and  are  praised :  men.  Sir,  who,  had 
they  been  bred  coblen,  would  all  their  lives  have 
only  mended  shoes,  but  never  made  them/ 

**  Finding  that  there  was  no  degree  of  gentility 
affixed  to  the  character  of  an  usher,  I  resolved  to 
accept  his  proposals ;  and  having  the  highest  res- 
pect for  literature,  hailed  the  antiqua  mater  of 
G^mb-street  with  reverence.  I  thougnt  it  my  glory 
to  pursue  a  track  which  Dryden  and  Otway  trod 
Before  me.  I  considered  the  goddess  of  this  region 
as  the  parent  of  excellence ;  and  however  an  inter* 
course  with  the  world  might  give  us  good  sense,  the 
poverty  she  entailed  I  supposed  to  be  the  nurse  of 
genius!  Big  vdth  these  reflections,  I  sat  down, 
and  finding  that  the  best  things  remained  to  be 
said  on  the  wrong  side,  I  resolved  to  write  a  book 
that  should  be  nmolly  new.  I  therefore  drest  up 
three  paradoxes  v^th  some  ingenuity.  They  were 
false,  indeed,  but  they  were  new.  The  jewels  of 
truth  have  bedn  so  often  imported  by  others,  that 
nothing  WiS  left  for  me  to  import  but  some  splen- 
did thm^  that  at  a  distance  looked  every  bit  as 
welL  Witness,  ye  powers,  what  fancied  importance 
sat  perched  upon  my  quill  while  I  was  writins ! 
The  whole  learned  world,  I  made  no  doubt,  would 
rise  to  oppose  my  systems ;  but  then  I  was  prepa- 
red to  oppose  the  whole  learned  world.  Line  the 
porcupine,  I  sat  self-collected,  with  a  quill  pointed 
against  every  opposer.'' 

**  Well  said,  my  boy,"  cried  I,  ''and  what  subject 
did  jou  treat  upon  ?  I  hope  you  did  not  pass  over 
the  importance  of  monogamy.    But  I  interrupt ; 
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go  on :  Toa  poblithod  jour  pftimdoxat ;  well,  and 
what  did  the  learned  world  eay  to  yoor  paradoxes  ?*' 

**8ir,"  replied  my  son,  **  the  leamea  world  said 
nothing  to  my  paradoxes;  nothing  at  aU,  Sir. 
Every  man  of  them  was  employed  in  praising  his 
friends  and  himself,  or  condemning  his  enemies; 
and  unfortunately,  as  I  had  neither,  I  suffered  the 
eruellest  mortifleation,  neglect. 

"Aa  I  was  meditating  one  day  in  a  coffee-house 
on  the  fate  of  my  paradoxes  a  little  man  happening 
to  enter  the  room,  placed  himself  in  the  box  before 
me,  and  after  some  preliminanr  discourse,  finding 
me  to  be  a  scholar,  drew  out  a  bundle  of  proposiils, 
begging  me  to  subscribe  to  a  new  edition  he  was 
gomg  to  give  to  the  world  of  Propertins  with  notes. 
This  demand  necessarily  produced  a  replpr  that  I 
had  no  money ;  and  that  concession  led  nim  to  in- 
quire  into  the  nature  of  my^  expectations.  Finding 
that  mv  expectations  were  just  as  great  as  mjr  nurse, 
*I  see,*  cried  he,  *you  are  unacquainted  witn  the 
town  ;  1*11  teach  you  a  part  of  it.  Look  at  these 
proposals, — ^upon  these  very  proposals  I  have  sub- 
sisted very  comfortably  for  twelve  years.  The  mo- 
ment a  nobleman  returns  from  his  travels,  a  Creo- 
Uan  arrives  from  Jamaica,  or  a  dowager  from  her 
country-seat,  I  strike  for  a  subscription.  I  iirst  be- 
siege their  hearts  with  flattery,  and  then  pour  in  my 
prop<Mal8  at  the  breach.  If  they  snbscnbe  readily 
the  first  time,  I  renew  my  request  to  beg  a  dedicar 
tion  fee.  If  they  let  me  have  that,  I  smite  them 
once  more  for  enpaving  their  coat  of  arms  at  the 
top.  Thus,*  contmued  lie,  *I  live  by  vanity,  and 
laugh  at  it.  But  between  ourselves,  I  am  now  too 
wen  known :  I  should  be  glad  to  borrow  your  face 
a  bit ;  h  nobleman  of  distinction  has  just  returned 
from  Italy ;  mv  face  is  familiar  to  hut  porter ;  but 
if  you  bring  tnis  copy  of  verses,  my  life  for  it  yon 
succeed,  and  we  divide  the  spoil." 

**  Bless  us,  George,"  cried  I,  **and  is  this  the  em- 
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plojment  of  poet "  now !  Do  men  of  their  ezAlt^d 
talents  thnt  itoop  to  beggarr !  Can  thej  so  far  dis- 
naoe  their  calling,  as  to  make  a  rile  traflle  of  praise 

'*0  no,  Sir,"  returned  he,  "a  tme  poet  can  nerer 
be  so  base ;  for  wherever  there  is  genius,  there  is 
pride.  The  creatnres  I  now  descrioe  are  onlj  beg- 
gars in  rhyme.  The  real  poet,  as  he  braves  every 
hardship  for  fame,  so  he  is  equally  a  coward  to  con- 
tempt ;  and  none  but  those  who  are  unworthy  pro- 
tection, condescend  to  solicit  it. 

*'  Having  a  mind  too  proud  to  stoop  to  such  in- 
dignities, and  yet  a  fortune  too  humble  to  hasard  a 
second  attempt  for  fame,  I  was  now  obliged  to  take 
a  middle  course,  and  write  for  bread.  But  I  was 
unqualified  for  a  profession  where  mere  industry 
alone  was  to  ensure  success.  I  could  not  suppress 
my  lurking  passion  for  applause ;  but  usually  con- 
sumed that  time  in  efforts  after  excellence  whi«?h 
takes  up  but  little  room,  when  it  should  have  been 
more  advantageouslv  employed  in  the  diffusive  pro- 
ductions of  fruitful  mediocrity.  My  little  piece 
therefore  came  forth  in  the  midst  of  periodi- 
cal publications,  unnoticed  and  unknown.  The 
public  were  more  im^rtantly  employed  than  to  ob- 
serve the  easy  simplicity  of  mv  style,  or  the  harmony 
of  my  periods.  Sheet  after  sheet  was  thrown  off  to 
oblivion.  My  essays  were  buried  among  the  essays 
upon  liberty,  eastern  tales,  and  cures  for  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog ;  while  Philautos,  Philalethes,  Phile- 
luiheros,  and  Philanthropes  all  wrote  better,  be- 
cause they  wrote  faster  than  I. 

*'Now,  therefore,  I  began  to  associate  with  none 
but  disappointed  authors  like  mvself,  who  praised, 
deploreo,  and  despised  each  otner.  The  satisfac- 
&ction  we  found  in  every  celebrated  writer's  at- 
tempts was  inversely  as  their  merits.  I  found  that 
no  giBuius  in  another  could  please  me.  My  unfor- 
tunate paradoxes  had  entirely  dried  up  that  source 
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of  comfort.  I  could  neither  read  nor  write  with 
Batisfaction ;  for  excellence  in  another  was  my 
aversion,  and  writing  was  mv  trade. 

**  In  the  midst  of  these  gloomy  reflections,  as  I 
was  one  day  sitting  on  a  bench  in  St.  Jameses  park, 
a  yonnj;  gentleman  of  distinction  who  had  been 
my  intimate  acquaintance  at  the  university,  ap- 
proached me.  We  saluted  each  other  with  some 
hesitation  ;  he  almost  ashamed  of  being  known  to 
one  who  made  so  shabby  an  appearance,  and  I 
afraid  of  a  repulse.  But  my  suspicions  soon  va- 
nished; for  Ned  Thomhill  was  at  the  bottom  a 
very  ffood-natured  fellow." 

"  What  did  you  say,  George  !"  interrupted  I, — 
*' Thomhill,  was  not  that  his  name?  It  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  other  than  my  landlord." — **  Bless  me," 
cried  Mrs.  Arnold,  **is  Mr.  Thomhill  so  near  a 
neighbour  of  yours  ?  He  has  long  been  a  friend 
to  our  family,  and  we  expect  a  visit  from  him 
shortly.'* 

'*  My  friend's  first  care,"  continued  my  son,  "  was 
to  alter  my  appearance  by  a  very  fine  suit  of  his 
own  clothes,  and  then  I  was  admitted  to  his  table, 
upon  the  footing  of  half  friend,  half  underling. 
My  business  was  to  attend  him  at  auctions,  to  put 
him  in  spirits  when  he  sat  for  his  picture,  to  take  the 
left  hand  in  his  chariot  when  not  filled  by  another, 
and  to  assist  at  tattering  a  kip,  as  the  phrase  was, 
when  he  had  a  mind  for  a  frolic.  Besides  this,  I 
had  twenty  other  little  employments  in  the  family. 
I  was  to  do  many  small  things  without  bidding ;  to 
carry  the  corkscrew ;  to  stand  godfather  to  sSL  the 
butler's  children  ;  to  sing  when  I  was  bid ;  to  be 
never  out  of  humour ;  always  to  be  humble^  and  if 
I  could,  to  be  very  happy. 

^*  In  this  honourable  post,  however,  I  was  not 
without  a  rival  A  captain  of  marines,  who  was 
formed  for  the  place  by  nature,  opposed  me  in  my 
patron's  affections.    His  mother  had  been  laundress 
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to  a  man  of  qnality,  and  thus  he  earl^  acquired  a 
taste  for  pimpins  and  i>edigree.  As  this  ^^ntleman 
made  it  the  stuay  of  his  life  to  be  acquainted  with 
lords,  though  he  was  dismissed  from  several  for  his 
stupiditT,  yet  he  found  many  of  them  who  were  as 
dull  as  himself,  that  permitted  his  assiduities.  As 
flattery  was  his  trade,  he  practised  it  with  the  easi- 
est address  imaginable ;  but  it  came  awkward  and 
stiff  from  me :  and  as  every  day  my  patron's  desire 
of  flattery  increased,  so  every  hour  being  better  ac^ 
quainted  with  his  defects,  I  became  more  unwilling 
to  give  it.  Thus  I  ^as  once  more  fairly  goin^  to 
give  up  the  field  to  the  captain,  when  my  fnend 
found  occasion  for  my  assistance.  This  was  nothing 
less  than  to  fight  a  duel  for  him,  with  a  gentleman 
whose  sister  it  was  pretended  he  had  used  ill.  I 
readily  complied  with  his  request,  and  thonp;h  I  see 
you  are  displeased  with  my  conduct,  yet  as  it  was  a 
debt  indispensably  due  to  friendship,  I  could  not 
refuse.  I  undertook  the  affair,  disarmed  my  anta- 
gonist, and  soon  after  had  the  pleasure  of  finding 
that  the  lady  was  only  a  woman  of  the  tovm,  and 
the  fellow  her  bully  and  a  sharper.  This  piece  of 
service  was  repaid  with  the  warmest  professions  of 
gratitude ;  but  as  my  friend  was  to  leave  town  in  a 
few  days,  he  knew  no  other  method  of  serving  me, 
but  by  recommending  me  to  his  uncle  Sir  William 
Thornhill,  and  another  nobleman  of  great  distinc- 
tion, who  enjoyed  a  post  under  the  government. 
When  he  was  gone,  my  first  care  was  to  carry  his 
recommendatory  letter  to  his  uncle,  a  man  whose 
character  for  every  virtue  was  universal,  yet  just. 
I  was  received  by  his  servants  with  the  most  hospi- 
table smiles ;  for  the  looks  of  the  domestics  ever 
transmit  their  master's  benevolence.  Being  shown 
into  a  grand  apartment,  where  Sir  William  soon 
came  to  me,  I  delivered  my  message  and  letter, 
which  he  read,  and  after  pausing  some  minutes, 
'Pray,  Sir,'  cried  he,  'inform  me  what  you  have 
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done  for  my  kinsman,  to  dcserre  this  wann  reoom- 
mendation  P  But  I  supposej  Sir,  I  guess  your  me- 
rits ;  you  have  fought  for  him :  and  so  you  would 
expect  a  reward  from  me  for  bein^  the  instrument 
of  his  vices  ?  I  wish,  sincerely  wish,  that  my  j^re- 
sent  refusal  may  be  some  punishment  for  your  gmlt ; 
but  still  more,  that  it  may  be  some  inducement  to 
▼our  repentance/ — ^The  severity  of  this  rebuke  I 
bore  patiently,  because  I  knew  it  was  just.  My 
whole  expectations  now,  therefore,  lay  in  mv  letter 
to  the  great  man.  As  the  doors  of  the  nobility  are 
almost  ever  beset  with  beggars,  all  ready  to  thrust 
in  some  sly  petition,  I  found  it  no  eas^  matter  to 
gain  admittance.  However,  after  bribing  the  ser- 
vants with  half  my  worldly  fortune,  I  was  at  last 
shown  into  a  spacious  apartment,  mv  letter  being 
previouslv  sent  np  for  his  lordship  s  inspection. 
During  tnis  anxious  interval  I  had  full  time  to  look 
round  me.  Every  thing  was  grand,  and  of  happy 
contrivance ;  the  paintings,  the  furniture,  the  gild- 
ings, petrified  me  with  awe,  and  raised  my  idea  of 
the  owner.  Ah !  thought  I  to  myself,  how  very 
great  must  the  possessor  of  all  these  things  be,  who 
carries  in  his  head  the  business  of  the  state,  and 
whose  house  displays  half  the  wealth  of  a  kingdom ; 
sure  his  genius  must  be  unfathomable !  During 
these  awful  reflections,  I  heard  a  step  come  heavily 
forward.  Ah,  this  is  the  ^eat  man  himself !  No, 
it  was  only  a  chambermiaid.  Another  foot  was 
heard  soon  after.  This  must  be  he !  No,  it  was 
onlv  the  great  man's  valet-de-chambre.  At  last  his 
lordship  actually  made  his  appearance.  'Are  you,' 
cried  he,  'the  bearer  of  this  here  letter  ?'  I  answer- 
ed with  a  bow.  '  I  learn  by  this/  continued  he, 
'as  how  that — *  But  just  at  that  instant  a  servant 
delivered  hun  a  card  ;  and  without  taking  farther 
notice,  he  went  out  of  the  room,  and  left  me  to  di- 
gest my  own  happiness  at  leisure.  I  saw  no  more 
of  him,  tUl  told  by  his  footman  that  his  lordship 
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was  going  to  his  coach  at  the  door.  Down  I  imme- 
diately followed,  and  joined  mj  voice  to  that  of 
three  or  four  more,  who  came,  like  me,  to  petition 
for  favomrs.  His  lordship,  however,  went  too  fast 
for  us,  and  was  gaining  his  chariot  door  with  large 
strides,  when  I  hallooed  out  to  know  if  I  was  to 
have  any  reply.  He  was  by  this  time  got  in,  and 
muttered  an  answer,  half  of  which  omy^  I  heard, 
the  other  half  was  lost  in  the  rattling  of  his  chariot 
wheels.  I  stood  for  some  time  with  my  neck 
stretched  out,  in  the  posture  of  one  that  was  listen- 
ing to  c^tch  the  glorious  sounds,  till  looking  round 
me,  I  found  myself  alone  at  his  lordsMp's  gate. 

"My  patience,'*  continued  my  son,  "was  now 
(]^uite  exhausted :  stung  with  the  thousand  indigni- 
ties I  had  met  with,  I  was  willing  to  cast  myself 
away,  and  only  wanted  the  eulf  to  receive  me.  I 
regarded  myself  as  one  of  those  vile  things  that 
nature  designed  should  be  thrown  by  into  her  lum- 
beivroom,  there  to  perish  in  obscurity.  I  had  still, 
however,  half  a  guinea  left,  and  of  that  I  thought 
fortune  herself  should  not  deprive  me  ;  but  in  or- 
der to  be  sure  of  this,  I  was  resolved  to  go  instantly 
and  spend  it,  while  I  had  it,  and  then  trust  to  oc- 
currences for  the  rest.  As  I  was  going  along  with 
this  resolution,  it  happened  that  Mr.  drispe's  office 
seemed  invitingly  open  to  give  me  a  welcome  re- 
ception. In  this  office,  Mr.  Crispe  kindly  ofTers  all 
his  Majesty^s  subjects  a  generous  promise  of  <€30 
aryear ;  for  which  promise,  all  they  give  in  return 
is  their  hberty  for  life,  and  permission  to  let  him 
transport  them  to  America  as  slaves.  I  was  happy 
at  finding  a  place,  where  I  could  lose  my  fears  in 
desperation,  and  entered  this  cell  (for  it  had  the 
appearance  of  one)  with  the  devotion  of  a  monastic. 
Here  I  found  a  number  of  rjoor  creatures,  all  in  cir- 
cumstances like  mj|8elf,  expectinj;  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Crispe,  presenting  a  true  epitome  of  English 
impntience.     Each  untractable  soul,  at  variance 
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with  fortune,  wreaked  her  injories  on  their  own 
hearts:  but  Mr.  Grispe  at  ktst  came  down,  and  all 
Our  murmurs  were  hushed.  He  deigped  to  regard 
me  with  an  air  of  peculiar  approbation  ;  and,  in- 
deed, he  was  the  first  man  who^  for  a  month  past, 
had  talked  to  me  with  smiles.  After  a  few  que»* 
tions,  he  found  I  was  fit  for  every  thing  in  the 
world.  He  paused  awhile  upon  the  properest 
means  of  providing  for  me ;  and,  slapping  his  fore- 
head as  if  he  had  found  it,  assured  me,  that  there 
was  at  that  time  an  embassy  talked  of  from  the  sy- 
nod of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Chickasaw  Indijjjiis,  and 
that  he  would  use  his  interest  to  get  me  made  se- 
cretary. I  knew  in  my  own  heart  that  the  fellow 
lied,  and  yet  his  promise  gave  me  pleasure,  there 
was  something  so  magnificent  in  the  sound.  I 
fairly  therefore  divided  mv  half  ^inea,  one  half  of 
which  went  to  be  added  to  his  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  and  with  the  other  half  I  resolved  to  go  to 
the  next  tavern,  to  be  there  more  happy  than  he. 

'*  As  I  was  going  out  with  that  resolution,  I  was 
met  at  the  door  by  a  captain  of  a  ship,  with  whom 
I  had  formerly  some  uttle  acquaintance,  and  he 
agreed  to  be  my  companion  over  a  bowl  of  punch. 
As  I  never  choose  to  make  a  secret  of  my  circum- 
stances, h^  assured  me  that  I  was  upon  the  very 
point  of  riiin,  in  listening  to  the  office-keeper's  pro- 
mises :  for  that  he  only  designed  to  sell  me  to  the 
plantations.  *  But,^  continued  he,  *  I  fancv  you 
might,  by  a  much  shorter  voyage,  be  very  easily  put 
into  a  genteel  way  of  bread.  Take  my  advice.  My 
ship  sails  to-morrow  for  Amsterdam :  what  if  you 
go  in  her  as  a  passenger  ?  The  moment  yon  land, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  teach  the  Dutchmen  Eng- 
lish, and  I'll  warrant  you'll  get  pupils  and  money 
enough.  I  suppose  you  understand  English,'  added 
he,  *  by  this  time,  or  the  deuce  is  in  it.'  I  confidently 
assured  him  of  that  ;  but  expressed  a  doubt  who* 
ther  the  Dutch  would  be  willing  to  learn  English, 
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He  affinned  with  an  oath  that  they  were  fond  of  it 
to  distraction  ;  and,  upon  that  affirmation,  I  agreed 
with  his  proposal,  and  embarked  the  next  day^  to 
teach  the  Dutch  English  in  Holland.  The  wind 
was  fair ;  oar  voyage  short :  and,  after  having  paid 
mv  passage  with  Half  my  moveables,  I  found  my- 
self, fallen  as  from  the  skies,  a  stranger  in  one  of 
the  principal  streets  of  Amsterdam.  In  this  situa- 
tion, I  was  unvdlling  to  let  any  time  pass  unem- 
ployed in  teaching.  I  addressed  myself,  therefore, 
to  two  or  three  of  those  I  met,  whose  appearance 
seemed  most  promising ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
make  ourselves  mutually  understood.  It  was  not 
till  this  very  moment  I  recollected,  that  in  order  to 
teach  the  Dutchmen  English,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  first  teach  me  Dutch.  How  I  came  to 
overlook  so  obvious  an  objection,  is  to  me  amazing ; 
but  certiin  it  is  I  overlooked  it. 

*'This  scheme  thus  blown  up,  I  had  some 
thoughts  of  fairly  shipping  back  to  England  again  ; 
but  railing  into  company  with  an  Irish  student  who 
was  returning  fr(»n  Liouvaine,  our  conversation 
turning  upon  topics  of  literature,  (for  by  the  way  it 
maybe  observed,  that  I  always  forgot  the  meanness 
of  my  circumstances  when  I  could  converse  upon 
such  subjects,)  from  him  I  learned  that  there  were 
not  two  men  in  his  whole  university  who  under- 
stood Greek.  This  amazed  me.  I  instantly  resolv- 
ed to  travel  to  Louvaine,  and  there  live  by  teaching 
G-reek  ;  and  in  this  design  I  was  heartened  by  my 
brother  student,  who  threw  out  some  hints  that  a 
fortune  might  be  got  by  it. 

**  I  set  boldly  forward  the  next  morning.  Every 
day  lessened  the  burden  of  my  moveables,  like  JEsop 
and  his  basket  of  bread ;  for  I  paid  them  for  my 
lodgings  to  the  Dutch  as  I  travelled  on.  When  I 
came  to  Louvaine,  I  was  resolved  not  to  go  sneaking 
to  the  lower  professors,  but  openly  tendered  my  ta- 
lents to  the  principal  himself.    I  went,  had  admit- 
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tance,  and  offered  him  my  service  as  a  master  of  the 
Greek  lan^ua^e,  which,  I  had  been  told,  was  a  de^ 
sideratmn  m  his  nniyersit^.  The  principal  seemed 
at  first  to  doubt  of  my  abilities  ;  but  of  these  I  of- 
fered to  convince  him  by  turning  a  part  of  any 
Ghreek  author  he  i^ould  fix  upon  into  Latin.  Find- 
ing me  perfectly  earnest  in  my  proposal,  he  addres- 
sed me  thus :  '  You  see  me,  young  man :  I  never 
learned  Ghreek,  and  I  don^t  find  that  I  have  ever 
missed  it.  I  have  had  a  doctor''s  cap  and  gown 
without  Greek  ;  I  have  ten  thousand  florins  a-year 
without  Greek  ;  I  eat  heartily  without  Greek ;  and, 
in  short,'  continued  he,  'as  I  don't  know  Greek,  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  good  in  it* 

**  I  was  now  too  far  from  home  to  think  of  re- 
turning ;  so  I  resolved  to  go  forward.  I  had  some 
knowledge  of  music,  with  a  tolerable  voice,  and 
now  turned  what  was  my  amusement  into  a  present 
means  of  subsistence.  I  passed  among  the  harm- 
less peasants  of  Flanders,  and  among  such  ot  the 
French  as  were  poor  enough  to  be  very  merry ;  for 
I  ever  found  them  sprightly  in  proportion  to  their 
wants.  Whenever  I  approached  a  peasant's  house 
towards  nightfall,  I  played  one  of  my  most  merry 
tunes,  and  that  procured  me  not  only  a  lodging, 
but  subsistence  for  the  next  day.  I  once  or  twice 
attempted  to  play  for  people  of  fashion  ;  but  they 
always  thought  my  pei^ormance  odious,  and  never 
rewajrded  me  even  with  a  trifle!  This  was  to  me 
more  extraordinary,  as  whenever  I  used  in  better 
days  to  play  for  company,  when  playing  was  my 
amusement,  my  music  never  failed  to  throw  them 
into  raptures,  and  the  ladies  especially ;  but  as  it 
was  now  my  only  means,  it  was  received  with  con- 
tempt— ^a  proof  how  ready  the  world  is  to  under- 
rate those  talents  by  which  a  man  is  supportca. 

"  In  this  manner  I  proceeded  to  Pans,  with  no 
design  but  just  to  look  about  me,  and  then  to  go 
forward,    llie  people  of  Paris  are  much  fonder  of 
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strangers  that  have  money  than  of  those  that  have 
wit  As  I  could  not  boast  much  of  either,  I  was  no 
great  favourite.  After  walking  about  the  town 
four  or  five  days,  and  seeing  the  outsides  of  the  best 
houses,  I  was  preparing  to  leave  this  retreat  of  ve- 
nal hospitality,  wnen  passing  through  one  of  the 
principal  streets,  whom  should  I  meet  but  our  cou- 
sin, to  whom  you  first  recommended  me.  This 
meeting  was  very  agreeable  to  me,  and  I  believe 
not  displeasing  to  him.  He  inquired  into  the  na- 
ture of  my  journey  to  Paris,  and  informed  me  of 
his  own  business  there,  which  was  to  collect  pic- 
tures, medab,  intaglios,  and  antiques  of  all  kinds 
for  a  gentleman  in  London,  who  had  just  stept  into 
taste,  and  a  large  fortune.  I  was  the  more  surpri- 
sed at  seeing  our  cousin  pitched  upon  for  this  ofiice, 
as  he  himself  had  often  assured  me  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter.  Upon  asking  how  he  had  been 
taught  the  art  of  a  cognoscento  so  very  suddenly, 
he  assured  me  that  nothing  was  more  «asy.  The 
whole  secret  consisted  in  a  strict  adherence  to  two 
rules :  the  one,  always  to  observe  the  picture  might 
have  been  better  if  the  painter  had  taken  more 
pains ;  and  the  other,  to  praise  the  works  of  Pietro 
Perugino.  '  But,^  s&ja  he,  *  as  I  once  taught  you 
how  to  be  an  author  m  London,  I'll  now  undertake 
to  instruct  you  in  the  art  of  picture-buying  at  Paris.' 
"With  this  proposal  I  vory  readily  closed,  as  it 
was  a  livmg,  and  now  all  my  ambition  was  to  live. 
I  went  therefore  to  his  lodging^,  improved  my  dress 
b^  his  assistance,  and  after  some  time  acconopanied 
huu  to  auctions  of  pictures,  where  the  English 
gentry  were  expected  to  be  purchasers.  I  was  not 
a  little  surprised  at  his  intimacy  with  i  ,ople  of  the 
best  of  fashion,  who  referred  themselves  to  his  judg- 
ment upon  every  picture  or  medal,  as  to  an  uner- 
ring standard  of  taste.  He  made  veiv  good  use  of 
nnr  assistance  upon  these  occasions :  for  when  ask- 
ed h^  opinion,  he  would  gravely  take  me  aside  and 
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Mk  mine,  shrug,  look  wise,  return,  and  aasure  the 
oompany  that  he  oould  give  no  opinion,  upon  an 
affair  of  so  much  importance.  Yet  there  was 
sometimes  occasion  for  a  more  important  assu- 
rance. I  remember  to  have  seen  him,  after  giving 
his  opinion  that  the  colouring  of  a  picture  was  not 
mellow  enough,  very  deliberately  take  a  brush  with 
brown  varnish,  that  was  accidentally  lying  by,  and 
rub  over  the  piece  ^vith  great  composure  before  all 
the  company,  and  then  ask  if  he  hiad  not  improved 
the  tint. 

'*  When  he  had  finished  his  commission  in  Paris, 
he  left  me  strongly  recommended  to  several  men 
of  distinction,  as  a  person  very  proper  for  a  travel- 
^  ling  tutor ;  and  after  some  time  I  was  employed  in 
,  that  capacity  by  a  gentleman  who  brought  his  ward 
,  to  Paris,  in  order  to  set  him  forward  on  his  tour 
I  through  Europe.    I  was  to  be  the  young  gentle- 
:  man's  governor,  but  with  a  proviso  that  he  should 
always  be  permitted  to  govern  himself.    My  pupil 
in  fact  understood  the  art  of  guiding  in  money 
concerns  much  better  than  I.    He  was  heir  to  a 
fortune  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
left  him  by  an  uncle  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  his 
guardians,  to  qualify  him  for  the  management  of  it, 
had  bound  him  apprentice  to  an  attorney.   Thus 
avarice  was  his  prevailing  passion :  all  his  questions 
on  the  road  were,   how  money  might  be  saved ; 
which  was  the  least  expensive  course  of  travel ; 
whether  any  thing  could  be  bought  that  would  turn 
!  to  account  when  disposed  of  again  in  London  ? 
Such  curiosities  on  the  road  as  could  be  seen  for 
nothing  he  was  re»dy  enough  to  look  at ;  but  if  the 
sight  of  them  was  to  be  paid  for,  he  usually  assert- 
ed that  he  had  been  told  they  were  not  worth  see- 
ing.   He  never  paid  a  bill  that  he  would  not  ob- 
serve how  amazingly  expensive  travelling  was,  and 
all  this  though  he  was  not  yet  twenty-one.    When 
arrived  at  Leghorn,  as  we  took  a  walk  to  look  at 
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the  port  and  shipping,  he  inquired  the  expense  of 
the  passage  by  sea  home  to  England.  This,  he  was 
informed,  was  but  a  trifle,  compared  to  his  retum- 
I  ing  by  land :  he  was  therefore  unable  to  withstand 
I  the  temptation ;  so  paying  me  the  small  part  of  my 
salary  that  was  due,  he  took  leave,  and  embarked 
with  only  one  attendant  for  London. 

'*  I  now,  therefore,  was  left  once  more  upon  the 
world  at  large ;  but  then  it  was  a  thine  I  was  used 
to.  However,  my  skill  in  music  comd  avail  me 
nothing  in  a  country  where  every  peasant  was  a 
better  musician  than  I ;  but  by  this  time  I  had  ac- 
quired another  talent  which  answered  my  purpose 
as  well,  and  this  was  a  skill  in  disputation.  In  all 
the  foreign  universities  and  convents  there  are, 
upoit  certain  days,  philosophical  theses  maintained 
against  every  adventitious  disputant ;  for  which, 
if  the  champion  opposes  with  any  dexterity,  ho 
miffht  claim  a  gratuity  in  money,  a  dinner  and  a 
bed  for  one  ni^t.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  I 
fought  my  way  towards  England,  walked  along 
from  city  to  city,  examined  mankind  more  nearlv ; 
and,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  saw  both  sides  of  the 
picture.  My  remarks,  however,  are  but  few:  I 
found  that  monarchy  was  the  best  government  for 
the  poor  to  live  in,  and  the  commonwealths  for  the 
rich.  I  found  that  riches  in  general  were  in  every 
country  another  name  for  freedom :  and  that  no 
man  is  so  fond  of  liberty  himself,  as  not  be  desir- 
ous of  subjecting  the  will  of  some  individual  in 
society  to  his  own. 

**  Upon  my  arrival  in  England,  I  resolved  to  pay 
my  respects  first  to  you,  and  then  to  enlist  as  a  vo- 
lunteer in  the  first  expedition  that  was  going  for- 
ward :  but,  on  my  journey  down,  my  resolutions 
were  changed,  by  meeting  an  old  acquaintance, 
who,  I  found  belonged  to  a  company  of  comedians 
that  were  going  to  make  a  summer  campaign  in  the 
country.    Tlie  company  seemed  not  much  to  disap- 
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prove  of  me  for  an  associate.  Tliey  all,  however, 
apprised  me  of  the  importance  of  the  taw  at  which 
I  umed ;  that  the  puhiio  was  a  many  headed  mon- 
ster, and  that  only  such  as  had  very  good  heads 
could  please  it ;  that  acting  was  not  to  he  learned 
in  a  day ;  and  that  without  some  traditional  shrugs, 
which  had  heen  on  the  stage,  and  only  on  the  stage, 
these  hundred  years,  I  could  never  pretend  to  please. 
The  next  difficulty  was  in  fitting  me  with  parts,  as 
almost  every  character  was  in  keeping.  I  viras  dri- 
ven for  some  time  from  one  character  to  another, 
till  at  last  Horatio  was  fixed  upon,  which  tho  pre- 
sence of  the  present  company  has  happilv  hiiid'^red 
me  from  acting.'' 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THIB  SHORT  CONTINUANGB  OW  FIIIBNDSHTP  AMONOST  THB 

VICIOUS,   WHICH   IS  COKVAL  ONLY   WITH 

MUTUAL  SATISITACTION. 

My  son's  acconnt  was  too  long  to  be  deliyered  at 
once.  The  first  part  of  it  was  begun  that  night, 
and  he  was  concluding  the  rest  after  dinner  the» 
next  day,  when  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Thornhiirs 
equipage  at  the  door  seemed  to  make  a  pause  in  the 
general  satisfaction.  The  butler,  who  was  now  be> 
come  my  friend  in  the  family,  informed  me  with  a 
whisper,  that  the  'Squire  had  already  made  some 
overtures  to  Miss  WUmot,  and  that  her  annt  and 
uncle  seemed  highly  to  approve  the  match.  Upon 
Thornhiirs  entering,  he  seemed,  at  seeing  my  son 
and  me,  to  start  back  ;  but  I  readily  imputed  that 
to  surprise,  and  not  displeasure.  However,  upon 
our  advancing  to  salute  him,  he  returned  our  greet- 
ing with  the  most  apparent  candour ;  and,  &rter  a 
short  time,  his  presence  served  only  to  increase  the 
general  good  humour. 

After  tea,  he  called  me  aside,  to  inquire  after  my 
daughter  ;  but,  upon  my  informing  nim  that  m^ 
inquiry  was  unsuccessful,  he  seemed  greatly  surpri- 
sed ;  adding,  that  he  had  been  since  frequently  at 
my  house,  in  order  to  comfort  the  rest  of  my  family, 
whom  he  left  perfectly  well.    He  then  asked  if  I 
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had  commiinicated  her  misfortune  to  Miss  Wilmot. 
or  my  tt>n  ;  and  upon  my  replying  that  I  had  not 
told  them  as  yet,  he  g^aUy  approved  my  prudence 
and  preoaation,  desiring  me,  oy  all  means,  to  keep 
it  a  secret :  '*  For  at  best,**  cried  he,  *'  it  is  but  di- 
vulging one*s  own  infamy ;  and  perhaps  Miss  Livy 
may  not  be  so  guilty  as  we  all  imagine.**  We  were 
here  interrupted  by  a  servant,  who  came  to  ask  the 
*Squire  in,  to  stand  up  at  countrjr  dances ;  so  that 
he  left  me  quite  pleased  with  the  interest  he  seem- 
ed to  take  in  my  concerns.  His  addresses,  how- 
ever, to  Miss  Wilmot,  were  too  obvious  to  be  mista- 
ken :  and  yet  she  seemed  not  perfectlv  pleased,  but 
bore  them  rather  in  compliance  to  the  will  of  her 
aunt  than  real  inclination.  I  had  even  the  satis- 
faction to  see  her  lavish  some  kind  looks  unon  my 
unfortunate  son,  which  the  other  could  neitner  ex- 
tort by  his  fortune  nor  assiduity.  Mr.  Thomhill's 
seeming  composure,  however,  not  a  little  surprised 
me :  we  had  now  continued  here  a  week  at  the 
pressing  instances  of  Mr.  Arnold  ;  but  each  day  the 
more  tenderness  Miss  Wilmot  showed  my  son,  Mr. 
Thomhiirs  friendship  seemed  proportionably  to  in- 
crease for  him. 

He  had  formerly  made  us  the  most  kind  assu- 
rances of  using  his  interest  to  serve  the  family ;  but 
now  his  generosity  was  not  confined  to  promises 
alone.  The  morning  I  designed  for  my  departure, 
Mr.  Thomhill  came  to  me  with  looks  of  real  plea- 
sure, to  inform  me  of  a  piece  of  friendship  he  had 
done  for  his  friend  George.  This  was  nothing  less 
than  his  having  procured  him  an  ensign's  commis- 
sion in  one  of  the  regiments  that  was  going  to  the 
West  Indies,  for  which  he  had  promised  out  one 
hundred  pounds,  his  interest  having  been  siifficient 
to  get  an  abatement  of  the  other  two.  **  As  for 
this  trifling  piece  of  service,*'  continued  the  young 
g«itleman,  **  I  desire  no  otiher  reward  but  the  plea- 
sure of  having  served  my  friend ;  and  as  for  the 
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hundred  ponndti  to  be  paid,  if  jou  are  tinable  to 
raise  it  yourAclven,  I  will  advance  it,  and  yoa  shall 
repay  me  at  your  leisure.'*  Tliis  s^hs  a  favour  we 
wanted  words  to  express  our  sense  of :    I  readily, 

herefore,  gave  my  bond  for  the  money  ;  and  testi- 
led  as  much  gratitude  as  if  I  never  intended  to  pay. 
George  was  to  depart  for  town  the  next  day  to 
secure  his  commission,  in  pursuance  of  his  generous 
patron's  directions,  who  judged  it  highly  expedient 
to  use  despatch,  lest,  in  tne  meantime,  another 
should  step  in  with  more  advantageous  proposals. 
The  next  morning,  therefore,  our  young  soldier  was 
early  prepared  for  his  departure,  and  seemed  the 
only  person  among  us  tlmt  was  not  aifected  by  it. 
Neither  the  fatigues  and  dangers  he  was  going  to 
encounter,  nor  the  friends  and  mistress— for  Miss 
VVilmot  actually  loved  him — he  was  leaving  behind, 
any  wav  damped  his  spirits.  After  he  had  taken 
leave  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  I  cave  him  all  1 
had,  my  blessing.  **  And  tiow,  my  ooy,"  cried  I, 
•*thou  art  going  to  fight  for  thy  country,  remember 
how  thy  brave  grandfather  fought  for  his  sacred 
king,  when  loyalty  among  Britons  was  a  virtue. 
Go,  m^  boy,  and  imitate  him  in  all  but  his  misfor- 
tunes, if  it  was  a  misfortune  to  die  with  Lord  Falk- 
land. Go,  my  boy,  and  if  von  fall,  though  distant, 
exposed,  and  unwept  by  those  that  love  you,  the 
most  precious  tears  are  those  with  which  heaven 
bedews  the  unburied  head  of  a  soldier." 

The  next  morning  I  took  leave  of  the  ^ood  fnr 
mily,  that  had  been  kind  enough  to  entertain  me  so 
long ;  not  without  several  expressions  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Thornhill  for  his  late  bounty.  I  left  them 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  happiness  which  afflu- 
ence and  good-breeding  procure,  and  returned  to- 
wards home,  despairing  of  ever  (hiding  my  daugh- 
ter more,  bat  sending  a  sigh  to  heaven  to  spare  and 
forgive  her.    I  was  now  come  within  about  twenty 
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miles  of  home,  having  hired  a  horse  to  carry  me, 
as  I  was  yet  but  weak,  and  comforted  myself  with 
hopes  of  soon  seeing  all  I  held  dearest  upon  earth. 
But  the  night  coming  on,  I  put  up  at  a  little  public- 
house  by  the  road-side,  and  asked  for  the  landlord's 
company  over  a  pint  of  vnne.  We  sat  beside  his 
kitchen-fire,  which  was  the  best  room  in  the  house, 
and  chatted  on  politics,  and  the  news  of  the  coun- 
try. We  happened,  among  other  topics,  to  talk  of 
young  ^Squire  Thornhill,  who,  the  host  assured  me, 
was  hatea  as  much  as  his  uncle.  Sir  William,  who 
sometimes  came  down  to  the  country,  was  loved; 
He  went  on  to  observe,  that  he  made  it  his  whole' 
study  to  betray  the  daughters  of  such  as  received 
him  to  their  houses ;  and,  after  a  fortnight^s  or  three 
weeks*  possession,  turned  them  out,  unrewarded, 
and  abandoned  to  the  world.  As  we  continued  our 
discourse  in  this  manner,  his  wife,  who  had  been 
out  to  get  change,  returned,  and  perceiving  that 
her  husband  was  enjoying  a  pleasure  in  which  she 
was  not  a  sharer,  she  asked  him  in  an  angry  tone, 
what  he  did  there  ?  to  which  he  only  replied,  in  an 
ironical  way,  by  drinking  her  health.  "  Mr.  Sym- 
monds,"  cried  she,  "  you  use  me  very  ill,  and  PU 
bear  it  no  longer.  Here  three  parts  of  the  .business 
is  left  for  me  to  do,  and  the  fourth  left  unfinished  ; 
while  you  do  nothing  but  soak  with  the  guests  all 
day  long :  whereas,  if  a  spoonful  of  liq^or  were  to 
cure  me  of  a  fever,  I  never  touch  a  drop."  I  now 
found  what  she  would  be  at,  and  immediately 
poured  her  out  a  glass,  which  she  received  with  a 
curtsey,  and  drinking  towards  my  good  health, 
"  Sir,"  resumed  she,  "  it  is  not  so  much  for  the  va- 
lue of  the  liquor  I  am  angry,  but  one  cannot  help 
it  when  the  house  is  going  out  of  the  windows.  If 
the  customers  or  guests  are  to  be  dunned,  all  the 
burden  lies  upon  my  back :  he'd  as  lief  eat  that 
glass  as  budge  after  them  himself.  There,  now, 
above  stairs,  we  have  a  young  woman,  who  has 
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come  to  take  up  her  lodgings  here,  and  I  donH  be- 
lieve she  has  got  any  money,  by  her  over  civility. 
I  am  certain  me  is  very  slow  of  payment,  and  I 
wish  she  were  put  in  mind  of  it*' — '*  What  signifies 
minding  her  ?"  cried  the  host,  **  if  she  be  slow,  she 
is  sure.  — "  I  don't  know  that,"  replied  the  wife ; 
'"''  but  I  know  that  I  am  sure  she  has  been  here  a 
fortnight,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  cross  of  her 
money." — "I  suppose,  my  dear,"  cried  he,  "we 
shall  have  it  all  in  a  lump." — "  In  a  lump  !*'  cried 
the  other,  V I  hope  we  may  get  it  any  way ;  and 

nthat  I  am  resolved  we  will  this  very  night,  or  out 
she  tramps,  bag  and  baggage.*' — **  Consider,  my 
dear,"  cned  the  husband,  **  she  is  a  gentlewoman, 
and  deserves  more  respect." — "  As  for  the  matter 
of  that,"  returned  the  hostess,  *' gentle  or  simple, 
out  she  shall  pack  with  a  sassarara.  Gentry  may 
be  good  things  where  thev  take  ;  but  for  my  part, 
I  never  saw  much  good  of  them  at  the  sign  ox  the 
Harrow." — ^Thus  saying,  she  ran  up  a  narrow  flight 
of  stairs  that  went  from  the  kitchen  to  a  room  over 
head ;  and  I  soon  perceived  by  the  loudness  of  her 
voice,  and  the  bitterness  of  her  reproaches,  that  no 
money  was  to  be  had  from  her  lodger.  I  could 
hear  her  remonstrance  verv  distinctly :  *'  Out,  I 
say ;  pack  out  this  moment  f  tramp,  thou  infamous 
strumpet,  or  1*11  give  thee  a  mark  thou  won*t  be  the 
better  for  these  three  months.  What !  you  trum- 
pery, to  come  and  take  up  an  honest  house  without 
cross  or  coin  to  bless  yourself  with ;  come  along,  I 
8ay." — *''  O,  dear  Madam,*'  cried  the  stranger,  "  pity 
me,  pity  a  poor  abandoned  creature  for  one  night, 
and  death  will  soon  do  the  rest.'* — I  instantly  knew 
the  voice  of  my  poor  ruined  child  Olivia.  I  flew 
to  her  rescue,  while  the  woman  was  dragging  her 
along  b^  the  hair,  and  I  caught  the  dear  forlorn 
wretch  in  mv  arms.  **  Welcome,  any  way  welcome, 
my  dearest  lost  one,  my  treasure,  to  your  poor  old 
father's  bosom !    Though  the  vicious  forsake  thee, 
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there  is  yet  one  in  the  world  that  will  never  forsake 
thee  ;  though  thou  hast  ten  thousand  crimes  to  an^ 
swer  for,  he  will  forgive  them  all.'*  "O  my  own 
dear," — for  minutes  she  could  say  no  more — "my 
own  dearest  good  Papa !  Could  aiigels  he  kinder  ! 
How  do  I  deserve  so  much  !  The  villain,  I  hate 
him  and  myself,  to  he  a  reproach  to  such  goodness. 
You  can't  forgive  me,  I  know  you  cannot."  "Yes, 
my  child,  from  my  heart  I  do  forgive  thee !  Only 
repent,  and  we  both  shall  yet  be  happy.  We  .-hall 
see  many  pleasing  days  yet,  my  Olivia!"  "Ah I 
never,  Sir,  never.  The  rest  of  my  wretched  life 
must  be  infamy  abroad,  and  shame  at  home.  But, 
alas !  Papa,  you  look  much  paler  than  you  used  to 
do.  Could  such  a  thing  as  I  am  give  you  so  much 
uneasiness  ?  Surely  you  have  too  much  wisdom  to 
take  the  miseries  of  my  guilt  upon  yourself."  "  Our 
wisdom,  young  woman,"  replied  I.  "Ah!  why  so 
cold  a  name,  rapa  ?"  cried  she.  "  This  is  the  first 
time  you  ever  called  me  by  so  cold  a  name.*'  "  I 
ask  pardon,  my  darling,"  returned  I,  "  but  I  was 
going  to  observe,  that  wisdom  makes  but  a  slow  de- 
fence against  trouble,  though  at  last  a  sure  one." 
The  landlady  now  returned  to  know  if  we  did  not 
choose  a  more  genteel  apartment,  to  which  assent- 
ing, we  were  shown  a  room  where  we  could  con- 
verse more  freely.  After  we  had  talked  ourselves 
into  some  degree  of  tranquillity,  I  could  not  avoid 
desiring  some  account  of  the  gradations  that  led  to 
her  present  wretched  situation.  "That  villain, 
Sir,"  said  she,  "  from  the  first  day  of  our  meeting, 
made  me  honourable,  though  private  proposals.'' 

"  Villain,  indeed !"  cried  I  ;  "and  yet  it  in  some 
measure  surprises  me,  how  a  person  of  Mr.  Burchell's 
good  sense  and  seeming  honour  could  be  guilty  of 
such  deliberate  baseness,  and  thus  step  into  a  family 
to  undo  it." 

"My  dear  Papa,"  returned  my  daughter,  "yon 
labour  under  a  strange  mistake.    Mr.  Burchell  ne 
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ver  attempted  to  deceive  me ;  instead  of  that,  he 
took  eveiy  opportunity  of  privately  admonishing  me 
against  the  artifices  of  Mr.  Thornhill,  who  I  now 
find  was  even  worse  than  he  represented  him.*' 
'Mr.  ThornhiUr  interrupted!;  "can  it  be?"— 
'*  Yes,  Sir,"  returned  she,  "  It  was  Mr.  Thomhill 
who  seduced  me  ;  who  employed  the  two  ladies,  as 
he  called  them,  but  who,  m  fact,  were  abandoned 
women  of  the  town,  without  breeding  or  pity,  to 
decoy  us  up  to  London.  Their  artifices,  you  may 
remember,  would  have  certainly  succeeded,  but  for 
Mr.  BurchelPs  letter,  who  directed  those  reproaches 
at  them,  which  we  all  applied  to  ourselves.  How 
lie  came  to  have  so  much  influence  as  to  defeat 
cheir  intentions,  still  remains  a  secret  to  me ;  but  I 
am  convinced  he  was  ever  our  warmest,  sincerest 
friend." 

"  You  amaze  me,  my  dear,"  cried  I ;  "  but  now  I 
find  my  first  suspicions  of  Mr.  Thornhiirs  baseness 
were  too  well  grounded :  but  he  can  triumph  in 
security  ;  for  he  is  rich,  and  we  are  poor.  But  tell 
me,  my  child,  sure  it  was  no  small  temptation  that 
could  thus  obliterate  all  the  impressions  of  such  an 
education,  and  so  virtuous  a  disposition  as  thine  ?'" 

"Indeed,  Sir,"  replied  she,  "he  owes  all  his  tri- 
umph to  the  desire  I  had  of  making  him  and  not 
myself  happy.  I  knew  that  the  ceremony  of  our 
marriage,  which  was  privately  performed  by  a  po- 
pish pnest,  was  no  way  binding,  and  that  I  had  no- 
thing to  trust  to  but  his  honour.*' — *^  What !"  in- 
terrupted I,  "  and  were  you  indeed  maxried  by  a 
j^)riest,  and  in  orders  ?" — "  Indeed,  Sir,  we  were," 
replied  she,  "  though  we  were  both  sworn  to  con- 
ceal his  name." — "  Why,  then,  my  child,  come  to 
my  arms  again  :  and  now  you  are  a  thousfknd  times 
more  welcome  than  before ;  for  you  are  now  his 
wife  to  all  intents  and  purposes :  nor  can  all  the 
laws  of  man,  though  written  upon  tables  of  adar 
mant,  lessen  the  force  of  that  connection." 
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''Alas!  Papa/'  replied  she,  ''jon  are  but  litfle 

acquainted  with  his  villatiies  ;  he  has  been  married 

already  by  the  same  priest  to  six  or  eight  wives 

more,  whom,  like  me,  he  has  deceived  and  aban- 

I  doned." 

''Has  he  so  ?"  cried  I,  "then  we  must  bang  the 
priest,  and  you  shall  inform  against  him  to-mor* 
row."— "But,  Sir,"  returned  she,  "will  that  be 
right,  when  I  am  sworn  to  secresy?" — ^"My  dear," 
I  replied,  "if  you  have  made  such  a  promise,  I  can- 
not, nor  will  I  tempt  you  to  break  it.  Even  though 
it  may  benefit  the  public,  you  must  not  inform 
against  him.  In  all  human  institutions,  a  smaller 
evil  is  allowed  to  procure  a  greater  good ;  as,  in 
politics,  a  province  may  be  given  away  to  secure  a 
kingdom ;  in  medicine,  a  liniD  may  be  lopped  oft  to 
preserve  the  body ;  but  in  religion,  the  law  is  writ- 
ten, and  inflexible,  never  to  do  evil.  And  this  law, 
my  child,  is  right ;  for,  otherwise,  if  we  commit  a 
smaller  evil  to  procure  a  greater  good,  certain  guilt 
would  be  thus  incurred,  in  expectation  of  contin- 
gent advantage.  And  though  the  advantage  should 
certainlv  follow,  yet  the  interval  between  commis- 
sion ana  advantage,  which  is  allowed  to  be  guilty, 
may  be  that  in  which  we  are  called  away  to  answer 
for  the  things  we  have  done,  and  the  volume  of  hu- 
man actions  is  closed  for  ever.  But  I  interrupt, 
my  dear ;  go  on.^* 

"The  very  next  morning,**  continued  she,  "I 
found  what  little  expectation  I  was  to  have  from 
bis  sincerity.  That  very  morning  he  introduced  me 
to  two  unhappy  women  more,  whom,  like  me,  he 
had  deceived,  but  who  lived  in  contented  prostitu- 
tion. I  loved  him  too  tenderly  to  bear  such  rivals 
in  Ms  affections,  and  strove  to  forget  my  infamy  in 
a  tumult  of  pleasures.  With  this  view  I  danced, 
dressed,  and  talked  ;  but  still  was  unhappy.  The 
gentlemen  who  visited  there  told  me  every  moment 
of  the  power  of  my  charms,  and  this  only  oontribn- 
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ted  to  increase  my  melancholy,  as  I  had  thrown  all 
their  power  quite  away.  Ttias  each  day  I  grew 
more  pensive,  and  he  more  insolent,  till  at  last  the 
monster  had  the  assurance  to  offer  me  to  a  young 
Baronet  of  his  acquaintance.  Need  I  describe,  Sir, 
how  his  ingratitude  stung  me  ?  My  answer  to  this 
proposal  was  almost  madness.  I  desired  to  part. 
As  1  was  going,  he  offered  me  a  purse  ;  but  I  flung 
it  at  him  with  indignation,  and  burst  from  him  in 
a  rage,  that  for  a  while  kept  me  insensible  of  the 
miseries  of  my  situation.  But  I  soon  looked  round 
me,  and  saw  mjself  a  vile,  abject,  and  guilty  thing, 
without  one  fnend  in  the  world  to  apply  to.  Just 
in  that  interval,  a  stage-coach  happening  to  pass 
by,  I  took  a  place,  it  being  my  aim  to  be  driven  to 
a  distance  from  a  wretch  I  despised  and  detested. 
I  was  set  down  here,  where,  since  my  arrival,  my 
own  anxiety,  and  this  woman ^s  unkindness,  have 
been  my  only  companions.  The  hours  of  pleasure 
that  I  have  passed  with  my  mamma  and  sister,  now 
grow  painful  to  me.  Their  sorrows  are  much  ;  but 
mine  are  greater  than  theirs,  for  mine  are  mixed 
with  guilt  and  infamy." 

"Have  patience,  my  child,"  cried  I,  "and  I  hope 
things  will  yet  be  better.  Take  some  repose  to- 
night, and  to-morrow  I'll  carry  you  home  to  your 
mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  from  whom  yoU 
will  receive  a  kind  reception. — Poor  woman  !  this 
has  gone  to  her  heart :  but  she  loves  you  still,  Oli- 
via, and  will  forget  it." 


CHAPTER  XXn. 
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The  next  morning  I  took  my  daughter  behind  me, 
and  'set  out  on  my  return  home.  As  v:e  travelled 
along,  I  strove  by  every  persuasion  to  calm  her  sor- 
rows and  fears,  and  to  arm  her  with^  resolution  to 
bear  the  presence  of  her  offended  mother.  I  took 
every  opportunity,  from  the  prospect  of  a  fine  coun- 
try, through  which  we  passed,  to  observe  how  much 
kinder  Heaven  was  to  us  than  we  to  each  other, 
and  that  the  misfortunes  of  nature's  making  were 
very  few.  I  assured  her,  that  she  should  never 
perceive  any  change  in  my  affections,  and  that  du- 
ring my  life,  which  vet  might  be  long,  she  might 
depend  upon  a  guardian  and  an  instructor.  I  arm- 
ed her  against  the  censures  of  the  world,  showed 
her  that  books  were  sweet  unreproaching  compani- 
ons to  the  miserable,  and  that  if  they  coulcl  not 
bring  us  to  enjoy  life,  they  would  at  least  teach  us 
to  endure  it. 

The  hired  horse  that  we  rode  was  to  be  put  up 
that  night  at  an  inn  by  the  w^,  within  about  five 
miles  from  my  house  ;  and  as  I  was  willing  to  pre- 
pare my  family  for  my  daughter's  reception,  I  de- 
termined to  leave  her  that  night  at  the  inn,  and  to 
return  for  her,  accompanied  by  my  daughter  So- 
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I^ia,  eautlj  the  next  moroing.  It  was  night  hefore 
we  reached  onir  appointed  stage:  however,  after 
seeing  her  provided  with  a  decent  apartment,  and 
having  ordered  the  hostess  to  provide  proper  re- 
freshments, I  kissed  her,  and  proeeeded  towards 
home.  And  now  my  heart  caught  new  leniations 
of  pleasure  the  nearer  I  approached  that  peaceful 
mansion.  As  a  hird  that  had  heen  frif;hted  from 
its  nest,  my  affections  ont-went  mv  hasto,  and  ho- 
vered round  my  little  fire-side  with  all  the  rapture 
of  expectation.  I  called  up  the  many  fond  things 
I  had  to  say,  and  anticipated  the  welcome  I  was 
to  receive.  I  already  felt  mv  wife's  tender  em- 
brace, and  smiled  at  the  joy  ot  my  little  ones.  As 
I  walked  but  slowly,  the  night  waned  apace.  The 
labourers  of  the  day  were  £dl  retired  to  rest ;  the 
lights  were  out  in  every  cottage ;  no  sounds  were 
heard  but  of  the  shrill  cock,  and  the  hollow  sound 
of  the  deep-mouthed  watch- dog  at  a  distance.  I  ap- 
proached my  little  abode  of  pleasure,  and  before  I 
was  within  a  furlong  of  the  place,  our  honest  mas- 
tiff came  running  to  welcome  me. 

It  was  now  near  midnight  when  I  came  to  knock 
at  my  door ; — all  was  still  and  silent ; — ^my  heart 
dilated  with  unutterable  happiness,  when,  to  my 
amazement,  I  saw  the  house  bursting  out  in  a  blaze 
of  fire,  and  every  aperture  red  with  conflagration ! 
I  gave  a  loud  convulsive  outcry,  and  fell  upon 
the  pavement  insensible.  This  alarmed  my  son, 
who  had  been  asleep,  and  he  perceiving  the 
flames,  instantly  waked  mv  wife  and  daughter ; 
and  all  running  out,  nakea,  and  wild  with  appre- 
hension, recalled  me  to  life  with  their  anguish. 
But  it  was  only  to  objects  of  new  terror ;  for  the 
flames  had  by  this  time  caught  the  roof  of  our  dwel- 
ling ;  part  alter  part  continuing  to  fall  in,  while 
the  family  stood  with  silent  agony,  looking  on,  as  ii 
they  enjoyed  the  blaze.  I  gazed  upon  them  ano 
upon  it  by  turns,  and  then  looked  round  me  for  m} 
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two  little  ones ;  but  they  were  not  to  be  seen*  O 
mlBerv!  "Where,"  cried  I,  "where  are  my  little 
ones  r'— ''They  are  burnt  to  death  in  the  flames,** 
says  my  wife,  calmly,  "and  I  will  die  with  them/* 
Tliat  moment  I  heard  the  cry  of  the  babes  within, 
who  were  Just  awaked  by  the  fire,  and  nothine 
could  have  stopped  me.  "  vVhere  are  my  children  V* 
cried  I,  rushing  through  the  flames,  and  bursting 
the  door  of  the  chamber  in  which  they  were  confi- 
ned; "Where  are  my  little  ones?'*  "Here,  dear 
Papa ;  here  we  are,"  cried  they  together,  while  the 
flames  Were  just  catching  the  bed  where  they  lay. 
I  caught  tlicm  both  in  my  arms,  and  snatched 
them  tnrough  the  fire  as  fast  as  possible,  while,  just 
as  I  was  got  out,  the  roof  sank  in.  "  Now,*'  cried 
I,  holding  up  my  children,  "now  let  the  fliames 
bum  on,  and  all  my  possessions  perish.  Here  they 
are  ;  I  have  saved  my  treasure.  Here,  my  dearest, 
here  are  our  trenRures,  and  we  shall  yet  be  happy." 
We  kissed  our  little  darlings  a  thousand  times; 
they  clasped  us  round  the  neck,  and  seemed  to 
share  our  transports,  while  their  mother  laughed 
and  wept  by  turns. 

I  now  stood  a  calm  spectator  of  the  flames,  and 
after  some  time  I  began  to  perceive  that  my  arm,  to 
the  shoulder,  was  scorched  in  a  terrible  manner. 
It  was  therefore  out  of  my  power  to  give  my  son 
any  assistance,  either  in  attempting  to  save  our 
goods,  or  preventing  the  flames  spreading  to  our 
corn.  By  this  time  the  neighbours  were  alarmed, 
and  came  to  our  assistance ;  but  all  they  could  do 
was  to  stand  like  us,  spectators  of  the  calamity. 
My  goods,  among  which  were  the  notes  I  had  re- 
served for  my  daughters'  fortunes,  were  entirely 
consumed,  except  a  box  with  some  papers  that 
stood  in  the  kitchen,  and  two  or  three  things  more 
of  little  consequence,  which  my  son  brought  away 
in  the  beginnme.  llie  neighbours  contributed, 
howeyer,  what  they  could  to  lighten  our  distress. 
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They  brought  us  clothes,  and  furnished  one  of  our 
out-houses  with  kitchen  utensils ;  so  that  by  day- 
light we  had  another,  though  a  wretched  dwelling, 
to  retire  to.  My  honest  next  neighbour  and  his 
children,  were  not  the  least  assiduous  in  providing 
us  with  every  thing  necessary,  and  offering  what- 
ever consolation  untutored  benevolence  could  sug- 
gest. 

When  the  fears  of  my  family  had  subsided,  curi- 
osity to  know  the  cause  of  my  long  stay  began  to 
take  place:  having  therefore  informed  them  of 
every  particular,  I  proceeded  to  prepare  for  the  re- 
ception of  our  lost  one ;  and  though  we  had  no- 
thing but  wretchedness  now  to  impart,  I  was  wil- 
ling to  procure  her  a  welcome  to  what  we  had. 
This  task  would  have  been  more  difficult  but  for 
our  recent  calamity,  which  had  humbled  my  wife*8 
pride,  and  blunted  it  by  more  poignant  aMctions. 
Being  unable  to  go  for  my  poor  child  myself,  as  my 
arm  grew  very  painful,  I  sent  my  son  and  daughter, 
who  soon  returned,  supporting  the  wretched  delin- 
quent, who  had  not  the  courage  to  look  up  at  her 
mother,  whom  no  instructions  of  mine  could  per- 
suade to  a  perfect  reconciliation  ;  for  women  have 
a  much  stronger  sense  of  female  error  than  men. 
*'Ah,  Madam,^*  cried  her  mother,  **this  is  but  a 

Eoor  place  you  are  come  to  after  so  much  finery. 
[y  daughter  Sophia  and  I  can  afford  but  little  en- 
tertainment to  persons  who  have  kept  company 
only  with  persons  of  distinction.  Yes,  Miss  Livy, 
vour  poor  father  and  I  have  suffered  very  much  of 
late ;  but  I  hope  Heaven  will  for^ve  you.  Durine 
this  reception,  the  unhappy  victim  stood  pale  and 
trembling,  unable  to  weep  or  to  reply ;  but  I  could 
not  continue  a  silent  spectator  of  her  distress ; 
wherefore,  assuming  a  degree  of  severity  in  my 
voice  and  manner,  which  was  ever  followed  by  in- 
stant submission,  "I  entreat,  woman,  that  my 
words  may  now  be  marked  once  f or  fdl :  I  have 
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here  brought  voa  baqjc  a  poor  deluded  wanderer  ; 
her  return  to  duty  demanoi  the  revival  of  our  ten- 
derness. The  real  hardships  of  life  are  now  com- 
ing fast  upon  us:  let  us  not,  therefore,  increase 
Uiem  by  dissension  among  each  other.  If  we  live 
harmoniously  together,  we  may  yet  be  contented, 
as  there  are  enough  of  us  to  sliut  out  the  censuring 
world,  and  keep  each  other  in  countenance.  The 
kindness  of  Heaven  is  promised  to  the  penitent, 
and  let  our*s  be  directed  by  the  example.  Heaven, 
we  are  assured,  is  much  more  pleased  to  view  a  re- 
pentant sinner,  than  ninoty-nine  persons  who  hme 
supported  a  course  of  undeviating  rectitude.  And 
this  is  right ;  for  that  single  effort  by  which  we 
stop  short  in  the  down-hill  path  to  perdition,  is  it- 
self a  greater  exertion  of  virtue  than  a  hur  dred  acts 
of  justice." 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

NONB  BUT  THI  GUILTY  CAN   BB  LONG  AND  COMPLXTBLV 

MI8BRABLB. 

Some  assiduity  was  now  required  to  make  our  pre- 
sent abode  as  convenient  as  possible,  and  we  were 
soon  again  qualified  to  enjoy  our  former  serenity. 
Beinff  disabled  myself  from  assisting  my  son  in  our 
usual  occupations,  I  read  to  my  family  the  few 
books  that  were  saved,  and  particularly  from  such 
as,  by  amusing  the  imagination,  contributed  to  ease 
the  heart.  Our  good  neighbours,  too,  came  erery 
day  Tilth  the  kindest  condolence,  and  fixed  a  time 
in  which  they  were  all  to  assist  at  repairing  my 
former  dwelling.  Honest  Farmer  Williams  was 
not  last  among  those  visitors ;  but  heartily  olFered 
his  friendship.  He  would  even  have  renewed  his 
addresses  to  my  daughter  ;  but  she  rejected  him  in 
such  a  manner,  as  totally  repressed  his  future  soli- 
citations. Her  grief  seemed  formed  for  continuing, 
and  she  was  the  only  person  of  our  little  society 
that  a  week  did  not  restore  \o  cheerfulness.  She 
now  lost  that  nnblushirig  innocence  which  once 
taught  her  to  respect  herself,  and  to  seek  pleasure 
by  pleasing.  Anxiety  now  had  taken  strong  pos- 
session of  her  mind ;  her  beautv  began  to  be  im> 
paired  with  her  constitution,  ana  neglect  still  more 
contributed  to  diminish  it.    Every  tender  epithet 
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bestowed  on  her  sister,  brought  a  pang  to  her  heart, 
and  a  tear  to  her  eve ;  and  as  one  vice,  though  cu- 
red, ever  plants  others  where  it  has  been,  so  her 
former  gnut,  though  driven  out  by  repentance,  left 
jealousy  and  envy  behind.  I  strove  a  thousand 
ways  to  lessen  her  care,  and  even  forgot  my  own 
pain  in  a  concern  for  hers ;  collecting  such  amusing 
passages  of  history,  as  a  strong  memory  and  some 
readinff  could  suggest.  "Our  happiness,  my  dear,* 
I  would  say,  **  is  m  the  power  of  One  who  can  bring 
it  about  a  thousand  unforeseen  ways,  that  mockotir 
foresijj^ht.  If  example  be  necessary  to  prove  thid, 
I'll  give  you  a  story,  my  child,  told  us  by  a  grave, 
though  sometimes  a  romancing  historian. 

**  Matilda  was  married  very  young  to  a  Neapoli- 
tan nobleman  of  the  first  quality,  and  found  herself 
a  widow  and  a  mother  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  As 
die  st^od  one  day  caressing  her  infant  son  in  the 
open  window  of  an  apartment,  which  hung  over 
the  river  Voltuma,  the  child,  vi  ith  a  sudden  spring, 
leaped  from  her  arms  into  the  flood  below,  and  dis- 
appeared in  a  moment.  The  mother,  struck  with 
instant  surprise,  and  making  an  effort  to  save  him, 
plunged  in  after ;  but,  far  from  being  able  to  assist 
the  infant,  she  herself  witii  great  difficulty  escaped 
to  the  opposite  shore,  just .  when  some  French 
soldiers  were  plundering  the  country  on  that  side, 
who  immediately  made  her  their  prisoner. 

'*  As  the  war  was  then  carried  on  between  the 
French  and  Italians  with  the  utmost  inhumanity, 
they  were  going  at  once  to  perpetrate  those  two 
extremes  suggested  by  appetite  and  cruelty.  This 
base  resolution,  however,  was  opposed  by  a  young 
officer,  who,  though  their  retreat  required  the 
utmost  expedition,  placed  her  behind  him,  and 
brought  her  in  safety  to  his  native  city.  Her  beauty 
at  first  caught  his  eye,  her  merit  soon  after  his 
heart.  They  were  married ;  he  rose  to  the  highest 
posts  J  they  lived  long  together,  and  were  happy. 
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But  the  felicity  of  a  «oldier  can  nerer  be  called 
permanent :  after  an  interval  of  several  yean,  the 
troops  which  he  commanded  havinff  met  with  a  re- 
pulse, he  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  city 
where  he  had  lived  with  his  wife.  Here  they  suf- 
fered a  siege,  and  the  city  at  length  was  taken. 
Few  histories  can  produce  more  various  instances 
of  cruelty  than  those  which  the  French  and  Itali- 
ans at  that  time  exercised  upon  each  other.  It  was 
resolved  by  the  victors,  upon  this  occasion,  to  put 
all  the  French  prisoners  to  death  ;  but  particularly 
the  husband  of  the  unfortunate  Matilda,  as  he 
was  principally  instrumental  in  protractins  the 
siege.  Their  determinations  were  in  general  exe- 
cuted almost  as  soon  as  resolved  upon.  The  captive 
soldier  was  led  forth,  and  the  executioner,  witn  his 
sword,  stood  ready,  while  the  spectators  in  gloomy 
silence  awaited  the  fatal  blow,  which  was  only  sus- 
pended till  the  general,  who  presided  as  judge, 
should  give  the  signal.  It  was  in  this  interval  of 
anguish  and  expectation,  that  Matilda  came  to 
take  her  last  farewell  of  her  husband  and  deliverer, 
deplorine  her  wretched  situation,  and  the  cruelty 
of  fate,  that  had  saved  her  from  perishing  by  a  pre- 
mature death  in  the  river  Yolturna,  to  be  the  spec- 
tator of  still  greater  calamities.  The  general,  who 
was  a  young  man,  was  struck  with  surprise  at  her 
beauty,  and  pity  at  her  distress ;  but  with  still 
stronger  emotions  when  he  heard  her  mention  her 
former  dangers.  He  was  her  son  ;  the  infant  for 
whom  she  &d  encountered  so  much  danger.  He 
acknowledged  her  at  once  as  his  mother,  and  fell 
at  her  feet.  The  rest  may  be  easily  supposed :  the 
captive  was  set  free,  and  all  the  happiness  that  love, 
friendship,  and  duty,  could  confer  on  each,  were 
united." 

In  this  manner  I  would  attempt  to  amuse  my 
daughter  ;  but  she  listened  with  divided  attention : 
for  her  own  misfortunes  engrossed  all  the  pity  she 
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onoe  had  for  those  of  another,  and  nothing  gave  hef 
ease.  In  company  she  dreaded  contempt ;  and  in 
solitude  she  only  found  anxiety.  Such  was  the  co- 
lour of  her  wretchedness,  when  we  received  certain 
information  that  Mr.  Thornhill  was  going  to  be 
married  to  Miss  Wilmot,  for  whom  I  always  sus- 
pected he  had  a  real  passion,  though  he  took  eveir 
opportunity  before  me  to  express  his  contempt  both 
of  lier  person  and  fortune.  This  news  only  served 
to  increase  poor  Olivia's  afiQiction  ;  such  a  flagrant 
breach  of  fidelity  was  more  than  her  courage  could 
support.  I  was  ^esolved,  however,  to  get  more 
certain  information,  and  to  defeat,  if  possible,  the 
completion  of  his  designs,  by  sending  my  son  to  old 
Mr.  Wilmot^s,  with  instructions  to  know  the  truth 
of  the  report,  and  to  deliver  Miss  Wilmot  a  letter, 
intimating  Mr.  Thornhiirs  conduct  in  my  family. 
My  son  went  in  pursuance  of  my  directions,  and  in 
three  days  returned,  assuring  us  of  the  truth  of  the 
account ;  but  that  he  had  found  it  impossible  to 
deliver  the  letter,  which  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  leave,  as  Mr.  Thornhill  and  Miss  Wilmot  were 
visiting  round  the  country.  They  were  to  be  mar- 
ried, he  said,  in  a  few  days,  having  appeared  toge- 
ther at  church,  the  Sunday  before  he  was  there,  in 
great  splendour ;  the  bride  attended  by  six  ^oung 
ladies,  and  he  by  as  many  gentlemen.  Their  ap- 
proaching nuptials  filled  the  whole  country  with 
rejoicing ;  and  they  usually  rode  out  together  in 
the  grandest  equipage  that  had  been  seen  in  the 
country  for  many  years.  All  the  friends  of  both 
fainilies,  he  said,  were  there,  particularly  the 
^Squire's  uncle.  Sir  William  Thornhill,  who  bore  so 
good  a  character.  He  added,  that  nothing  bat 
mirth  and  feasting  were  going  forward ;  that  all 
the  country  praised  the  young  bride's  beauty,  and 
the  bridegroom's  fine  person,  and  tliat  they  were 
immensely  fond  of  each  other ;  concluding,  that  he 
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could  not  help  thinking  Mr.  Thomhill  one  of  the 
most  happy  men  in  the  world. 

^  Why,  let  him  live  if  he  can/'  returned  I ;  ''but, 
my  son.  observe  this  bed  of  straw,  and  unsheltering 
roof  ]|piosemoulderinff  walls,  and  humid  floor ;  my 
wretened  body  thus  disablod  by  flre,  and  my  chil- 
dren weepibg  round  me  for  bread :  you  have  come 
home,  my  child,  to  all  this ;  yet  here,  even  here, 
you  see  a  man  that  would  not  for  a  thousand  worlds 
exchange  situations.  0,  my  children,  if  you  could 
but  learn  to  commune  with  your  own  hearts,  and 
know  what  noble  company  yon  can  make  them, 
you  would  little  regard  the  elegance  and  splendour 
of  the  worthless.  Almost  all  men  have  been  taught 
to  call  life  a  passaee,  and  themselves  the  travellers. 
The  similitude  stiU  may  be  improved,  when  we  ob- 
serve that  the  good  are  joyful  and  serene,  like  tra- 
vellers that  are  going  towards  home ;  tne  wicked 
but  by  intervals  happy,  like  travellers  that  are  going 
into  exile.'' 

My  compassion  for  my  poor  daughter,  overpow- 
ered by  this  new  disaster,  interrupted  what  I  had 
farther  to  observe.  I  bade  her  mother  support  her, 
and  after  a  short  time  she  recovered.  She  appeared 
from  that  time  more  calm,  and  I  imagined  had 
gained  a  new  degree  of  resolution :  but  appearan- 
ces deceived  me  ;  for  her  tranquillity  was  the  lan- 
guor of  over-wroueht  resentment.  A  suppljj  of 
provisions,  charitably  sent  us  by  my  kind  parishion- 
ers, seemed  to  diffuse  new  cheerfulness  among  the 
rest  of  the  family ;  nor  was  I  displeased  at  seeing 
them  oncQ  more  sprightly  and  at  ease.  It  would 
have  been  unjust  to  damp  their  satisfaction,  merely 
to  condole  with  resolute  melancholy,  or  to  burden 
them  with  a  sadness  they  did  not  feel.  Thus,  once 
more,  the  tale  went  round,  and  the  sons  was  de- 
manded, and  cheerfulness  condescended  to  hovei 
round  our  little  habitation. 

46  L 
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FRK8H   CALAMITIKS. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  arose  with  peculiai 
warmth  for  the  season,  so  that  we  agreed  to  break- 
fast together  on  the  honey-suckle  bank ;  where, 
while  we  sat,  my  youngest  daughter,  at  my  request, 
joined  her  voice  to  the  concert  on  the  troes  about 
us.  It  was  in  this  place  that  my  poor  Olivia  first 
met  her  seducer,  and  every  obiect  served  to  recall 
her  sadness.  But  that  melancholy,  which  is  exci- 
ted by  objects  of  pleasure,  or  inspired  by  sounds  of 
harmony,  soothes  the  heart  instead  of  corroding  it. 
Her  mother,  too,  upon  this  occasion,  felt  a  pleasing 
distress,  and  wept,  and  loved  her  daughter  as  be- 
fore. "Do,  njy  pretty  Olivia,"  cried  she,  "let  us 
Iiave  that  little  melancholy  air  your  Papa  was  so 
fond  of ;  your  sifter  Sophy  hhu  already  obliged  us. 
Do,  child,  it  will  please  your  o.  d  father.*'  She  com- 
plied in  a  manner  so  exquisite!/  pathetic  as  moved 
me. 

When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 
And  fiads  too  late  that  men  betray; 

What  cl;arm  can  soothe  liur  melancholy, 
What  ai't  can  wash  her  guilt  away. 

The  only  art  her  gnilt  to  cover, 
To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye. 

To  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 
And  wring  Iiifi  boaoin— ia  to  din. 
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As  she  was  conclnding  the  last  statiia,  to  which 
an  interruption  in  her  voice  from  sorrow  gave  pe- 
culiar softness,  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Thomhiirs 
equipage  at  a  distance  alarmed  us  all,  but  particu- 
larly increased  the  uneasiness  of  my  eldest  daugh- 
ter, who,  desirous  of  shunning  her  betrayer,  return- 
ed to  the  house  with  her  sister.  In  a  row  minutes 
he  was  alighted  from  his  chariot,  and  making  up  to 
the  place  where  I  was  still  sitting,  inquired  after 
my  health  with  his  usual  air  of  familiarity.  **  Sir,** 
replied  I,  **your  present  assurance  only  serves  to 
aggravate  the  baseness  of  your  character ;  and  there 
was  a  time  when  I  would  have  chastised  your  inso- 
lence for  presuming  thus  to  appear  before  me.  But 
row  you  are  safe ;  for  age  has  cooled  my  passions, 
»  ad  my  calling  restrains  them.'* 

"I  vow,  my  dear  Sir,"  returned  he,  "I  am 
amazed  at  all  this :  nor  can  I  understand  what  it 
means!  I  hope  you  don't  think  your  daughter's 
late  excursion  with  me  had  any  thing  criminal  in  it  V* 

"Go,**  cried  I,  "thou  art  a  wretch,  a  poor  pitiful 
wretch,  and  every  way  a  liar :  but  your  meanness 
secures  you  from  my  anger !  Yet,  Sir,  I  am  de- 
scended from  a  family  that  would  not  have  borne 
this ! — And  so,  thou  vile  thing,  to  gratify  a  momen- 
tary passion,  thou  hast  made  one  poor  creature 
wretched  for  life,  and  polluted  a  family  that  had 
nothing  but  honour  for  their  portion  ?" 

"  If  Sie  or  you,**  returned  he,  "are  resolved  to  be 
miserable,  I  cannot  help  it.  But  you  may  still  be 
happy  ;  and  wliatever  opinion  you  may  have  form- 
ed of  me,  you  shall  ever  find  me  ready  to  contribute 
to  it.  We  can  marry  her  to  another  in  a  short  time ; 
and  what  is  more,  she  may  keep  her  lover  beside ; 
for  I  protest  I  shall  ever  contraue  to  have  a  true 
reifardfor  her." 

I  found  all  my  passions  alarmed  at  this  new  de- 
grading proposal ;  for  though  the  mind  may  often 
be  calm  under  great  injuries,  little  villany  can  at 
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auT  time  get  within  the  soul,  and  sting  it  into  raga 
—"Avoid  mjK  sight,  thou  reptile!"  cried  I,  **nor 
continue  to  insult  me  with  thj  presence. — Were 
my  brave  son  at  home,  he  would  not  suffer  this : 
but  I  am  old  and  disabled,  and  evexy  way  undone.'' 

*'  I  find,*'  cried  he,  '*  you  are  bent  upon  obliging 
me  to  talk  in  a  harsher  manner  than  I  intended. 
But  as  I  have  shown  you  what  may  be  hoped  from 
my  friendship,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  represent 
what  may  be  the  consequence  of  my  resentment. 
My  attorney,  to  whom  your  late  bond  has  been 
transferred,  threatens  hard,  nor  do  I  know  how  to 
prevent  the  course  of  justice,  except  by  paying  thct 
money  myself,  which,  as  I  liave  been  at  some  ex- 
penses lately,  previous  to  my  intended  marriage,  is 
not  so  easy  to  be  done.  And  then  my  steward  talks 
of  driving  for  the  rent :  it  is  certain  he  knows  his 
duty ;  for  I  nei^er  trouble  myself  with  affairs  of  that 
nature.  Yet  still  I  could  wish  to  serve  you,  and 
even  to  have  you  and  your  daughter  present  at  my 
marriage,  which  is  shortly  to  be  solemnized  with 
Miss  Wilmot ;  it  is  even  the  request  of  my  charming 
Arabella  herself,  whom  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse.^ 

" Mr.  Thomhill,"  replied  I,  "hear  me  once  for 
all :  As  to  your  marriage  with  any  but  my  daugh- 
ter, that  I  never  will  consent  to  ;  and  though  your 
friendship  could  raise  me  to  a  throne,  or  your  re- 
sentment sink  me  to  the  grave,  yet  would  I  despise 
b6th.  Thou  hast  once  woefully,  irreparably,  de- 
ceived me.  I  reposed  my  heart  upon  thine  honour, 
and  have  found  its  baseness.  Never  more,  there- 
fore, expect  friendship  from  me.  Go,  and  possess 
what  fortune  has  given  thee — ^beauty,  riches,  nealth, 
and  pleasure.  Go,  and  leave  me  to  want*  infamy, 
disease,  and  sorrow.  Yet,  humbled  as  I  am,  shall 
my  heart  still  vindicate  its  dignity ;  and  tliough 
thou  hast  my  forgiveness,  thou  shalt  ever  have  my 
contempt."  "  If  so,"  returned  he,  *'  depend  upon  it 
you  i^all  feel  the  effects  of  this  insolence :  and  we 
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shall  shortly  see  which  is  the  fittest  object  of  scorn, 
you  or  me.^* — Upon  which  he  departed  abruptly. 

My  wife  and  son,  who  were  present  at  this  inters 
view,  seemed  terrified  with  apprehensions.  My 
daughters  also,  finding  that  he  was  gone,  came  out 
to  be  informed  of  the  result  of  our  conference, 
which,  when  known,  alarmed  them  not  less  than 
the  rest.  But  as  to  myself,  I  disregarded  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  his  malevolence :  he  had  already 
struck  the  blow,  and  now  I  stood  prepared  to  repel 
every  new  effort ;  like  one  of  those  instruments  used 
in  the  art  of  war,  which,  however  thrown,  still  pre- 
sents a  point  to  receive  the  enemv. 

We  soon,  however,  found  that  ne  had  not  threat- 
ened in  vain ;  for  the  very  next  morning  his  stew- 
ard came  to  demand  my  annual  rent,  wmch,  by  the 
train  of  accidents  already  related,  I  was  unable  to 
pay.  The  consequence  of  my  incapacity  was,  his 
driving  my  cattle  that  evening,  and  their  being  ap- 
praised and  sold  the  next  day  for  less  than  half 
their  value.  My  wife  and  children  now  therefore 
entreated  me  to  comply  upon  any  terms,  rather 
than  incur  certain  destruction.  They  even  begged 
of  me  to  admit  his  visits  once  more,  and  usea  all 
their  little  eloquence  to  paint  the  cadamities  I  was 
going  to  endure ; — the  terrors  of  a  prison  in  so  ri- 
gorous a  season  as  the  present,  with  the  danger  that 
threatened  my  health  from  the  late  accident  that 
happened  by  the  fire.    But  I  continued  inflexible. 

"Why,  my  treasures,''  cried  I,  "why  will  you 
thus  attempt  to  persuade  me  to  the  thing  that  is 
not  right  ?  My  auty  has  taught  me  to  forgive  him, 
but  my  conscience  will  not  permit  me  to  approve. 
Would  you  have  me  applaud  to  the  world,  what 
my  heart  must  internally  condemn?  Woidd  you 
have  me  tamely  sit  down  and  flatter  our  infamous 
betrayer ;  and,  to  avoid  a  prison,  continually  suffer 
the  more  galling  bonds  of  mental  confinement? 
No,  never.    If  we  are  to  be  taken  from  this  abode, 
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only  let  as  hold  to  the  right ;  and  wherever  we  are 
thrown,  we  can  still  retire  to  a  charming  apart- 
ment, when  we  can  look  round  oar  own  hearts  with 
intrepidity  and  with  pleasure  !*' 

In  this  manner  we  spent  that  evening.  Early 
the  next  morning,  as  the  snow  had  fallen  in  great 
abundance  in  the  night,  my  son  was  employed  in 
clearine  it  away,  and  opening  a  passage  before  the 
door.  He  had  not  been  thus  engaged  long,  when 
he  came  running  in,  with  looks  all  pale,  to  tell  us 
that  two  strangers,  whom  he  knew  to  be  officers  of 
justice,  were  makine  towards  the  house. 

Just  as  he  spoke  they  came,  and  approaching  the 
bed  where  I  lay,  after  previously  informing  nie  of 
Uieir  employment  and  business,  made  me  their  pri- 
soner, bidding  me  prepare  to  go  with  them  to  the 
county  gaol,  which  was  eleven  miles  off. 

*'My  friends,'*  said  I,  **this  is  severe  weather  in 
which  you  have  come  to  take  me  to  a  prison ;  and 
it  is  particularly  unfortunate  at  this  time,  as  one  of 
my  arms  has  lately  been  burnt  in  a  terrible  man- 
ner, and  it  has  thrown  me  into  a  slight  fever,  and 
I  want  clothes'  to  cover  me ;  and  I  am  now  too 
weak  and  old  to  walk  far  in  such  deep  snow ;  but 
if  it  must  be  so-^ ." 

I  then  turned  to  my  wife  and  children,  and  di- 
rected them  to  get  together  what  few  thin^  were 
left  us,  and  to  prepare  immediately  for  leaving  this 
place.  I  entreated  them  to  be  expeditious,  and 
desired  my  son  to  assist  his  eldest  sister,  who,  from 
a  consciousness  that  she  was  the  cause  of  idl  our 
calamities,  was  fallen,  and  had  lost  anguish  in  in- 
sensibility. I  encouraged  my  wife,  who,  pale  and 
trembling,  clasped  our  affrighted  little  ones  in  her 
arms,  that  clung  to  her  bosom  in  silence,  dreading 
to  look  round  at  the  strangers.  In  the  meantime, 
my  youngest  daughter  prepared  for  our  departure ; 
and  as  she  received  several  hints  to  use  ctespatchf 
in  about  an  hour  we  were  ready  to  depart. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

BITUATIOK,     HOWKTSR   WRBTGHBD    IT    8BBM8, 
HAS  BOMB  SORT  OF  COMFORr  ATTBNDINO  IT. 
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We  set  forward  from  this  peaceful  neighboarhood, 
and  walked  on  slowly.  My  eldest  daughter  being 
enfeebled  by  a  slow  fever,  which  had  begun  for 
some  days  to  undermine  her  constitution,  one  of 
the  ofiBcers,  who  had  a  horse,  kindly  took  her  be- 
hind him :  for  even  these,  men  cannot  entirely  di- 
vest themselves  of  humanity.  My  son  led  one  of 
the  little  ones  by  the  hand,  and  my  wife  the  other ; 
while  I  leaned  upon  my  youngest  girl,  whose  tears 
fell  not  for  her  own,  but  my  distresses. 

We  were  now  got  from  my  late  dwelling  about 
two  mUes,  when  we  saw  a  crowd  runnmg  and 
shouting  behind  us,  consistingof  about  fiftv  of  the 
poorest  of  my  parishioners.  These,  with  oreadful 
imprecations,  soon  seized  upon  the  two  oflBcers  of 
justice,  and,  swearing  thev  would  never  see  their 
minister  go  to  gaol  while  they  had  a  drop  of  blood 
to  shed  in  his  defence,^  were  going  to  use  them  with 
the  greatest  severity.  The  consequence  might  have 
been  fatal,  had  I  not  immediately  interpomd,  and 
with  some  difficulty  rescued  the  officers  from  the 
hands  of  the  enraged  multitude.  My  children, 
who  looked  upon  my  delivery  now  as  certain,  appear- 
ed transported  with  joy,  and  were  incapable  ol 
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containing  their  raptures.  Bat  they  were  soon  an- 
deceived,  upon  hearing  me  address  the  poor  deluded 
people,  who  came,  as  they  imagined,  to  do  me  ser- 
fioe. 

**What!  my  friends,"  cried  I,  "and  is  this  the 
way  you  love  me  ?  Is  this  the  manner  you  ohev  the 
instructions  I  have  given  you  from  the  pulpit? 
Thus  to  fly  in  the  face  of  justice,  and  hring  down 
ruin  on  yourselves  and  me  ?  Which  is  your  ring- 
leader P  Show  me  the  man  that  has  thus  seduced 
yon.  As  sure  as  he  lives,  he  shall  feel  my  resent- 
ment.— Alas !  my  dear  deluded  flock,  return  back 
to  the  duty  vou  owe  to  God,  to  your  country,  and 
to  me.  I  snail  yet  perhaps  one  day  see  you  in 
greater  felicity  here,  and  contribute  to  make  your 
fives  more  happy.  But  let  it  at  least  be  my  com- 
fort, when  I  pen  my  fold  for  immortality,  tnat  no 
one  here  shall  be  wanting.** 

They  now  seemed  all  repentance,  and  melting 
into  tears,  came  one  after  the  other  to  bid  me  fare- 
well. I  shook  each  tenderly  by  the  hand,  and  leav- 
ing them  my  blessing,  proceeded  forward,  without 
meeting  any  farther  interruption.  Some  hours  be- 
fore night  we  reached  the  town,  or  rather  village ; 
for  it  consisted  of  but  a  few  mean  houses,  having  lost 
all  its  former  opulence,  and  retaining  no  marks  of 
its  ancient  superioi-ity  but  the  gaol. 

Upon  entering  we  put  up  at  the  inn,  where  we 
had  such  refreshments  as  could  most  readily  be 
procured,  and  I  supped  with  my  family  with  my 
usual  cheerfulness.  After  seeing  them  properly 
accommodated  for  that  night,  I  next  attendea  the 
dierifTs  officers  to  the  prison,  which  had  formerly 
been  built  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  consisted  of 
one  large  apartment,  strongly  grated  and  pdved 
with  stone,  common  to  both  felons  and  debtors  at 
certain  hours  in  the  four  and  twenty.  Besides  this, 
every  prisoner  had  a  separate  cell,  where  he  was 
locked  in  for  the  nia:ht. 
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I  expected,  upon  my  entrance,  to  find  nothing 
but  lamentations,  and  various  sounds  of  misery ; 
but  it  was  very  different.  The  prisoners  seemed 
all  employed  in  one  common  design,  that  of  forget- 
ting thought  in  merriment  or  clamour.  I  was  ap- 
prised of  the  usual  perquisite  required  upon  these 
occasions,  and  immediately  complied  witn  the  de- 
mand, though  the  little  money  I  had  was  very  near 
being  all  exhausted.  This  was  immediately  sent 
away  for  liquor,  and  the  whole  prison  was  soon  fil- 
led with  riot,  laughter,  and  profaneness. 

"How,"  cried  I  to  myself,  "shall  men  so  very 
wicked  be  cheerful,  and  shall  I  be  melancholy ;  I 
feci  only  the  same  confinement  with  them,  and  I 
think  I  have  more  reason  to  be  happy." 

With  such  reflections  I  laboured  to  become  cheer- 
ful ;  but  cheerfulness  was  never  yet  produced  by 
ufifort  which  is  itself  painful.  As  I  was  sitting, 
therefore,  in  a  comci  of  the  gaol,  in  a  pensive  pos- 
r,ure,  one  of  my  fellow-prisoners  came  up,  and  sit- 
ing by  me,  entered  into  conversation.  It  was  my 
constant  rule  in  life  never  to  avoid  the  conversation 
of  any  man  who  seemed  to  desire  it :  for  if  good,  I 
might  profit  by  his  instructions :  if  bad,  he  mi^ht 
be  assisted  by  mine.  I  foun^this  to  be  a  knowing 
man,  of  strong  unlettered  sense,  but  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  world,  as  it  was  called ;  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  of  human  nature  on  the  wrong 
side.  He  asked  me  if  1  had  taken  care  to  provide 
myself  with  a  bed,  which  was  a  circumstance  I  had 
never  once  attended  tow 

"That's  unfortunate,"  cried  he,  ''as  you  are  al- 
lowed here  nothing  but  straw,  and  your  apartment 
is  very  large  and  cold.  However,  you  seem  to  be 
something  of  a  gentleman,  and  as  I  have  been  one 
myself  in  my  time,  part  of  my  bed-clothes  are 
heartily  at  your  service." 

I  thanked  him,  professing  my  surprise  at  finding 
such  humanity  in  a  gaol  in  misfortunes :  adding,  to 
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let  him  see  that  I  was  a  scholar,  '*  That  the  sags 
ancient  seemed  to  understand  the  value  of  company 
iu  affliction,  when  he  said,  Ton  kosmon  aire,  ei  dos 
ton  etairon :  and.  in  fact,''  continued  I,  **  what  is 
the  world,  if  it  affords  only  solitude/* 

•*  You  talk  of  the  world,  Sir,"  returned  my  fel- 
low-prisoner :  **  the  world  U  in  its  dotage ;  and 
yet  the  coimogony  or  creation  of  the  world  hat 
puzzled  the  philosophers  of  every  age.  What  a 
medley  of  opinions  have  they  not  broached  upon 
the  creation  of  the  world!  Sanchoniathon^ 
ManethOf  Berosus,  and  Ocellus  LucanuSf  have 
all  attempted  it  in  vain.  The  latter  have  these 
tcordSt  Anarchon  ara  kai  atelutaion  to  pan, 
which  impliet^'* — **  I  ask  pardon.  Sir,"  cried  I.  **  for 
interrupting  so  much  learning ;  but  I  think  1  have 
hoard  all  this  before.  Have  I  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  at  Welbridge  fair,  and  is  not  your 
name  Epluraim  Jenkinson  H"  At  this  demand  he 
only  sighed.  "  I  suppose  ;^ou  must  recollect,*'  re- 
sumed!, **one  Doctor  Primrose,  from  whom  you 
bought  a  horse?'* 

He  now  at  once  recollected  me ;  for  the  gloomi- 
ness of  the  place  and  the  approaching  night  had 
prevented  his  distin^ishing  my  features.'' — ^*'  Yes, 
sir,*'  returned  Mr.  Jenkinson,  *'I  remember  you 
perfectly  well ;  I  bought  a  horse,  but  forgot  to  pay 
for  him.  Your  neighbour  Flamborough  is  the  onl^ 
prosecutor  I  am  any  way  afraid  of  at  the  next  assi- 
ses :  for  he  intends  to  swear  positive  ly  against  me 
as  a  coiner.  I  am  heartily  sorry.  Sir,  I  ever  de- 
ceived you,  or  indeed  anv  man :  for  you  see,'*  con- 
tinued he,  showing  his  shackles,  **what  my  tricks 
have  brought  me  to.** 

**  Well,  Sir,"  replied  I,  "your  kindness  in  offeiw 
ing  me  assistance  when  you  could  expect  no  return, 
shall  be  repaid  with  my  endeavours  to  soften,  or  to* 
tally  suppress,  Mr.  Flamborough's  evidence,  and  I 
Tilll  send  my  son  to  him  the  fint  opportunity ;  nor 
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do  I  fai  the  least  doubt  but  he  will  comply  with  my 
request :  and  as  to  my  own  evidence,  yon  need  be 
under  no  uneasiness  about  that." 

*'  Well)  Sir/'  cried  he,  **  all  the  return  I  can  make 
shall  be  yours.  You  ihall  have  more  than  half  my 
bed-clothes  to-night,  and  1*11  take  care  to  stand 
your  friend  in  the  prison,  where  I  think  I  have 
some  influence.** 

I  thanked  him,  and  could  not  avoid  being  inrpri- 
sed  at  the  present  youthful  change  in  iiis  aspect : 
for  at  the  time  I  had  seen  him  bcn)re,  he  appeareU 
at  least  sixty. — **  Sir,"  answered  he,  "  you  are  little 
acquainted  with  the  world ;  I  had  at  that  time 
false  hair,  and  have  learned  the  art  of  counterfeit- 
ing every  age  from  seventeen  to  seventy.  Ah !  Sir, 
had  I  but  bestowed  half  the  pains  in  learning  a 
trade,  that  I  hai  a  in  learning  to  be  a  scoundrel,  I 
might  have  been  a  rich  man, at  this  day.  But, 
rogue  as  I  am,  still  I  may  be  your  friend,  and  that, 
perhaps,  when  you  least  expect  it." 

We  were  now  prevented  from  further  conversa- 
tion by  the  arrival  of  the  gaoler's  servants,  who 
ctmie  to  call  over  the  prisoners'  names,  and  lock  up 
for  the  night.  A  fellow,  also,  with  a  bundle  of 
straw  for  my  bed,  attended,  who  led  me  along  a 
dark  narrow  passage  into  a  room  paved  like  me 
common  prison,  and  in  one  corner  of  this  I  spread 
my  bed,  and  the  clothes  given  me  by  mv  fellow-pri- 
soner ;  which  done,  my  conductor,  wno  was  civil 
enough,  bade  me  ^ood  night.  After  my  usual  me- 
ditations, and  having  praised  my  Heavenly  Cor- 
rector, I  laid  myself  down,  and  slept  with  the  ut- 
most tranquillity  till  morning. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A  RSPORMATION   IN  THB   OAOL.      TO  MAKB    LAWS   COM* 

FLKTE,  TKSV  SHOULD  RKWARO  AS  WSLL 

AS  PUiriSH. 

The  next  morning  early  I  was  awakened  by  my  fa- 
mily, whom  I  found  in  tears  at  my  bed-side.  The 
gloomy  strength  of  every  thing  about  us,  it  seems, 
had  daunted  them.  I  gently  rebuked  their  sorrow, 
assuring  them  I  had  never  slept  with  greater  tran- 
quillity ;  and  next  inquired  after  my  eldest  daugh- 
ter, who  was  not  among  them.  They  informed  me 
that  yesterday's  uneasiness  and  fatigue  had  increas- 
ed her  fever,  and  it  was  judged  proper  to  leave  her 
behind.  My  next  care  was  to  send  my  son  to  pro- 
cure a  room  or  two  to  lodge  the  family  in,  as  near 
the  prison  as  conveniently  could  be  found.  He 
obeyed ;  but  could  only  find  one  apartment,  which 
was  hired  at  a  small  expense  for  his  mother  and 
sisters ;  the  gaoler,  with  humanity,  consenting  to 
let  him  and  his  two  little  brothers  lie  in  the  prison 
with  me.  A  bed  was  therefore  prepared  for  them 
in  a  corner  of  the  room,  which  I  thought  answered 
very  conveniently.  I  was  willing,  however,  previ- 
ously to  know,  whether  my  little  children  chose  to 
lie  m  a  place  which  seemed  to  fright  them  upon 
entrance. 
"  Well,"  cried  I,  "  my  good  boys,  how  do  you 
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like  your  bed  ?    I  hope  yoa  are  not  afraid  to  lie  in 
thia  room,  dark  as  it  appears  ?" 

**No,  Papa/*  lays  Dick,  '*  I  am  not  afraid  to  lie 
anywhere  where  yon  are.'* 

"  And  I/*  says  Bill,  who  was  yet  but  four 
old,  *'loTe  every  place  best  that  my  Papa  is  in? 

After  this  I  allotted  to  each  of  the  family  what 
thoy  were  to  do.  My  daughter  was  particula  ly  di- 
rected to  watch  her  declining  sister's  health :  my 
wife  was  to  attend  me  ;  my  little  boys  were  to  read 
to  me.  *'  And  as  for  you,  my  son,'*  continued  L 
'*  it  is  by  the  labour  of  your  hands  we  must  all 
hope  to  be  supported.  Your  wages  as  a  day-la- 
bourer will  be  fully  suiBcient,  with  proper  frugality, 
to  maintain  us  all,  and  comfortably  too. .  Thou  art 
now  sixteen  years  old,  and  hast  strensih,  and  it 
was  given  thee,  my  son,  for  very  useful  purposes  ; 
for  it  must  save  from  famine  your  helpless  parents 
and  family.  Prepare  then,  this  evening,  to  look 
out  for  work  against  to-morrow,  and  bring  home 
Kvery  night  what  money  you  can  earn  for  our  sup- 
port." 

Haviuff  thus  instructed  him,  and  settled  the  rest, 
I  walked  down  to  the  common  prison,  where  1 
could  enjoy  more  air  and  room.  But  I  was  not 
long  there  when  the  execrations,  lewdDe.:%  and 
brutality  that  invaded  me  on  every  side,  d:  o .  e  me 
back  to  my  apartment  again.  Here  I  sat  for  some 
time,  pondering  upon  the  strange  infatuation  of 
wretches,  who,  finding  all  mankind  in  open  arms 
against  them,  wore  labouring  to  make  themselves  a 
future  and  a  tremendous  enemy. 

Their  insensibility  excited  my  highest  compas- 
sion, and  blotted  my  own  uneasiness  nrom  my  mind. 
It  even  appeared  a  duty  incumbent  upon  me  to  at- 
tempt to  reclaim  them.  I  resolved,  therefore,  once 
more  to  return  ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  contempt,  to 
give  them  my  advice,  and  conquer  them  by  my  per- 
severance.   Qoing,  therefore,  among  them  again,  I 
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informed  Mr.  Jenkinson  of  my  design,  at  wbich  he 
laughed  heartily,  bnt  communicated  it  to  the  rest. 
The  proposal  was  received  with  the  greatest  good- 
humour,  as  it  promised  to  afford  a  new  fund  of  en- 
tertainment to  persons  who  had  now  no  oiher  re- 
source for  mirth,  but  what  could  be  derived  from 
ridicule  or  debauchery. 

I  therefore  read  them  a  portion  of  the  service 
with  a  loud  unaffected  voice,  and  found  my  audi- 
ence perfectly  merry  upon  the  occasion.  Lewd 
whispers,  groans  of  contrition  burlesqued,  winking 
and  coughing,  alternately  excited  laughter.  How- 
ever, I  continued  with  my  natural  solemnity  to  read 
on,  sensible  that  what  I  did  might  mend  some,  bnt 
could  itself  receive  no  contamination  from  any. 

After  reading,  I  entered  upon  my  exhortation, 
which  was  rather  calculated  at  first  to  amuse  them 
than  to  reprove.  I  previously  observed,  that  no 
other  motive  but  their  welfare  could  induce  me  to 
this :  that  I  was  their  fellow-prisoner,  and  now  got 
nothing  by  preaching.  I  was  sorry,  I  said,  to  hear 
them  so  very  profane,  because  they  got  nothing  by 
it,  and  might  lose  a  great  deal :  "  For  be  assured, 
my  friends,'*  cried  I,  **  for  you  are  my  friends,  how- 
ever the  world  may  disclaim  your  friendship,  though 
you  swore  a  thousand  oaths  in  a  day,  it  would  not 
put  one  penny  in  your  purse.  Then  what  signifies 
calHn^  every  moment  upon  the  devil,  and  courting 
his  friendship,  since  you  find  how  scurvily  he  uses 
you  ?  He  has  given  you  nothing  here,  yon  find, 
but  a  mouthfid  of  oaths  and  an  empty  belly  ;  and 
by  the  best  accounts  I  have  of  him,  he  will  give  you 
nothing  that^s  good  hereafter. 

**  If  used  ill  In  our  dealings  with  one  man,  we 
naturally  go  elsewhere.  Were  it  not  worth  your 
while,  then,  just  to  txr  how  you  may  like  the  usage 
of  another  master,  who  gives  you  fair  promises  at 
least  to  come  to  him  ?  Surely,  my  friends,  of-all 
stupidity  in  the  world,  his  must  be  the  greatest, 
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who,  after  robbing  a  house,  runs  to  the  thief-taken 
for  protection.  And  yet  how  are  you  more  wise  ? 
You  are  all  seeking  comfort  from  one  that  has  al- 
ready betrayed  you,  applying  to  a  more  malicious 
being  than  any  thief-taker  of  them  all ;  for  they 
only  decoy  and  then  hang  you  ;  but  he  decoys  and 
hangs,  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  will  not  let  you 
loose  after  the  hangman  has  done/' 

Wbvn  I  had  concluded,  I  received  the  compli- 
ments of  my  audience,  some  of  whom  came  and 
shook  me  by  tlie  hand,  swearing  that  I  was  a  very 
honest  fellow,  and  they  desired  my  further  ac- 
Xuaintance.  I  therefore  promised  to  repeat  my 
lecture  next  day,  and  actually  conceived  some 
hopes  of  making  a  reformation  here ;  for  it  had 
aver  been  my  opinion,  that  no  man  was  past  the 
hour  of  amendment,  every  heart  lyins  open  to  the 
ihafts  of  reproof,  if  the  archer  could  but  take  a 

?roper*aim.  When  I  had  thus  satisfied  m^  mind, 
went  back  to  my  apartment,  where  my  wife  pre- 
pared a  frueal  meal,  while  Mr.  Jenkinson  besged 
leave  to  add  his  dinner  to  ours,  and  partake  of  the 
pleasure,  as  he  \^as  kind  enough  to  express  it,  of 
my  conversation.  He  had  not  yet  seen  my  familv ; 
for  as  they  came  to  my  apartment  by  a  door  in  the 
narrow  i>as8age  already  described,  by  this  means 
chey  avoided  the  common  prison.  Jenkinson  at 
the  first  interview,  therefore,  seemed  not  a  little 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  my  youngest  daughter, 
which  her  pensive  air  contributed  to  heighten :  and 
tny  little  ones  did  not  ))ass  unnoticed. 

**  Alas,  Doctor,"  cried  he,  **  these  children  are  too 
handsome  and  too  good  for  such  a  place  as  this  !'* 

*'  VVhy,  Mk*.  Jenkinson,"  replied  I,  **  thank  Hea- 
ven, my  children  are  pretty  tolerable  in  morals; 
and  if  they  be  good,  it  matters  little  for  the  rest." 

"I  fancy,  JSir,"  returned  my  fellow-prisoner, 
"  that  it  must  give  you  great  comfort  to  have  all 
this  little  family  about  you." 
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** A  comfort,  Mr.'Jenkinson !'*  replied  I;  "yei, 
it  is  indeed  a  comfort,  and  I  would  not  be  without 
them  for  all  the  world ;  for  they  can  make.a 'dun- 
geon seem  a  palace.  There  is  but  one  wa^  in  this 
ufe  of  wounding  my  happiness,  and  that  is  hj  in- 
juring them." 

**  I  am  afraid  then.  Sir,"  cried  he,  **  that  I  am  in 
some  measure  culpable  ;  for  I  think  I  see  here, 
(looking  at  my  son  Moses,)  one  that  I  have  injured, 
and  by  whom  I  wish  to  be  forgiven." 

My  son  immediately  recollected  his  voice  and 
features,  though  he  had  before  seen  him  in  disgiiise, 
and  taking  him  bjr  the  hand,  with  a  smile  forsave 
him.  '*  Yet,*'  continued  he,  **  I  can't  help  wonder- 
ing at  what  you  could  see  in  my  face,  to  think  me 
a  proper  mark  for  deception." 

**Mv  dear  Sir,"  returned  the  other,  ''it  was  not 
your  face,  but  your  white  stockings,  and  the  black 
riband  in  your  hair,  that  allured  me.  But  no  dis- 
paragement to  your  parts,  I  have  deceived  wiser 
men  than  you  in  my  time  ;  and  yet,  with  all  m; 
tricks,  the  blockheads  have  been  too  many  for  me 
at  last.'* 

*'l  suppose,"  cried  my  son,  "that  the  narrative 
of  such  a  life  as  yours  must  be  extremely  instruc- 
tive and  amusing.'* 

"  Not  much  of  either,'*  returned  Mr.  Jenkinson. 
**  Those  relations  which  describe  the  tricks  and  vi- 
ces only  of  mankind,  by  increasing  our  suspicion  in 
life,  retard  our  success.  The  traveller  that  dis- 
trusts every  person  he  meets,  and  turns  back  upon 
the  appearance  of  every  man  that  looks  like  a  rob- 
ber, seldom  arrives  in  time  at  his  journey's  end. 

**  Indeed,  I  think,  from  my  own  experience,  that 
the  knowing  one  is  the  silliest  fellow  under  the  sun. 
I  was  thougnt  cunning  from  my  very  childhood : 
when  but  seven  years  old,  the  ladies  would  sajr  that 
I  was  a  perfect  little  man ;  at  fourteen,  I  knew  the 
world,  cocked  my  hat,  and  loved  the  ladies;   at 
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twenty,  though  I  was  perfectly  honest,  yet  every 
one  thought  me  so  cunning,  that  not  one  would 
trust  me.  Thus  I  was  at  last  ohliged  to  turn  sharp- 
er in  mv  own  defence,  and  have  lived  ever  nnoe, 
my  head  throhhin^  with  schemes  to  deceive,  and 
my  heart  palpitating  with  fears  of  detection.  I 
used  often  to  laugh  at  your  honest  simple  neigh- 
bour Flamborou^,  and  one  \Vay  or  other  gener^ly 
cheated  him  once  a  year.  Yet  still  the  honest  man 
went  forward  without  suspicion,  and  grew  rich, 
while  I  still  continued  tricksy^  and  cunning,  and 
was  poor,  without  the  consolation  of  being  honest. 
However,"  continued  he,  **  let  me  know  your  case, 
and  what  has  brought  yon  here ;  perhaps,  though  I 
liave  aot  skill  to  avoid  a  gaol  myself,  I  may  extri- 
cate my  friends." 

In  compliance  with  his  curiosity,  I  informed  him 
of  the  whole  train  of  accidents  and  follies  that  had 
plunged  me  into  my  present  troubles,  and  my  utter 
inabflity  to  get  free. 

After  hearing  m^  storv,  and  ])au8ing  some  mi- 
nutes, he  slapped  his  f  orenead,  as  if  he  liad  hit  upon 
something  material,  and  took  his  leave,  saying,  he 
would  try  what  coiUd  be  done. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THB     SAME     SUBJECT    CONTfNUED. 

The  next  morning,  I  communicated  to  my  wife  and 
children  the  scheme  I  had  planned  of  reforming 
the  prisoners,  which  they  received  with  universal 
disapprobation,  alleging  the  impossibility  and  im- 
propriety of  it ;  adding,  that  my  endeavours  would 
no  way  contribute  to  their  amendment,  but  might 
probably  disgrace  my  calling. 

"Excuse  me,"  returned  I ;  "these  people,  how- 
ever fallen,  are  still  men  ;  and  th^it  is  a  very  goo<i 
title  to  my  affections.  Good  counsel  rejected,  re- 
turns to  enrich  the  giver's  bosom  ;  and  though  the 
instruction  I  communicate  may  not  mend  them, 
yet  it  will  assuredly  mend  myself.  If  these 
wretches,  my  children,  were  princes,  there  would 
be  thousands  ready  to  offer  their  ministry  ;  but,  in 
my  opinion,  the  heart  that  is  buried  in  a  dungeon 
is  as  precious  as  that  seated  upon  a  throne.  Yes, 
my  treasures,  if  I  can  mend  them,  I  will :  perliaps 
they  will  not  all  despise  me.  Perhaps  I  may  catch 
up  even  one  from  the  gulf,  and  that  will  be  great 
gain  ;  for  is  there  upon  earth  a  gem  so  precious  as 
the  human  soul  ?^* 

Thus  saying,  I  left  them,  and  descended  to  the 
common  prison,  where  I  found  the  prisoners  very 
merry,  expecting  my  ai  rival ;  and  each  prepared 
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with  some  gaol  trick  to  play  upon  the  debtor. 
Hius,  as  I  was  going  to  begin,  one  turned  my  wig 
awry,  as  if  by  accident,  and  then  asked  my  pardon. 
A  second,  who  stood  at  some  distance,  had  a  knack 
of  spitting  through  his  teeth,  which  fell  in  showers 
upon  my  book.  A  third  would  cry  amen,  in  such 
an  affected  tone,  as  gave  the  rest  great  delights  A 
fourth  had  slily  picked  my  pocket  of  my  spectacles. 
But  there  was  one  trick  gave  more  universal  pleasure 
than  all  the  rest ;  for  one  observing  the  manner  in 
which  I  had  disposed  my  books  on  the  table  before, 
he  very  dexterously  displaced  one  of  them,  and  put 
an  obscene  jest-book  of  his  own  in  the  place.  How- 
ever, I  took  no  notice  of  all  that  this  mischievous 
group  of  little  beings  could  do ;  but  went  on,  per- 
fectly sensible  that  what  was  ridiculous  in  my  at- 
tempt would  excite  mirth  only  the  first  or  second 
time,  while  what  was  serious  would  be  permanent. 
My  design  succeeded ;  and  in  less  than  six  days 
some  were  penitent,  and  all  attentive. 

It  was  now  that  I  applauded  my  perseverance 
and  address,  at  thus  giving  sensibility  to  wretches 
divested  of  every  moral  feeling ;  and  now  began  to 
think  of  doinj^  them  temporal  services  also,  by  ren- 
dering their  situation  somewhat  more  comfortable. 
Their  time  had  hitherto  been  divided  between  fa- 
mine and  excess,  tumultuous  riot  and  bitter  repi- 
ning. Their  only  employment  was  quarrelling 
among  each  other,  playing  at  cribbage,  and  cutting 
tobacco-stoppers.  From  this  last  mode  of  idle  in- 
dustry, I  took  the  hint  of  setting  such  as  chose  to 
work  at  cutting  pegs  for  tobacconists  and  shoema- 
kers, the  proper  wood  being  bought  by  a  general 
subscription,  and  when  manufactured,  sold  by  my 
appointment ;  so  that  each  earned  something  every 
day — a  trifle  indeed,  but  sufficient  to  maintain  him. 
!  did  not  stop  here,  but  instituted  fines  for  the 
punishment  af  immorality,  and  rewards  for  pecu- 
liar industry.    Thus,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  I  had 
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formed  them  into  something  social  and  humane, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  regarding  myself  as  a  legis- 
lator^ who  had  brought  men  from  their  native  fero- 
city into  friendship  and  obedience. 

And  it  were  highly  to  be  wished,  that  legislative 
power  would  thus  direct  the  law,  rather  to  refer* 
mation  than  severity :  that  it  woidd  seem  convin- 
ced, that  the  work  of  eradicating  crimes  is  not 
by  making  punishments  fnikiiliar,  but  formidable. 
Tiien,  instead  of  our  present  prisons,  which  find,  or 
make  men  guilty  ;  which  enclose  wretchee  for  the 
commission  of  one  crime,  and  return  them,  if  re- 
turned alive,  fitted  for  the  perpetration  of  thou- 
sands ;  we  should  see,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
places  of  penitence  and  solitude,  where  the  accu^ 
might  be  attended  by  such  as  could  give  them  re- 
pentance, if  guilty,  or  new  motives  to  virtue,  if  in- 
nocent. And  this,  but  not  the  increasing  punish- 
ment, is  the  way  to  mend  a  state.  Nor  can  I  avoid 
even  questioning  the  validity  of  that  rig^ht  which 
social  combinations  have  assumed,  of  capitally  pu- 
nishing offences  of  a  slight  nature.  In  cases  of 
murder,  their  right  is  obvious,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  us 
all,  from  the  law  of  self-defence,  to  cut  off  that 
man  who  has  shown  a  disregard  for  the  life  of  ano- 
ther. Against  such,  all  nature  rises  in  arms ;  but 
it  is  not  so  against  him  who  steals  my  property. 
Natural  law  gives  me  no  right  to  take  away  his  lire, 
as,  by  that,  the  horse  he  steals  is  as  much  his  pro- 
pertv  as  mine.  If  then  I  have  any  right,  it  must 
be  from  a  compact  made  between  us,  that  he  who 
deprives  the  other  of  his  horse  shall  die.  But  this 
is  a  false  compact,  because  no  man  has  a  right  to 
barter  his  life  any  more  than  to  take  it  away,  as  it 
is  not  his  own.  And,  besides,  the  compact  is  ina- 
dequate, and  would  be  set  aside  even  in  a  court  of 
mcMlem  equity,  as  there  is  a  great  penalty  for  a  very 
trifling  convenience ;  since  it  is  far  better  that  two 
men  £oald  Uve,  than  one  should  ride. .  Bat  a  com- 
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Kct  that  is  false  between  two  men,  is  eqiuiUy  so 
tween  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  thousand;  for  as 
ten  millions  of  circles  can  never  make  a  square,  so 
the  united  voice  of  myriads  cannot  lend  the  small- 
est foundation  to  falsehood.  It  is  thus  that  reason 
roeakis,  and  untutored  nature  says  the  same  tiling. 
Savages  that  ar^directed  by  natmral  law  alone,  are 
very  tender  of  the  lives  of  each  other ;  they  seldom 
shed  blood  but  to  retaliate  former  cruelty. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors,  fierce  as  they  were  in  war, 
had  but  few  executions  in  times  of  peace ;  and  in 
all  commencing  governments  that  have  the  print 
of  nature  still  strong  upon  them,  scarcely  any  crime 
is  held  capitaL 

It  is  among  the  citizens  of  a  refined  community 
that  penal  laws,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  rich, 
are  laid  upon  the  poor.  Government,  whilst  it 
grows  older,  seems  to  acquire  the  moroseness  of 
age ;  and  as  if  our  property  were  become  dearer  in 
proportion  as  it  increased  ;  as  if  the  more  enormous 
our  wealth,  the  more  extensive  our  fears ;  all  our 
possessions  are  paled  up  with  new  edicts  every  da^^, 
and  hung  round  with  gibbets  to  scare  every  indivi- 
dual. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  from  the  number  of 
our  penal  laws,  or  the  licentiousness  of  our  people, 
that  this  country  should  show  more  convicts  m  a 
year  than  half  the  dominions  of  Europe  united. 
Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  both ;  for  they  mutually  pro- 
duce each  other.  When,  by  indiscriminate  ponal 
laws,  a  nation  beholds  the  same  punishment  affixed 
to  dissimilar  degrees  of  guilt,  from  perceiving  no 
distinction  in  the  penalty,  the  people  are  led  to  lose 
all  sens^of  distinction  in  the  crime,  and  this  dis- 
tinction is  the  bulwark  of  all  morality.  Thus  the 
multitude  of  the  laws  produce  new  vices,  and  new 
vices  call  for  fresh  restraints. 

It  were  to  be  vnshed,  then,  that  power,  instead 
of  contriving  new  laws  to  punish  vice ;  instead  of 
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drawing  hard  the  cords  of  society  till  a  convbl^oii 
oame  to  burst  them;  instead  of  catting  awa^ 
wretchea  as  useless,  before  we  have  tried  tneir  uti- 
lity t  instead  of  converting  correction  ivto  ven- 
gcanoe ;  it  were  to  be  wished  that  we  tried  the  re- 
Btriei^ve  arts  of  government,  and  make  law  the 
protector,  and  not  the  tyrant  of  fhe  people.  We 
should  then  find  that  creatures,  whose  souls  are 
hold  as  dross,  only  wanted  the  nand  of  a  refiner. 
We  should  then  find  that  creatures  now  stuck  up 
for  long  tortures,  lest  luxury  should  feel  a  momen- 
tary pang,  might,  if  properly  treated,  serve  to  sinew 
the  state  in  times  of  danger :  that  as  their  faces  are 
like  ours,  their  hearts  are  so  too ;  that  few  viinds 
are  so  base  as  that  perseverance  cannot  amend; 
that  a  man  may  see  his  last  crime  without  dying 
for  it ;  and  that  very  little  blood  will  serve  to 
cement  our  security. 


•:  f' 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

HAPPINESS  AND  MISBRY    RATHER  THE  RESULT  OP  FAU- 
DENCB  THAN    VIRTUE,   IN   THIS  LIPE  ;    TEMPORAL    EVILS 
OR  PBLICITIES  BEING  REGARDED  BY  HEAVEN  AS  IHINOS 
MERELY  IN  THEMSELVES  TRIPLING,  AND  UNWOR- 
THY ITS  CARE  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTION. 

I  HAD  now  been  confined  more  than  a  fortniglit, 
but  had  not  since  my  arrival  been  visited  by  my 
dear  Olivia,  and  I  greatly  longed  to  see  her.  Hav- 
ing communicated  my  wishes  to  my  wife,  the  next 
morning  the  poor  girl  entered  my  apartment,  lea^v 
ing  on  her  sister^s  arm.  The  change  which  I  saw 
on  her  countenance  struck  me.  The  numberless 
graces  that  once  resided  there  were  now  fled,  and 
the  hand  of  death  seemed  to  have  moulded  every 
feature  to  alarm  me.  Her  temples  were  sunk,  her 
forehead  was  tense,  and  a  fatal  paleness  sat  upon 
her  cheek. 

**  I  am  glad  to  see  thee,  my  dear,"  cried  I :  "but 
why  this  dejection,  Livy?  I  hope,  my  love,  you 
have 'too  great  a  regard  for  me,  to  permit  disap- 
pointment thus  to  undermine  a  life  which  I  prize 
(MB  my  own.  Be  cheerful,  child,  and  we  may  yet 
see  happiw  days.*' 

"You  have  ever.  Sir,*'  replied  she,  "been  kind 
to  me,  and  it  adds  to  my  pain  that  I  shall  never 
have  an  opportunity  of  sharing  that  happiness  you 
promise.    Happiness,  I  fear,  is  no  longer  reserved 
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for  me  here ;  and  I  long  to  be  rid  of  a  plaoe  wbere 
I  havii  only  foand  dii^as.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  iirish 
vou  would  make  a  propisr  submission  to  Mr;  lliom- 
hill :  it  may  in  some  measure  induce  him  to  pity 
you,  and  it  wiU  give  me  relief  in  dying/' 

"Never,  child,"  replied  I;  "never  will  I  be 
broi^t  to  acknowledge  my  daughter  a  prostitute ; 
for  though  the  world  may  look  upon  your  offence 
with  scorn,  let  it  be  mine  to  regard  It  as  a  mark  of 
credulity,  not  of  guilt. — My  dear,  I  am  no  wajy  mi- 
serable in  this  place,  however  dismal  it  may  seem ; 
and  be  assured,  that  while  you  continue  to  bless  me 
by  living,  he  shall  never  have  my  consent  to  make 
you  more  wretched  by  marrying  anoUier.** 

After  the  departvire  of  my  daughter,  my  fellow- 
prisoner,  who  was  by  at  this  interview,  sensibly 
enou^  expostulated  on  my  obstinacy  in  refusing  a 
submission  which  promised  to  give  me  freedom. 
He  observed,  that  the  rest  of  my  family  was  not  to 
be  sacrified  to  the  peace  of  one  child  alone^  and 
she  the  only  one  who  had  offended  me.  "  Besides," 
added  he,  "  I  don^t  know  if  it  be  just  thus  to  ob- 
struct the  union  of  man  and  wife,  which  you  do  at 
present,  by  refusing  to  consent  to  a  match  yon 
cannot  hinder,  but  may  render  unhappy.*' 

"Sir,"  replied  I,  *^you  are  unacquainted  with 
the  man  that  oppresses  us.  I  am  very  sensible  thltt 
no  submission  I  can  make  could  procure  me  liberty 
even  for  an  hour.  I  am  told  that  even  in  this  very 
ro<mi  a  debtor  of  his,  no  later  than  last  year,  disd 
for  want.  But  thougli  my  submission  and  appro- 
bation could  transfer  me  from  hence  to  the  most 
beautiful  apartment  he  is  possessed  of,  yet  I  would 
grant  neither,  a^i  something  whispers  me  that  it 
would  be  ^v^ng  a  sanction  to  adulteiy. — While  my 
daughter  lives,  no  other  marriage  of  nls  shall  ever 
be  l^al  in  my  eye.  Were  she  removed,  indeed,  I 
f^ould  be  the  basest  of  men  from  any  resentment 
of  my  own,  to  attempt  putting  asunder  those  who 
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wish  for  an  union*  No ;  villain  ai  he  ia,  I  should 
then  wish  him  married,  to  prevent  the  consequences 
of  his  future  debaucherieSi  But  liowy  ohoukl  I  not 
be  the  most  cruel  of  all  iTathers  to  sign  an  instro- 
ment  which  must  send  my  child  to  the  grave, 
merely  to  avoid  a  prison  myself ;  and  thus,  to  et* 
cape  one  pang,  break  my  cmld^s  heart  with  a  thou- 
sand?" 

He  acquiesced  in  the  Justice  of  this  answer,  but 
could  not  avoid  observing,  that  he  feared  my 
daughter's  life  was  already  too  much  wasted  to 
keep  me  long  a  prisoner.  **  However,"  continued 
he,  ''though  you  refuse  to  submit  to  the  nephew, 
I  hope  vou  have  no  objections  to  laying  your  case 
before  the  uncle,  who  has  the  first  character  in  the 
kingdom  for  every  thing  that  is  just  and  good.  I 
would  advise  you  to  send  him  a  letter  by  uie  post, 
intimating  ail  his  nephew's  ill  usage,  and  my  life 
for  it,  that  in  three  days  you  shall  have  an  answer." 
I  thuiked  him  for  the  hint,  and  instantly  set  about 
complying ;  but  I  wanted  paper,  and  unluckily  all 
our  monev  had  been  laid  out  that  morning  in  pro- 
visions :  however,  he  supplied  me. 

For  the  three  ensuing  days  I  was  in  a  state  of 
anxiety  to  know  what  reception  my  letter  might 
meet  with  ;  but  in  the  meantime,  was  frequently 
solicited  by  my  wife  to  submit  to  any  conditions 
rather  than  remain  here,  and  every  hour  received 
repeated  accounts  of  the  decline  ot  my  daughter's 
hcuEdth.  The  third  day  and  the  fourth  arriv^,  but 
I  received  no  answer  to  my  letter :  the  complaints 
of  a  stranger  against  a  favourite  nephew  were  no 
way  likely  to  succeed  ;  so  that  these  hopes  soon  van- 
ished like  all  mv  former.  My  mind,  however,  still 
supported  itself  though  confinement  and  bad  air 
be«bn  to  make  a  visible  alteration  in  my  health, 
and  my  arm  that  had  suffered  in  the  fire,  grew 
worse.  My  children,  however,  sat  by  me,  and  while 
I  was  stretched  on  my  straw,  read  to  me  by  turns, 
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or  listened  and  wept  at  my  instniotions.  But  my 
danghter*8  health  aeolined  xa«ter  than  mine  ;  every 
measage  from  het  contributed  to  increase  my  ap- 
prehensions and  pHin.  The  fifth  morning  after  I 
aad  written  the  letter  which  was  sent  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thomhill,  I  was  alarmed  with  an  account  that 
she  was  speechless.  Now  it  was  that  confinement 
was  truly  painful  to  me  ;  mv  soul  was  bursting  from 
its  prison  to  be  near  the  pillow  of  my  child,  to  com- 
fort, to  strengthen  her,  to  receive  her  last  wishes, 
and  teach  her  soul  the  way  to  Heaven  !  Another 
account  came :  she  was  expiring,  and  yet  I  was  de- 
barred the  small  comfort  of  weeping  by  her.  My 
fellow-prisoner,  some  time  after,  came  with  the  last 
account.     He  bade  me  be  patient :  she  was  dead  ! 

^The  next  morning  he  returned,  and  found 

me  with  my  two  little  ones,  now  my  only  compani- 
ons, who  were  using  all  their  innocent  efforts  to 
comfort  me.  They  entreated  to  read  to  me,  and 
bade  me  not  cry,  for  I  was  now  too  old  to  weep. 
••  And  is  not  my  sister  an  angel,  now.  Papa  ?"  cried 
the  eldest,  **  and  why  then  are  you  sorry  for  her  ? 
I  wish  I  were  an  angel  out  of  this  friehtnil  place,  if 
my  Pana  were  with  me."  "  Yes,"  added  my  young- 
est darling,  **  Heaven,  where  my  sister  is,  is  a  finer 
place  than  this,  and  there  are  none  but  good  people 
there,  and  the  people  here  are  very  bad. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  interrupted  their  harmless  prattle 
by  observing,  that,  now  my  daughter  was  no  more, 
I  should  seriously  think  of  the  rest  of  my  family, 
and  attempt  to  save  my  own  life,  which  was  every 
day  declining,  for  want  of  necessaries  and  whole- 
some air.  He  added,  that  it  was  now  incumbent  on 
me  to  sacrifice  any  pride  or  resentment  of  my  own, 
to  the  welfare  of  those  who  depended  on  me  for 
support ;  and  that  I  was  now,  both  by  reason  and 
justice,  obliged  to  try  to  reconcile  my  landlord. 

"  Heaven  be  praised,**  replied  I,  '*  there  is  no 
pride  left  me  now  :  I  should  detest  my  own  heart, 
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if  1  saw  either  pride  or  resentment  lurkitig  there. 
On  the  contrarv,  as  my  oppressor  has  heen  onoe  my 
parishioner,  I  nope  one  day  to  ipresent  him  op  an 
unpolluted  soul  at  the  eternal  tribunal.  No,  Sir,  I 
have  no  resentment  now  ;  and  though  he  has  taken 
from  me  what  I  held  dearer  than  all  his  treasures, 
though  he  has  wrung  mjr  heart, — for  I  am  sick  al- 
most to  fainting,  very  sick,  my  fellow- prisoner, — 
yet  that  shall  never  inspire  me  with  vengeance.  I 
am  now  willing  to  approve  his  marriage :  and  if 
this  submission  can  do  him  any  pleasure,  let  him 
know  that  if  I  have  done  him  any  injury,  I  am  sorry 
for  it." 

Mr.  Jenkinson  took  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  down 
my  submission  nearly  as  I  have  expressed,  to  which 
I  signed  my  name.  Mv  son  was  employed  to  carry 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Thomhill,  who  was  then  at  his  seat 
in  the  country.  He  went,  and  in  about  six  hours 
returned  with  a  verbal  answer. — He  had  some  diffi- 
culty, he  said,  to  get  a  sight  of  his  landlord,  as  the 
servants  were  insolent  and  suspicious :  but  he  acci- 
dentally saw  him  as  he  was  going  out  upon  busi- 
ness, preparing  for  his  marriage,  which  was  to  be  in 
three  days.  He  continued  to  inform  us,  that  he 
stept  up  in  the  humblest  manner,  and  delivered  the 
letter,  which  when  Mr.  Thomhill  had  read,  he  said 
that  all  submission  was  now  too  late  and  unneces- 
sary ;  that  he  had  heard  of  our  application  to  his 
uncle,  which  met  with  the  contempt  it  deserved  : 
and  as  for  the  rest,  that  all  future  applications 
should  be  directed  to  his  attorney,  not  to  him.  He 
observed,  however,  that  as  he  had  a  very  good  opini- 
on of  the  discretion  of  the  two  young  ladies,  they 
might  have  been  the  most  agreeable  intercessors. 

*»  Well,  Sir,"  said  I  to  my  fellow-prisoner,  "you 
now  discover  the  temper  of  the  man  that  oppresses 
me.  He  can  at  once  be  facetious  and  cruel ;  but 
let  him  use  me  as  he  will,  I  shall  soon  be  free,  in 
spite  of  all  his  bolts  to  restrain  me.    I  am  « <   ▼  d"ifcw- 
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ing  towards  an  abode  that  looks  brighter  as  I  ap- 
proach it:  this  expectation  cheers  mj  a£Elictions, 
and  though  I  leave  a  helpless  family  of  orphans  be- 
hind me,  yet  they  will  not  be  utterly  lorsaken  ; 
some  friend  perhaps  will  be  found  to  assist  them, 
for  the  sake  of  their  poor  father,  and  some  may 
charitably  relieve  them  for  the  sake  of  their  hea- 
venly Father/* 

Just  as  I  had  spoke,  my  wife,  whom  I  had  not 
seen  that  day  before,  appeared  with  looks  of  terror, 
and  making  efforts,  but  unable  to  speak.  ''Why, 
my  love,"  cried  I,  "why  will  you  thus  increase  my 
afflictions  by  your  own  ?  What  though  no  submis- 
sion can  turn  our  severe  master,  though  he  has 
doomed  me  to  die  in  this  place  of  wretchedness, 
and  though  we  have  lost  a  darling  child,  yet  still 
you  will  find  comfort  in  your  other  children  when  I 
shall  be  no  more." — **  We  have  indeed  lost,"  re- 
turned she,  "a  darling  child.  My  Sophia,  my 
dearest,  is  gone  ;  snatched  from  us,  carried  off  by 
ruffians !" 

She  could  only  answer  with  a  fixed  look  and  a 
flood  of  tears.  But  one  of  the  prisoners^  wives  who 
was  present,  and  came  in  with  her,  gave  us  a  more 
distinct  account :  she  informed  us,  that  as  my  wife, 
my  daughter,  and  herself  were  taking  a  walk  toge- 
ther on  the  great  road,  a  little  way  out  of  the  vil- 
lage, a  post-chaise  and  pair  drove  up  to  them,  and 
instantly  stopped.  Upon  which  a  well-dressed 
man,  but  not  Mr.  Thornhill,  stepping  out,  clasped 
my  daughter  round  the  waist,  and  forcing  her  in, 
bid  the  postillion  drive  on,  so  that  they  were  out  of 
sight  in  a  moment. 

"  Now,"  cried  I,  "  the  sum  of  my  miseries  is  made 
up,  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  thing  on  earth  to 
give  me  another  pang.  What,  not  one  left !.  not 
to  leave  me  one  ? — ^The  monster ! — ^The  child  that 
was  next  to  my  heart,  she  has  the  beauty  of  an  an- 
gel, and  almost  the  wisdom  of  an  angel. — But  sup- 
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port  that  woman,  nor  let  her  fall. — Not  to  leave 
me  one  !'* 

**  Alas !  my  husband,^'  said  my  wife,  **  yon  seem 
to  want  comfort  even  more  than  I.  Onr  distresses 
are  great ;  but  I  could  bear  this,  and  more  if  I  saw 
you  out  easy.  They  may  take  away  my  children, 
and  all  the  world,  if  they  leave  me  bat  you." 

My  son,  who  was  present,  endeavoured  to  mode- 
rate her  grief ;  he  bade  us  take  comfort,  for  he 
hoped  that  we  still  might  have  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful.— "  My  child,"  cried  I,  "  look  round  the  world, 
and  see  if  there  be  any  happiness  left  for  me  now. 
— Is  not  every  ray  of  comfort  shutout,  while  all  our 
bright  prospects  only  lie  beyond  the  grave  !" — ^**  Mv 
dear  father,*'  returned  he,  **  I  hope  there  is  still 
something  that  will  give  you  an  interval  of  satis- 
faction ;  for  I  have  a  letter  from  my  brother 
George."—"  What  of  him,  child  ?"  interrupted  I, 
"  does  he  know  our  miserv  ?  I  hope  my  boy  is 
exempt  from  any  part  of  what  his  wretched  family 
suffers?" — "  Yes,  Sir,"  returned  he,  "he  is  per^ 
fectly  gay,  cheerful,  and  hapjiy.  His  letter  brin^ 
nothing  but  good  news :  he  is  the  favourite  of  his 
colonel  who  promises  to  procure  him  the  very  next 
lieutenantcy  that  becomes  vacant." 

"  And  are  you  sure  of  all  this  ?'*  cried  my  wife : 
"  Are  you  sure  that  nothing  ill  has  befallen  my 
boy .'" — "  Notlung,  indeed.  Madam,  returned  my 
son :  ^ou  shall  see  the  letter,  which  will  give  you 
the  highest  pleasure  ;  and  if  anv  thing  can  procure 
you  comfort,  I  am  sure  that  will." — "  But  are  you 
sure,^'  still  repeated  she,  "  that  the  letter  is  from 
himself,  and  that  he  is  really  so  happy  ?"  "  Yes, 
Madam,'^  replied  he,  "  it  is  certainly  his,  and  he 
will  one  day  be  the  credit  and  support  of  our  fami- 
ly."—" Then  I  thank  Providence,'^  cried  she, "  that 
my  last  letter  to  him  has  miscarried. — Yes,  my 
dear,"  continued  she,  turning  to  me,  "  I  will  now 
confess,  that  though  the  hand  of  Heaven  is  sore 
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upon  US  in  other  instances,  it  has  been  favourable 
here.  By  the  last  letter  I  wrote  my  son,  which  was 
in  the  bitterness  of  anger,  I  desired  him  upon  his 
mother's  blessing,  and  if  he  had  the  heart  of  a  man, 
to  see  justice  done  his  father  and  sister,  and  avenge 
our  cause.  But  thanks  be  to  Him  that  directs  all 
things,  it  has  miscarried,  and  I  am  at  rest/' — 
**  Woman,"  cried  I,  "  thou  hast  done  very  ill,  and 
at  another  time  my  reproaches  might  have  been 
more  severe.  Oh !  what  a  tremendous  gulf  hast 
thou  escaped,  that  would  have  buried  him  and  thee 
in  endless  ruin.  Providence,  indeed,  has  here  been 
kinder  to  us  than  we  to  ourselves.  It  has  reserved 
that  son  to  be  the  father  and  protector  of  my  chil- 
dren when  I  shall  be  away.  How  unjustly  did  I 
complain  of  being  stripped  of  every  comfort,  when 
still  I  hear  that  he  is  happy,  and  insensible  of  our 
afflictions  ;  still  kept  in  reserve  to  support  his  wi- 
dowed mother,  and  to  protect  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. But  what  sisters  has  he  left  ?  he  has  no  sisters 
now  ;  they  are  all  gone,  robbed  from  me,  and  I  am 
undone." — "  Father,"  interrupted  my  son,  "  I  beg 
you  will  give  me  leave  to  read  this  letter,  I  know  it 
will  please  you.**  Upon  which,  with  my  permission 
he  read  as  follows. 
Honoured  Sir, 

I  HAVE  called  off  my  imagination  a  few  moments 
from  the  pleasures  that  surround  me,  to  fix  it  upon 
objects  that  are  still  more  pleasing,  the  dear  little 
fire-side  at  home.  My  fancy  draws  that  harmless 
group  as  listening  to  every  line  of  this  with  great 
composure.  I  view  those  faces  with  delight  which 
never  felt  the  deforming  hand  of  ambition  or  dis- 
tress !  But  whatever  may  be  y6ur  happiness  at 
home,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  some  addition  to  it  to 
hear,  that  I  am  perfectly  pleased  with  my  situation, 
and  every  way  happy  here. 

Our  regiment  is  countermanded,  and  is  not  to 
leave  the  kingdom.    The  colonel,  who  professes 
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iiimself  my  friend,  takes  me  with  him  to  all  com- 
panies where  he  is  acquainted,  and  after  my  first 
visit  I  generally  find  myself  received  with  increased 
respect  upon  repeating  it.     I  danced  last  night  with 

Lady  G ,  and  could  I  forget  you  know  whom, 

I  might  be  perhaps  successful.  But  it  is  my  fate 
still  to  remember  others,  while  I  am  myself  forgot- 
ten by  most  of  my  absent  friends  ;  and  in  this 
number,  I  fear.  Sir,  that  I  must  consider  you  ;  for 
I  have  long  expected  the  pleasure  of  a  letter  from 
home,  to  no  purpose.  Olivia  and  Sophia,  too,  pro- 
mised to  write,  but  seem  to  have  forgotten  me. 
Tell  them  they  are  two  arrant  little  bagga^^es,  and 
that  I  am  at  this  moment  in  a  violent  passion  with 
them  ;  yet  still,  I  know  not  how,  though  I  want  to 
bluster  a  little,  iHy  heart  is  respondent  only  to  softer 
emotions.  Then  tell  them,  Sir,  that  after  all,  I  love 
them  affectionately,  and  be  assured  of  my  ever  re- 
maining 

Your  dutiful  Son. 

"In  all  our  miseries,*'  cried  t,  "what  thank.**  Ivive 
we  not  to  return,  that  one  al  hist  of  our  family  is 
exempted  from  what  v/e  sut^.r.  Heaven  be  his 
guard,  and  keep  my  boy  thus  ?'.appyj  to  be  the  sup- 
porter of  his  widowed  mutJi'^r,  and  the  father  of 
these  two  babes,  which  is  now  all  tL?  patrimony  I 
can  bequeath  him  !  Ma,^  iia  keep  their  innocence 
from  the  temptations  of  want,  and  be  their  con- 
ductor in  the  paths  of  honour ! '''  I  had  scarcely 
said  these  words,  when  a  noise  like  that  of  a  tumult 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  prison  below  ;  it  died 
away  soon  after,  and  a  clanking  of  fetters  was 
heard  along  the  passage  that  led  to  my  apartment. 
The  keeper  of  the  prison  entered,  holding  a  man 
all  bloody,  wounded,  and  fettered  with  tho  heaviest 
irons.  I  looked  with  compassion  on  the  wretch  as 
he  approached  me,  but  with  horror  when  I  found 
it  was  my  own  son. — ^''My  George!   my  George! 
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and  do  I  behold  thee  thus  ?  Wounded — fettered  1 
Is  this  thy  happiness  ?  Is  this  the  manner  you  re- 
turn to  me  ?  O  that  this  sight  could  break  my  heart 
at  once,  and  let  me  die '/' 

"  Where,  Sir,  is  ^our  fortitude  ?**  returned  my 
son,  with  an  intrepid  voice.  ^'  I  must  suffer ;  my 
life  is  forfeited,  and  let  them  take  it.^* 

I  tried  to  restrain  my  passions  for  a  few  minutes 
in  silence,  but  I  thought  I  should  have  died  with 
the  effoit. — "  O  my  boy,  my  heart  weeps  to  behold 
thee  thus,  and  I  cannot,  cannot  help  it.  In  the 
moment  when  I  thought  thee  blest,  and  praved  for 
thy  safety,  to  behold  thee  thus  again !  Chained, 
wounded !  And  yet  the  deatli  of  the  youthful  is 
happy.  But  I  am  old,  a  very  old  man,  and  have 
Uvea  to  see  this  day !  To  see  my  children  all  un- 
timely falling  about  me,  while  I  continue  a  wretch 
ed  survivor  in  the  midst  of  ruin !  May  all  the  curses 
that  ever  sunk  a  soul  fall  heavy  upon  the  murderer 
of  my  children !    May  he  live,  like  me,  to  see " 

"Hold,  Sir,"  replied  my  son,  "or  I  shall  blush 
for  thee.  How,  Sir,  forgetful  of  your  age.  your 
holy  calline,  thus  to  arrogate  the  justice  of  Heaven, 
and  fling  tnose  curses  upward  that  must  soon  de- 
scend to  crush  thy  own  grey  head  with  destruction ! 
No,  Sir,  let  it  be  your  care  now  to  fit  me  for  that 
vile  death  I  must  shortly  suffer ;  to  arm  me  with 
hope  and  resolution  ;  to  give  me  courage  to  drink 
of  that  bitterness  which  must  shortly  be  my  por- 
tion." 

"My  child,  you  must  not  die:  I  am  sure  no  of- 
fence of  thine  can  deserve  so  vile  a  punishment. 
My  GkKorge  could  neve^be  guilty  of  any  crime  to 
make  his  ancestors  ashamed  of  him.*'         , 

"  Mine,  Sir,"  returned  my  son, "  is,  I  fear  an  un- 
pardonable one.  When  I  received  my  mother^s 
letter  from  home,  I  immediately  came  down,  deter- 
mined to  punish  the  betrayer  of  our  honour,  and 
sent  him  an  order  to  meet  me,  which  he  answered, 
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CHAPTER  XXIX.  « 

^H   KQlIAFi   DKALINGS  OF    raOVrORNCil    DEMONSTRATED 

WITH     RROARD    TO     TME     HAPPV     AND     TUB     MISIi^RABLE 

HBKU    B"LOVV.      THAT   KfU>M   TH?':    NATURE  OK    PLEASURE 

AND   PAIN,   Tir:;:  Vr'RETClIKD  MUST  BE  REPyVIO  THE 

BALANCid   OV  THEIR  SUFFERINGS  IN 

THE   LIFE  HEREAFTER. 

Mt  friends,  my  children,  and  fellow-sufferers,  when 
1  reflect  or  the  distribution  of  good  and  evil  here 
below,  I  find  that  much  has  been  given  man  to  en- 
joy, yet  still  more  to  suffer.  Though  we  should  ex- 
amine the  whole  world,  we  shall  not  find  one  man 
so  happy  as  to  have  nothing  left  to  wish  for ;  but 
we  daily  see  thousands,  who,  by  suicide,  show  us 
they  have  nothing  left  to  hope.  In  this  life,  then, 
it  appears  that  we  cannot  be  entirely  blest,  but  yet 
we  may  be  completely  miserable. 

Why  man  should  thus  feel  pain  ;  why  our  wretch- 
ed OSS  should  be  requisite  in  the  formation  of  uni- 
versal felicii  y ;  why,  when  all  other  syBtems  are 
made  perfeoo  by  the  perfection  of  their  subordinate 
parts,  the  great  system  should  require  for  its  per- 
fection parts  that  are  not  subordinate  to  others,  but 
imperfect  in  themselves  ; — these  are  questions  that 
never  can  be  explained,  and  might  be  useless  if 
known*  On  this  subject,  Providence  has  thought 
fit  to  elude  our  curiosity,  satisfied  with  grantin>^  us 
motives  to  consolation. 
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In  this  sitoation  man  has  called  in  the  friendly 
assistance  of  philosophy,  and  Heaven,  seeing  the 
incapacity  of  tnat  to  console  him,  has  given  him  the 
aid  of  reli^ou.  The  consolations  of  pnilosophy  are 
very  amusing,  but  often  fallacious.  It  tells  us  that 
life  is  filled  with  comforts,  if  we  will  but  enjoy 
them ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  though  we  un- 
avoidably have  miseries  here,  life  is  short,  and  they 
will  soon  be  over.  Thus  do  these  consolations  de- 
stroy each  other ;  for,  if  life  is  a  place  of  comfort, 
its  shortness  must  be  misery ;  and  if  it  be  long,  our 
griefs  are  protracted.  Thus  philosophy  is  weak ; 
but  religion  comforts  in  a  higher  strain.  Man'40 
here,  it  tells  us,  fitting  up  his  mind,  and  preparing 
it  for  another  abode.  When  the  good  man  leaves 
the  body,  and  is  all  a  glorious  mind,  he  will  find  he 
has  been  making  himself  a  heaven  of  happiness 
here  ;  while  the  wretch  that  has  been  maimed  and 
contaminated  by  his  vices,  shrinks  from  his  body 
with  terror,  and  finds  that  he  has  anticipated  the 
vengeance  of  heaven.  To  religion,  then,  we  must 
hold,  in  every  circumstance  of  life,  for  our  truest 
comfort ;  for  if  already  we  are  happy,  it  is  a  plea- 
sure to  think  that  we  can  make  that  happiness  un- 
ending ;  and  if  we  are  miserable,  it  is  very  consoling 
to  think  that  there  is  a  place  of  rest  Tlius,  to  the 
fortunate,  religion  holds  out  a  continuance  of  bliss 
to  the  wretched,  a  change  from  pain. 

But  though  reli^on  is  very  kind  to  all  men,  it 
has  promised  peculiar  rewards  to  the  unhappy ;  the 
sick,  the  naked,  the  houseless,  the  heavy-laaen,  and 
the  prisoner,  have  ever  most  frequent  promises  in 
our  sacred  law.  The  Author  of  our  religion  every- 
where professes  himself  the  wretch's  mend,  and, 
unlike  the  false  ones  of  this  world,  bestows  all  his 
caresses  upon  the  forlorn.  The  unthinking^  have 
censured  this  as  partiality,  as  a  preference  without 
merit  to  deserve  it.  But  they  never  reflect,  that  it 
is  not  in  the  power  even  of  Heaven  itself  to  make 
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the  offer  of  unceasing  felicity  as  great  a  gift  to  the 
happy  as  to  the  miserahle.  To  the  first,  eternity  is 
but  a  single  blessing,  since  at  most  it  but  increases 
what  they  already  possess.  To  the  latter,  it  is  a 
double  adyantage:  for  it  diminishes  their  pain 
here,  and  rewards  them  with  heavenly  bliss  here- 
after. 

But  providence  is  in  another  respect  kinder  to 
the  poor  than  the  rich ;  for  as  it  thus  makes  the 
life  after  death  more  desirable,  so  it  smooths  the 
passage  there.  The  wretchi  <i  have  had  a  long  fa- 
miliarity with  every  face  of  terror.  The  nu^i  of 
sorrows  lays  himself  down,  without  possession  to 
regret,  and  but  few  ties  to  stop  his  departure :  he 
feels  only  nature^s  pang  in  the  final  separation,  and 
this  is  no  v/ay  greater  than  he  has  often  fainted 
under  before :  for  after  a  certain  degree  of  pain, 
every  new  breach  that  death  opens  in  the  constitu- 
j  tion,  nature  kindly  covers  with  insensibility. 

Thus  Providence  has  given  the  wretched  two  ad- 
vantages over  the  happy  in  this  life — ^greater  feli- 
city in  dying,  and  in  ueaven  all  that  superiority  of 
pleasure  which  arises  from  contrasted  enjoyment. 
And  this  superiority,  my  friends,  is  no  small  ad- 
vantage^ and  seems  to  be  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  poor  man  in  the  parable;  for  though  he  was 
already  in  heaven,  and  felt  all  the  raptures  it  could 
give,  yet  it  was  mentioned  as  an  addition  to  his 
happiness,  that  he  had  once  been  virretched,  and 
now  was  comfwted ;  that  he  had  known  what  it 
was  to  be  miserable,  and  now  felt  what  it  was  to  be 
happy. 

Thus,  my  friends,  you  see  religion  does  what  phi- 
losophy could  never  do :  it  shows  the  equal  deal- 
ings of  Heaven  to  the  happy  and  the  unhappy,  and 
levels  all  human  enjoyments  to  nearly  the  same 
standard.  It  gives  to  both  rich  and  poor  the  same 
happiness  hereafter,  and  equal  hopes  to  aspire  af- 
tet  it ;  but  if  the  rich  have  the  advantage  of  enjoy- 
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ing  pleasure  here,  the  poor  have  the  endless  satis- 
faction of  knowing  what  it  was  once  to  he  misera- 
hie,  when  crowned  with  endless  felicity  hereafter ; 
and  even  though  this  should  he  called  a  small  ad- 
vantage, jet  heing  an  eternal  one,  it  must  make  up 
hy  duration  what  the  temporal  happiness  of  the 
great  may  have  exceeded  hy  intenseness. 

These  are,  therefore,  the  consolations  which  the 
wretched  have  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  in  which 
they  are  ahove  the  rest  of  mankind ;  in  other  res- 
pects, they  are  helow  them.  They  who  would  know 
the  miseries  of  the  poor,  must  see  life  and  endure 
it.  To  declaim  on  the  temporal  advantages  they 
enjoy,  is  only  repeating  what  none  other  believe  or 
practise.  The  men  who  have  the  necessaries  of  liv- 
ing are  not  poor,  and  they  who  want  them  must  he 
miserable.  Yes,  my  friends,  we  must  be  miserable. 
No  vain  efforts  of  a  refinod  imagination  can  sooth 
the  wants  of  nature,  can  give  elastic  sweetness  to 
the  dark  vapour  of  a  dungeon,  or  ease  to  the  throb- 
bings  of  a  broken  heart.  Let  the  philosopher  from 
his  couch  of  softness  tell  us  that  we  can  resist  all 
these.  Alas !  the  effort  by  which  we  resist  them 
is  still  the  greatest  pain.  Death  is  slight,  and  any 
man  may  sustain  it ;  but  torments  are  dreadful, 
and  these  no  man  can  endure. 

To  us  then,  my  friends,  the  promises  of  happi- 
ness in  heaven  should  be  peculiarly  dear ;  for  if  our 
reward  be  in  this  life  alone,  we  are  then  indeed  of 
all  men  the  most  miserable.  When  I  look  round 
these  gloomy  walls,  made  to  terrify  as  well  as  to 
confine  us  ;  this  light,  that  only  serves  to  shew  the 
horrors  of  the  place ;  those  shackles,  that  tyranny 
has  imposed,  or  crime  made  necessary ;  when  I  sur- 
vey these  emaciated  looks,  and  hear  those  groans, 
O !  my  friends,  what  a  glorious  exchange  would 
Heaven  be  for  these.  To  fly  through  regions  un- 
confined  as  air,  to  bask  in  the  sunwine  of  eternal 
bliss,  to  carol  over  endless  hymns  of  praise,  to  have 
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no  master  to  threaten  or  insult  us,  but  the  form  of 
Goodness  himself  for  ever  in  our  ejes!  when  I 
think  of  these  things,  death  becomes  the  mensenger 
of  very  glad  tidings ;  when  I  think  of  these  things, 
his  sharpest  arrow  becomes  the  staff  of  my  support ; 
when  I  think  of  these  things,  vhat  is  there  in  life 
worth  having  ?  when  I  think  of  these  things,  what 
is  there  that  should  not  be  spumed  away  ?  Kings 
in  their  palaces  should  groan  for  such  aavantages ; 
but  we,  humbled  as  we  are,  should  yearn  for  them. 
And  shall  these  things  be  ours  ?  Ours  they  will 
rnrtainly  be,  if  we  but  try  for  them ;  and  what  is  a 
v^omfort,  we  are  shut  out  from  many  temptations 
that  would  retaid  our  pursuit.  Only  let  us  try  for 
them,  and  they  will  certainly  be  ours ;  and,  what  is 
still  a  comfort,  shortly  too :  for  if  we  look  back  on 
a  past  life,  it  appears  but  a  very  short  span ;  and 
wnatever  we  may  think  of  the  rest  of  life,  it  will 
yet  be  found  of  less  duration !  as  we  grow  older, 
t!ie  days  seem  to  grow  shorter,  and  our  intimacy 
with  time  ever  lessens  the  perception  of  his  stay. 
Then  let  us  take  comfort  now,  for  we  shall  soon  be 
at  our  journey's  end ;  we  shall  soon  lay  down  the 
heavy  burden  laid  by  Heaven  upon  us ;  and  though 
death,  the  only  friend  of  the  wretched,  for  a  little 
while  mocks  the  weary  traveller  with  the  view,  and 
Uke  his  horizon  still  flies  before  him :  yet  the  time 
will  certainly  and  shortly  come,  when  we  shall 
cease  from  our  toil ;  when  the  luxurious  great  ones 
of  the  world  shall  no  more  tread  us  to  the  earth ; 
when  we  shall  think  with  pleasure  of  our  sufferings 
below ;  when  we  shall  be  surrounded  with  all  our 
friends,  or  such  as  deseqred  our  friendship  ;  when 
our  bliss  shall  be  unutterable,  and  still,  to  crown 
all,  unending. 
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^  *^"^~««  »N  oun  FAvoiV'**'' 

i^S/th^^gioIer  "^X^i:  ^^^  'n/ audience  was 
nj«ne  of  his  prSsion  h  '/!^  ^^  ^^»«  '"ost  hu 
pleased,  as  uff  heTd  wL^'^^^  f -^T^^  '^^^  ^^  ^^ 
that  he  must  be  obligerTo  r^li"'  *^"*^'  observing, 
stronger  cell,  but  that  h««»^n?^''?  "*>' «««  "'*<>  a 
revisit  me  ei^ery  mornin/  ^?k  ^  be  permitted  to 
clemency  At^/i^    -   ^'    ^  thanked  him  for  !..•« 

J^rewel^^kn'd  beSful  oTti*"^'^  ^^^  Ae  h  m 
before  him.  "**^"^  ""^  *be  great  duty  that  was 

iJi  ^^^^^  therefoi-e  laid  me  r1o«m        ^ 
httle  ones  sat  by  my  bed  «tril       '^-^^^^  °"®  °^  ""J 
Jenkinson  entenn^^i^fZ^^f  readmg,  when  Mr 
news  of  mydaSfer    fo^J^"^.'"^  ^^^^  tbere  i^* 
person  about  two  hon,;  {^//bat  she  was  seen  bVa 

man's  company ;  an7ttt;:V  ?'""««  ^'^^^^ 
neighbouring  ^lace  for  tl/  ^  ^""^  ^*^PPed  at  a 
asitreturningVolfwn^^^f^^^         a/d  seemed 
this  news,  whin  the  To  W^2i-?f  T  ^7  ^^^^^^'^^ 
and  pleasure  to  inLm  me   Stf"^'*^  l^°^«  «^  baste 
fonni    Moses  came  ro^^n??!  ""^  ^^"Sbter  was 
crying  out  that  his  sS^r  3?«i°  *  ™^°^«"*  ^^er, 
eon,ingupwitho«roI^rrL»,XeI^^^^^^  and 
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Just  as  he  delivered  this  news,  my  dearest  girl 
entered,  and  with  looks  almost  wild  with  pleasure, 
ran  to  kiss  me  in  a  transport  of  affection.  Her 
mother^s  tears  and  silenee  also  showed  her  plea- 
sure. '*  Here,  Papa,''  cried  the  charming  girl, 
*'here  is  the  brave  man  to  whom  I  owe  mv  deli- 
verj :  to  this  j^entleman's  intrepidity  I  am  indebted 
my  ^ppmess  and  safety         '* 


for 


A  kiss  from 


Mr.  ^orcheU,  whose  pleasure  seemed  even  greater 
than  her\  interrupted  what  she  was  going  to  add. 

**Ah,  Mr.  Burchell,"  cried  I,  "this  is  but  a 
wretched  habitation  you  now  find  us  in  ;  and  we 
are  now  very  different  from  what  you  last  saw  us. 
You  were  ever  our  friend ;  we  have  long  discovered 
our  errors  with  regard  to  you,  and  repented  of  our 
ingratitude.  After  the  vile  usage  you  then  receiv- 
ed at  our  hands,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  behold 
your  face :  yet  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me,  as  I  was 
deceived  by  a  base  ungenerous  wretch,  who,  under 
the  mask  of  friendship,  has  undone  me.'^ 

*'It  is  impossible,"  cried  Mr.  Burchell,  *'that  I 
should  forgive  you,  as  you  never  deserved  my  re- 
sentment. I  partly  saw  your  delusion  then,  and  as 
it  was  out  of  my  power  to  restrain,  I  coidd  only 
pity  it." 

"  It  was  ever  my  conjecture,"  cried  I,  "  that  your 
mind  was  noble,  but  now  I  find  it  so.  But  tell  me, 
my  uear  child,  how  thou  hast  been  relieved,  or  who 
the  rufi^ns  were  who  carried  thee  away.'^ 

** Indeed,  Sir,"  replied  she,  "as  to  the  villain 
who  carried  me  off,  I  am  ^et  ignorant  For,  as  my 
Mamma  and  I  were  walking  out,  he  came  behind 
us,  and  almost  before  I  could  call  for  help,  forced 
me  into  the  post-chaise,  and  in  an  instant  the  horses 
drove  away.  I  met  several  on  the  road,  to  whom  I 
cried  out  for  assistance ;  but  tS^ey  disregarded  my 
entreaties.  In  the  meantime,  the  ruffian  himself 
used  every  art  to  hinder  me  from  crying  out ;  he 
flattered  and  threatened  by  turns,  and  swore  that 
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if  I  continued  but  silent,   he  intended  no  harm. 
In  the  meantime  I  had  broken  the  canvass  that  he 
had  drawn  np,  and  whom  shqnld  I  perceive  at 
some  distance  bat  yonr  old  friend  Mr.  Burchell, 
walking  along  with  his  nsoal  qoickness,  with  the 
ereat  stick,  for  which  we  used  so  much  to  ridicule 
him.    As  soon  as  we  came  within  hearing,  I  called 
out  to  him  by  name,  and  entreated  his  help.    I  re- 
peated my  exclamations  several  times,  upon  which, 
with  a  very  loud  voice,  he  bid  the  postillion  stop ; 
but  the  boy  took  no  notice,  but  drove  on  with  still 
greater  speed.    I  now  thought  he  could  never  over- 
take us,  when,  in  less  than  a  minute,  I  saw  Mr. 
Burchell  come  running  up  by  the  side  of  the  horses, 
and  with  one  blow  knock  the  postillion  to  the 
ground.     The  horses,  when  he  was  fallen,  soon 
stopped  of  themselves,  and  the  ruffian  stepping  put, 
with  oaths  and  menaces,  drew  his  sword,  and  or* 
dered  him  at  his  peril  to  retire  ;  but  Mr.  Burchell 
running  up,  shivered  his  sword  to  pieces,  and  then 
pursued  him  for  nefur  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  but  he 
soon  returned  to  me  in  triumph.    The  postillion, 
who  was  recovered,  was  going  to  make  his  escape 
too ;  but  Mr.  Burchell  ordered  him  at  his  peril  to 
mount  again,  and  drive  back  to  town.    Finding  it 
impossible  to  resist,  he  reluctantly  complied,  though 
the  wound  he  had  received  seemed,  to  me  at  least, 
to  be  dangerous.    He  continued  to  complain  of  the 
pain  as  we  drove  along,  so  that  he  at  last  excited 
Mr.  Burchell's  compassion,  who,  at  my  request,  ex- 
changed him  for  another  at  an  inn  where  we  called 
on  our  return.'' 

''Welcome,  then,'^  cried  I,  ''my  child !  and  thou 
her  gallant  deliverer,  a  thousand  welcomes !  Though 
our  cheer  is  but  wretched,  yet  our  hearts  are  ready 
to  receive  you.  And  now,  Mr.  Burchell,  as  you 
have  delivered  my  girl,  if  you  think  her  a  recom- 
pense, she  is  yours  ;  if  you  can  stoop  to  an  alliance 
with^a  family  so  poor  as  mine,  take  her,  obtain 
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her  consent,  as  I  know  yon  have  her  heart,  and  jroii 
have  mine.  And  let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  that  I  give 
you  no  spiall  treasure :  she  has  been  celebrated  for 
beauty,  it  is  true,  but  that  is  not  ray  meaning,  I 
give  you  up  a  treasure  in  her  mind/* 

**  But  I  suppose.  Sir,"  cried  Mr.  Bnrchell,  ''that 
^ou  are  apprized  of  my  circumstances,  and  of  my 
incapacity  to  support  her  as  she  deserves  ?** 

"  If  your  present  objection,"  replied  I,  *' be  meant 
as  an  evasion  of  my  offer,  I  desist :  but  I  know  no 
man  so  worthy  to  deserve  her  j  as  you ;  and  if  I  could 
give  her  thousands,  and  thousands  sought  her  from 
me,  yet  my^  honest,  brave  Burchell,  should  be  my 
dearest  choice." 

To  all  this,  his  silence  alone  seemed  to  give  a 
mortifying  refusal,  and  without  the  least  reply  to 
m^  offer,  he  demanded  if  he  could  not  be  furnished 
with  refireshments  from  the  next  inn ;  to  which  be- 
ing answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  ordered  them 
to  send  in  the  best  dinner  that  could  be  provided 
upon  such  short  notice.  He  bespoke,  also,  a  dozen 
of  their  best  wine,  and  some  cordials  for  me  ;  add- 
ing, with  a  smile,  that  he  wovld  stretch  a  little  for 
once,  and,  though  in  a  prison,  asserted  he  was  never 
better  disposed  to  be  merry.  The  waiter  soon 
made  his  appearance,  with  preparations  for  din- 
ner ;  a  table  was  lent  us  by  the  gaoler,  who  seemed 
remarkably  assiduous;  the  wine  was  disposed  in 
order,  and  two  very  well-dressed  didies  were 
brought  in. 

My  ughter  had  not  yet  heard  of  her  poor  bro- 
ther .  melancholy  situation,  and  we  all  seemed 
uuTviliing  to  damp  her  cheeif  ulness  by  the  relation* 
But  it  was  in  vain  that  I  attempted  to  appear 
cheerful,  the  circumstances  of  my  unfortunate  eon, 
broke  through  all  efforts  to  dissemble ;  so  that 
I  was  at  last  obliged  to  damp  our  mirth  bv  relating 
his  misfortunes,  and  wishing  that  he  mi|;nt  be  per 
mitted  to  idiare  with  us  in  this  little  interval  of 
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•atisfactioiL  After  my  guests  were  recoverea  from 
the  consternation  my  aeconnt  had  produced,  I  re- 
quested also  that  Mr.  Jenkinson,  a  fellow-prisoner, 
might  he  admitted,  and  the  gaoler  granted  my  re* 
quest,  with  an  air  of  unusual  suhmission.  The 
clanking  of  my  son''s  irons  was  no  sooner  heard 
along  the  passage,  than  his  sister  ran  impatiently 
to  meet  him  ;  while  Mr.  Burchell,  in  the  meantime, 
asked  me,  if  my  son's  name  was  George  ;  to  which, 
replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  still  continued  silent. 
As  soon  as  my  hoy  entered  the  room,  I  could  jper> 
ceive  he  regarded  Mr.  Burchell  with  a  look  of  as- 
tonishment and  reverence.  **Come  on,"  cried  I, 
*'my  son  ;  though  we  have  fallen  very  low,  yet 
Providence  has  l^n  dieased  to  ^ant  us  some  re- 
laxation from  pain.  Thy  sister  is  restored  to  us, 
and  there  is  her  deliverer :  to  that  hrave  man  it  is 
that  I  am  indebted  for  yet  havine  a  daughter ;  give 
hun,  my  boy,  the  hand  of  frienoship,  he  deserves 
orr  warmest  gratitude.*' 

My  son  seemed  all  this  while  regardless  of  what 
I  said,  and  still  continued  fixed  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. "  My  dear  brother,*'  cried  his  sister,  "  V^hy 
don't  you  thank  my  good  deliverer,  the  bravo 
should  ever  love  each  otner.*' 

He  still  continued  his  silence  and  astonishment, 
till  our  guest  at  last  perceived  himself  to  be  known, 
and,  assuming  all  his  native  dignity,  desired  my 
son  to  come  forward.  Never  before  had  I  seen  any 
thing  so  truly  majestic  as  the  air  he  assumed  upon 
this  occasion.  The  greatest  object  in  the  universe, 
says  a  certain  philosopher,  is  a  good  man  strugf^linji; 
with  adversity ;  yet  there  is  still  a  greater,  whiefa  u 
the  good  man  that  comes  to  relieve  it.  After  he 
had  r^^ded  my  son  for  some  time  with  a  supeiior 
air,  <*  I  again  find,"  said  he,  *'  unthinking  boy,  that 
the  same  crime" — But  here  he  was  internipted  by 
one  of  the  gaoler's  servants,  who  came  to  inform  us 
that  a  person  of  distinction,  who  had  driven  into 
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town  with  a  chariot  and  Beveral  attendants,  sent 
his  respects  to  the  gentleman  that  was  with  us,  and 
b^lEged  to  know  when  he  should  think  proper  to  he 
waited  upon.  *'Bid  the  fellow  wait/'  cried  our 
guest,  'HiU  I  shall  have  leisure  to  receive  him  ;" 
and  then  truing  to  my  son,  **  I  again  find,  Sir," 
proceeded  he,  **  that  you  are  guilty  of  the  same 
offence,  for  which  you  once  had  my  rei>roof,  and 
for  which  the  law  is  now  preparing  its  justest 
punishments.  You  imagine,  perhaps,  that  a  con- 
tempt for  your  own  life  gives  you  a  right  t0  take 
that  of  another :  hut  where.  Sir,  is  the  difference 
between  a  duellist  who  hazards  a  life  of  no  value, 
and  the  murderer,  who  acts  with  greater  security? 
Is  it  any  diminution  of  the  gamester*s  fraud,  when 
he  alleges  that  he  has  staked  a  counter?'* 

"  Alas,  Sir,"  cried  I,  **  whoever  you  are,  pity  the 
poor  misguided  creature  ;  for  what  he  has  done  was 
m  obedience  to  a  deluded  mother,  who,  in  the  bit- 
terness of  her  resentment,  required  him,  upon  her 
blessings,  to  avenge  her  quarreL  Here,  Sir,  is  the 
letter,  which  vrill  serve  to  convince  you  of  her  im- 
prddencle,  and  diminish  his  guilf 

He  took  the  letter,  and  hastily  read  it  over. — 
**  This,"  says  he,  "  though  not  a  perfect  excuse,  is 
such  a  palliation  of  his  fault,  as  induces  me  to  for^ 
give  him.  And  now.  Sir,**  continued  he,  kindly 
taking  my  son  by  the  hand,  **  I  see  you  are  sur- 
prised at  finding  me  here ;  but  I  have  often  visited 
prisons  upon  occasions  less  interesting.  I  am  now 
come  to  see  justice  done  a  worthy  man,  for  whom  I 
have  tire  most  sincere  esteem.  I  have  long  been  a 
disguiTied  spectator  of  thy  father*8  be^evoTence.  I 
have  at  his  little  dwelling,  enjoyed  respect  uncon- 
taminafced  by  flattery  ;  and  have  received  that  hap- 
piness that  courts  could  not  give,  from  the  amusing 
simplicity  round  his  fire-side.  My  nephew  has  been 
apprized  of  my  intentions  of  coming  here,  and  I  find 
is  arrived.    It  would  be  wronging  him  and  you,  to 
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condemn  him  without  examination  ;  if  there  be  in> 
jury,  there  shall  be  redress ;  and  this  I  may  say 
withont  boasting,  that  none  ever  taxed  the  injos- 
tiee  of  Sir  Wilham^IhomhiU." 

We  now  found  the  personage  whom  we  had  so 
long  entertained  as  a  harmless,  amusing  compani- 
on, was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Sir  William 
Thomhill,  to  whose  virtues  and  singularities, 
scarcely  any  were  strangers.  The  poor  Mr.  Bur- 
chell,  was  in  reality  a  man  of  large  fortune  and 
great  interest,  to  whom  senates  listened  with  ap- 
plause, and  whom  party  heard  with  conviction  ; 
who  was  the  friend  of  his  country,  but  loyal  td  his 
kin^.  My  poor  wife,  recollecting  her  former  fami- 
lianty,  seemed  to  shrink  with  apprehension  ;  but 
Sopma,  who  a  few  moments  before,  thought  him 
her  own,  now  perceiving  the  immense  distance  to 
which  he  was  removed  by  fortune,  was  unabler  t<^ 
conceal  her  tears.  « 

"  Ah,  Sir,^*  cried  my  wife,  with  a  piteous  aspect, 
**  how  is  it  possible  tlmt  I  can  ever  have  your  for- 

S'veness  P    The  slights  you  received  from  me,  the 
Bt  time  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you  at  oar 
house,  and  the  jokes  which  I  audaciou^y  threw  out, . 
— ^these.  Sir,  I  fear,  can  never  be  forgiven." 

*'  My  dear  good  lady,'*  returned  he  with  a  smile, 
*^  if  you  had  your  joke,  I  had  my  answer :  I'll  leave 
it  to  all  the  company  if  mine  were  not  as  good  as 
yours.  To  say  the  truth,  I  know  nobody  whom  I 
%m  disposed  to  be  angry  with  at  present,  but  the 
fellow  who  so  frighted  my  girl  here.  I  had  not 
even  time  to  examine  the  rascars  person,  so  as  to 
describe  him  in  an  advertisement.  Can  yon  tell 
me,  Sophia,  my  dear,  whether  you  diould  know 
him  agaih  ?'' 
"  Indeed,  Sir,"  replied  she,  **  I  can't  be  positive  ; 
et  now  I  recollect  he  had  a  large  mark  over  one  of 
is  eyebrows."  ''I  ask  pardon.  Madam,*'  intee- 
rnpted  Jenkinson,  who  was  by,  **  but  be  so  good  as 
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to  infonn  me  if  the  fellow  wore  his  own  red  hair  ?" 
'**  Yes,  I  think  so/*  replied  Sophia.  <*  And  did  toot 
honour,"  continued  ne,  tnminff  to  Sir  Wiluam, 
**  observe  the  length  of  his  legs  w  **1  can't  be  snre 
of  their  length,*'  cried  the  Baronet,  **  but  lam  con- 
vinced of  their  swiftness  ;  for  hecmt-ran  me,  which 
is  what  I  thouffht  few  men  in  the  kingdom  conld 
have  done/'  .  **  Please  yonr  honour,"  cned  Jenkin- 
Bon,  "  I  know  the  man  ;  it  is  certainly  the  same  ; 
the  best  runner  in  England  ;  he  has  beaten  Pin- 
wire  of  Newcastle ;  Timothv  Baxter  is  his  liame. 
I  know  him  peif  ectly,  and  the  very  place  of  h^s  re- 
treat at  this  moment.  If  your  Honour  will  bid  Mr. 
Gaoler  let  two  of  his  men  go  with  me.  111  engage 
to  produce  him  to  you  in  an  hour  at  farthest." 
Upon  this  the  gaoler  was  called,  who  instantly  ap- 
pearing, Sir  William  demanded  if  he  knew  him. 
**  Yes,  please  your  honour/*  replied  the  gaoler,  **  I 
know  Sir  William  Thomhill  well,  and  every  body 
that  knows  anv  thine  of  him,  will  desire  to  know 
more  of  him/'^  **  Well,  then,"  said  the  Baronet, 
«  my  request  is,  that  you  will  permit  this  man  and 
two  of  your  servants,  to  ^o  upon  a  message  by  my 
authoritv  ;  and,  as  I  am  m  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  I  undertake  to  secure  you."  "  Your  pro- 
mise is  sufficient,"  replied  the  other,  *'  and  you  may 
at  a  moment's  warning,  send  them  over  Englana 
whenever  your  honour  thinks  fit." 

In  pursuance  of  the  gaoler's  coxnpliance,  Jenkin- 
son  was  dispatched  in  searclr  of  Timothy  Baxter, 
while  we  were  amused  with  the  assidmty  of  our 
yoimgest  boy  Bill,  who  had  just  come  in  and  climb- 
ed up  Sir  William's  neck,  in  order  ^o  kiss  him. 
His  mother  was  immediately  going  to  chastifle  his 
familiarity,  but  the  worthy  man  prereirted  her ; 
and  taking  the  child,  all  ragged  as  he  was.  niK>n 
his  knee,  *'  What,  Bill,  yon  chubby  rogue,"  cried 
he,  ''do  you  remember  your  old  friend  BnroheU? 
and  Dick,  too,  my  honest  veteran,  are  yon  here  P 
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h^urtily,   as 
very  scanty 


joQ  sllaU  And  I  bare  not  forgotten  jonJ*    So  say- 
ing, be  gare  each  a  large  piece  of  ginger-bread, 
wmcb   the  poor   fellows   ate    very 
ibey  bad  got  that  morning  bat  a 
breakfast. 

We  now  sat  down  to  dinner,  which  was  almost 
cold  ;  bat  previously,  my  arm  still  con^inning  pain- 
fal.  Sir  William  wrote  a  ))re8cription,  for  he  bad 
made  the  study  of  physic  his  amusement,  and  was 
more  than  moderately  skilled  in  the  profession: 
this  being  sent  to  an  apothecary  who  lived  in  the 
place,  my  arm  was  dressed,  and  I  found  almost  in- 
stantaneous relief.  We  were  waited  upon  at  dinner 
by  the  gaoler  himself,  who  was  willing  to  do  our 
guest  all  the  honour  in  his  power.  But  before  we 
had  well  dined,  another  message  was  brought  from 
his  nephew,  desiring  to  appear,  in  order  to  vindi- 
cate his  innocence  and  honour  :  with  which  request 
the  Baronet  complied,  and  desired  Mr.  Tbornbill 
to  be  introduced. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

\ 

rORMKR  BBNBVOLENCB   NOW  BBPAID  WITH   VStX- 
PBGTBD  1NTBBB8T. 

AIr.  Thornhill  made  his  appearance  with  a  smile, 
which  he  seldom  wanted,  and  was  going  to  embrace 
his  uncle,  which  the  other  repulsed  with  an  air  of 
disdain.  **  No  Owning,  Sir,  at  present,'*  cried  the 
Baronet,  with  a  look  of  severity  ;  **  the  only  way  to 
my  heart  is  by  the  road  of  honour  ;  but  here  I  only 
see  complicated  instances  of  falsehood,  cowardice, 
and  oppression.  How  is  it.  Sir,  that  this  poor  man, 
for  whom  I  know  you  professed  a  friendship,  is 
ased  thus  hardly  ?  His  daughter  vilely  seduced  as 
a  recompense  for  his  hospitality,  and  he  himself 
thrown  into  prison,  perhaps  but  for  resenting  the 
insult  ?  His  son,  too,  whom  you  feared  to  face  as 
a  man " 

**  Is  it  possible.  Sir,*'  interrupted  his  nephew, 
**  that  my  uncle  i^ould  object  that  as  a  crime,  which 
his  repeated  instructions  alone  have  persuaded  me 
to  avoid  ?" 

"  Your  rebuke,"  cried  Sir  William,  "  is  just ; 
you  have  acted  in  this  instance  prudetitly  and  well, 
though  not  quite  as  your  father  would  have  done : 
my  brother,  indeed,  was  the  soul  of  honour ;  but 

thou Yes,  you  have  acted,  in  this  instance, 

perfectly  right,  and  it  has  my  warmest  approba- 
tion." 
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•*  And  I  hope,**  said  hii  nephew,  **  that  the  reit 
of  my  conduct  will  not  be  found  to  deserve  censure. 
1  appeared,  Sir,  with  this  gentleman's  daoghter,  at 
some  placet  of  public  amusement :  thus,  what  was 
levity,  seandal  called  by  a  hfirsher  name,  and  it  was 
reported  that  t  had  debauched  her.  I  waited  on 
her  father  in  person,  vi'UUng  to  dear  the  thing  to 
his  satisfaction,  and  he  received  me  only  with  in- 
sult and  abuse.  As  for  the  rest,  with  regard  to  his 
being  here,  my  attomev  and  steward  can  best  in- 
form you,  as  I  oommit  m  management  of  busineM 
entirelv  to  them.  If  he  has  contracted  debts,  and 
is  unwilling,  or  even  unable  to  pay  them,  it  is  their 
business  to  proceed  in  this  manner  ;  and  I  see  no 
hardship  or  injustioe  in  pursuing  the  most  legal 
means  of  redress.** 

**  U  this,"  cried  Sir  WilUam,  ''be  as  yon  haye 
stated  it,  there  is  nothing  unpardonable  in  your 
offence ;  and  though  your  conduct  might  have  been 
more  generous,  in  not  suffering  thia  gentleman  to 
be  oppressed  by  suboirdinate  tyranny,  yet  it  has  beeo 
at  least  equitable.'* 

*'  He  cannot  contradict  a  single  particular,"  re- 
plied the  'Squire ;  '*  I  dofy  him  to  do  so ;  and  seve- 
ral of  my  servants  are  ready  to  attest  what  I  say. 
Thus,  Sir,"  continued  he,  finding  that  I  was  silent, 
for  in  fact  I  could  not  contradict  him  ;  "  thus.  Sir. 
my  own  innoConce  it  vindicated:  but  though  at 
your  entreaty,  I  an  ready  to  forgive  this  gentleman 
every  other  offence,  yet  his  attempts  to  lessen  me  in 
your  esteem,  excite  a  resentment  that  I  cannot  go- 
vern ;  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  his  son  was  ac- 
tually preparing  to  take  away  my  life ; — ^this,  I  say, 
was  such  guilt,  that  I  am  determined  to  let  the  law 
take  its  course.  I  have  here  the  challenge  that  was 
tent  me,  and  two  witnnssos  to  prove  it :  one  of  my 
servants  has  been  wounded  dangerously ;  and  even 
though  my  uncle    himself   should    mss^ade  me^  | 
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which  I  know  he  will  not«  yet  I  will  see  pnblio  Ju»* 
tioe  done,  and  he  ahall  suffer  for  it." 

*'Thoa  monster/'  cried  my  wife,  '*liiist  thoa  not 
had  yengeance  enongh  already  ?  bat  must  my  poor 
boy  feel  thy  cruelty  ?  I  hope  that  good  Sir  Willi- 
am will  protect  us ;  for  my  son  is  as  innocent  as  a 
child :    1  am  sure  he  is,  and  never  did  harm  to 


M 


man. 

"Madam,"  replied  the  good  man,  ''your  wishes 
for  his  safety  are  not  greater  than  mine  ;  but  I  am 
sorr^  to  find  his  guilt  too  plain ;  and  if  m^  nephew 

persists*' But  the  appearance  of  Jenkmspn  and 

the  gaoler^s  two  servants  now  called  off  our*  atten- 
tion, who  entered,  hauling  in  a  tall  man,  very  gen- 
teelly dressed,  and  answering  the  description  al- 
ready given  of  the  ruffian  who  had  carried  off  my 
daughter : — ^*  Here,"  cried  Jenkinson,  pulling  him 
in,  '*  here  we  have  him  ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a 
candidate  for  Tyburn,  this  is  one." 

The  moment  Mr.  Thornhill  perceived  the  pri- 
soner, and  Jenkinson  who  had  him  in  custody,  he 
seemed  to  shrink  back  with  terror.  His  face  be- 
came pale  with  conscious  guilt,  and  he  would  have 
withdrawn  ;  but  Jenkinson,  who  perceived  his  de- 
sign, stopped  him. — "Whiat,  'Squire,'^  cried  he, 
"are  you  ashamed  of  your  two  old  acquaintances, 
Jenkinson  and  Baxter?  but  this  is  the  way  that  all 
great  men  forget  their  friends,  though  I  am  resolv- 
ed we  will  not  forget  you.  Our  prisoner,  please 
vour  honour,"  <;ontinuea  he,  turning  to  Sir  William, 
"  has  already  confessed  all.  This  is  the  gentleman 
reported  to  be  so  dangerousljr  wounded.  He  de- 
clares that  it  was  Mr.  Thommll  who  first  put  him 
upon  this  affair;  that  he  gave  hin^  the  clothes  he 
now  wears,  to  appear  like  a  gentleman  ;  and  fur- 
nished him  with  the  post-chaise.  The  plan  was 
laid  between  them,  that  he  should  carry  off  the 
youne  lady  to  a  pUMBe  of  safety,  and  that  there  he 
shou^  threaten  and  terrify  her ;  but  Mr.  Thornhill 
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WM  to  come  in,  in  the  meantime,  as  if  by  accident, 
to  her  rescue ;  and  that  they  should  fignt  a  while, 
and  then  he  was  to  run  off, — by  whfch  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill  would  have  the  better  opportunity  of  gaining 
her  affections  himself,  under  the  character  of  her 
defender." 

Sir  William  romembered  the  coat  to  have  been 
worn  bv  his  no'jh«'w,  and  all  the  rest  the  prisoner 
himself  conflrmed  by  a  more  circumstantial  ac- 
count ;  concluding,  that  Mr.  Thomhill  had  often 
declared  to  him  that  he  was  in  love  with  both  si** 
ters  at  the  same  time. 

*<  Heaven  !''  cried  Sir  William,  '*  what  a  viper 
have  I  been  fostering  in  my  bosom  !  An  J  so  fond 
of  public  justice,  too,  as  he  seemed  to  be!  But 
he  shall  have  it !  secure  him,  Mr.  Gaoler : — yet, 
hold  ;  I  fear  there  is  not  legal  evidence  to  detain 
him." 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Thomhill,  with  the  utmost  humi- 
lity, entreated  that  two  such  abandoned  wretches 
might  not  be  admitted  as  evidences  against  him, 
but  that  his  servants  should  be  examined.'  **  Your 
servants!**  replied  Sir  William ;  ** wretch  1  call 
them  yours  no  longer:  but  come,  let  us  hear 
what  those  fellows  hav6  to  say ;  let  his  butler  be 
called." 

When  the  butler  was  introduced,  he  soon  per- 
cdved,  by  his  former  master's  looks,  that  all  his 
power  was  now  over.  "  Tell  me,"  cried  Sir  Wil- 
liam, sternly,  *'  have  you  ever  seen  your  Piaster,  and 
that  fellow  dressed  up  in  his  clotnes,  in  company 
together  ?"— •"  Yes,  please  your  honour,"  cried  the 
butler  ;  **  a  thousana  times:  he  was  the  man  that 
always  brought  him  his  ladies." — **  How,"  inter- 
rujtted  youn^  Mr.  Thomhill,  **  this  to  my  face  !" — 
**  Yes,'*  replied  the  butler,  "or  ta  any  man's  face. 
To  tell  yon  a  truth,  Mr.  Thomhill,  I  never  either 
loved  or  liked  you,  and  I  don't  care  if  I  tell  yon 
nowy  a  piece  of  my  mind.'*     **  Now  then,'*  cned 
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Jenkinion,  **teU  hit  honour  whether  yoa  know 
•ny  thing  of  me.'' — *'  I  cant  say/'  replied  the  but- 
ler, **  th&t  I  know  much  good  of  you.  The  night 
that  gentleman's  daughter  was  deluded  to  our 
hooie,  you  were  one  of  them.'* — **  So  then,"  cried 
Sir  William,  *^  I  find  you  have  brought  a  very  fine 
witneM  to  prove  your  inno^^ence.  Thou  stain  to 
Immanity!  to  associate  with  such  wretches !  But," 
continuing  hii  examination,  *'you  tell  me,  Mr. 
Butler,  that  thic  was  the  person  who  brought  him 
this  old  gentleman*8  daughter."-— ^*  No,'\  please 
vour  honour,"  replied  the  butler,  **  he  did  not 
bring  her,  for  the  ^Squire  himself  undertook  that 
business  ;  but  he  brousht  the  priest  that  pretended 
to  marry  them.** — ^**  It  is  but  too  true,"  cried 
Jenkinson,  **  I  cannot  deny  it ;  that  was  the  emr 
ployment  assigned  to  me,  and  I  confess  it  to  my 
confusion." 

**  Good  heavens!"  exclaimed  the  Baronet,  "how 
every  new  diseovery  of  his  villany  alarms  me.  All 
his  guilt  is  now  too  plain,  and  I  find  his  prosecu- 
tion was  dictated  by  tyranny,  cowardice,  and  re- 
venge. At  my  request,  Mr.  Gaoler,  set  this  young 
officer,  now  your  prisoner,  free,  and  trust  to  me  for 
the  consequences.  1*11  make  it  my  business  to  set 
the  affair  in  a  proper  light  to  my  friend  the  magis- 
trate, who  has  committed  him. — But  where  is  the 
unfortunate  voung  lady  herself?  Let  her  appear 
to  confront  tnis  wretch :  I  long  to  know  by  what 
arts  he  has  seduced  her.  Entreat  her  to  come  in. 
Where  is  she? 

"  Ah,  Sir,'*  said  I,  ^  that  question  stings  me  to 
the  heart :  I  was  once  indeed  happy  in  a  daughter, 

but  her   miseries *'     Another   interruption 

here  prevented  me ;  for  who  should  make  her  ap- 
pearance but  Miss  Arabella  Wilmot,  who  was  next 
dav  to  have  been  married  to  Mr.  Thomhill.  No- 
thing could  equal  her  surprise  at  seeing  Sir  William 
and  ikii  nephew  here  before  her ;  for  her  arrival 
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wta  quite  AccidentaL  It  happened  that  she,  and 
the  old  gentleman  her  father,  were  passing throi^ 
tlie  town  on  their  way  to  her  aunt*s,  who  had  in- 
sisted that  her  nuptials  with  Mr.  Thomhill  should 
be  consummated  at  her  house ;  but  stoppine  for  re- 
freshment, they  put  up  at  an  inn  al  the  other  end 
of  the  town.  It  was  there,  from  the  window,  that 
the  youu^  ladj  happened  to  observe  one  of  my  little 
boys  pjkying  in  the  street,  and  instantly  sending  a 
fbotman  to  bring  the  child  to  her,  she  learnt  from 
him,  some  account  of  our  misfortunes ;  but  was 
still  kept  ignorant  of  young  Mr.  Thomhill*s  being 
the  cause.  ThoujB;h  her  father  made  several  remon- 
strances on  the  impropriety  of  going  to  a  prison 
to  visit  us,  yet  they  were  ineffectual ;  she  desired 
the  child  to  conduct  her,  which  he  did,  and  it 
was  thus  she  surprised  us  at  a  juncture  so  unex- 
pected. ^ 

Nor  can  I  go  on  without  a  reflection  on  those  ac- 
cidental meetings,  which,  though  they  happen  every 
day,  seldom  excite  our  surprise  but  upon  some  ex- 
traordinary occasion.  To  what  a  fortuitous  occur- 
rence do  we  not  owe  every  pleasure  and  conveni- 
ence of  our  lives !  How  many  seeming  accidents 
must  unite  before  we  can  be  clothed  or  fed  ?  The 
peasant  must  be  disposed  to  labour,  the  shower 
must  fall,  the  wind  fiU  the  merchant's  ship,  or  num- 
bers must  want  their  usual  supply. 

We  all  continued  silent  for  some  moments,  while 
my  charming  papil»  which  was  the  name  I  gene- 
rally gave  this  young  lady,  united  in  her  looks  com- 
passion and  astonismnent,  which  gave  new  finishinc 
to  her  beauty. — **  Indeed,  my  dear  Mr.  Thomhill,^ 
cried  she  to  the  Squire,  who  she  supposed  was  come 
here  to  succour,  and  not  to  oppress  us,  '*  I  take  it  a 
little  unkindly  that  yon  should  come  here  without 
me,  or  never  inform  me  of  the  situation  of  a  family 
so  dear  to  us  both :  you  know  I  should  take  as 
much  pleasure  in  o^tributing  to  the  relief  of  my 
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reverend  old  master  here,  whom  I  shall  ever  esteem, 
as  yon  can.  But  I  find  that,  like  your  uncle,  yon 
take  a  pleasure  in  doiu^  good  in  secret." 

**  He  find  pleasure  m  doing  good  !'*  cried  Sir 
William,  interrupting  her,  **  no,  my  dear,  his  plea- 
sures are  as  base  as  he  is.  You  see  in  him.  Madam, 
as  complete  a  villain  as  ever  disgraced  humanity. 
A  wretch,  who,  after  having  deluded  this  poor 
man's  daughter,  after  plotting  against  the  inno- 
cence of  her  sister,  has  thrown  the  father  into 
Erison,  and  the  eldest  son  into  fetters,  because 
e  had  the  courage  to  face  her  betrayer.  And 
give  me  leave.  Madam,  now  to  congratulate  yott, 
upon  an  escape  from  the  embraces  of  such  a 
monster." 

**  O  goodness,'*  cried  the  lovely  girl,  "  how  have 
I  been  deceived !  Mr.  Thomhill  informed  me  for 
certain,  that  this  gentleman  ^s  eldest  son.  Captain 
Primrose,  was  gone  off  to  America  with  hb  new- 
married  lady.'* 

"My  sweetest  miss,"  cried  my  wife,  "he  has 
told  you  nothing  btit  falsehoods.  My  son  George 
never  left  the  kingdom,  nor  ever  was  married. — 
Though  you  have  forsaken  him,  he  has  always 
loved  you  too  well  to  think  of  any  body  else  ;  and 
I  have  heard  him  say,  he  would  die  a  bachelor  for 
your  sake."  She  then  proceeded  to  expatiate  upon 
the  sinceritv  of  her  son's  passion.  She  set  his  duel 
with  Mr.  Thomhill  in  a  proper  light ;  from  thence 
she  made  a  rapid  di^ession  to  the  'Squire's 
debaucheries,  his  pretended  marriages,  and 
ended  ivith  a  most  insulting  picture  of  his 
cowardice. 

•*  Good  Heaven  !*'  cried  Miss  Wilmot,  "  how  very 
near  have  I  been  to  the  brink  of  ruin  !  Ten  thou- 
sand falsehoods  has  this  gentleman  told  me.  He 
had  at  last  art  enough  to  persuade  me,  that  my  pro- 
mise to  the  only  man  I  esteemed,  was  no  longer 
binding,   since  he  had  been  ^faithfuL     By  his 
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falsehoods,  I  was  tanght  to  detest  one  equally  brave 
and  generous." 

But  by  this  time,  my  son  was  freed  from  the  en- 
cumbrance of  justice,  as  the  person  supposed  to  be 
wounded,  was  detected  to  be  an  impostor.  Mr. 
Jenkinson  also,  who  had  acted  as  his  valet  de  cham- 
bre,  had  dressed  up  his  hair,  and  furnished  him 
with  whatever  was  necessary  to  make  a  genteel 
appearance.  He  now  therefore  entered,  handsomely 
dressed  in  his  re^mentals  ;  and  withou^  vanity, 
/for  I  am  above  it),  he  appeared  as  handsome  a 
fellow  as  ever  wore  a  military  dress.  As  he  entereu 
he  made  Miss  Wilmot  a  modest  and  distant  bow, 
for  he  was  not  as  yet  acquainted  with  the  change 
which  the  eloquence  of  his  mother  had  wrought  m 
his  favour.  But  no  decorums  could  restrain  the 
impatience  of  his  blushing  mistress  to  be  forgiven. 
Her  tears,  her  looks,  all  contributed  to  discoverl;h% 
real  sensations  of  her  heart,  for  having  forgotten 
her  former  promise,  and  having  suffered  herself  to 
be  deluded  by  an  impostor.  My  son  appeared 
amazed  at  her  condescension,  and  could  scarcely 
believe  it  real. — ^'*  Sure,  Madam,"  cried  he,  "  this  is 
but  delusion !  I  can  never  have  merited  this  ?  To 
be  blessed  thus,  is  to  be  too  happy."  "  No,  Sir," 
replied  she ;  **  I  have  been  deceived,  basely  de- 
ceived, else  nothing  could  ever  have  made  me  un- 
i'ust  to  my  promise.  You  know  my  friendship,  yon 
lave  long  known  it  ;  but  forget  what  I  have  done, 
and  as  vou  once  had  my  warmest  vows  of  constan- 
cy, you  shall  now  have  them  repeated  ;  and  be  as- 
sured, that  if  your  Arabella  cannot  be  yours,  she 
shall  never  be  another's."  "  And  no  other's  you 
shall  be,"  cried  Sir  William,  "  if  I  have  any  influ- 
ence with  your  father.*' 

This  hint  was  sufficient  for  my  son  Moses,  who 
immediately  flew  to  the  inn  where  the  old  gentle- 
man was,  to  inform  him  of  every  circumstance  that 
had  happened.    But,  in  the  meantime,  the  'Squire, 
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perodving  that  he  was  on  every  side  nndone^  wm 
finding  that  no  hopes  were  left  from  flattery  or  dis- 
simulation, concluded  that  his  wisest  way  woold 
he  to  torn  and  face  his  pursuers.  Thus,  laving 
aside  all  shame,  he  appeared  the  open  hardy  villain. 
**I  find  then,"  cried  he,  **that  I  am  to  expect  no 
justice  here ;  hut  I  am  resolved  it  shall  be  done  me. 
You  shall  know,  Sir,"  turning  to  Sir  William,  **I 
am  no  longer  a  poor  dependent  upon  your  favours ; 
I  scorn  them.  Nothing  can  keep  Miss  Wilmot's 
fortune  from  me,  which  I  thank  ner  father's,  assi- 
duity, is  pretty  large.  The  articles  and  a  bond  for 
her  fortune  are  signed,  and  safe  in  my  possession. 
It  was  her  fortune,  not  her  person,  that  induced  me 
to  wish  for  this  match ;  and  possessed  of  the  one, 
let  who  will  take  the  otiier.'^ 

This  was  an  alarming  blow.  Sir  William  was 
sensible  of  the  justice  of  his  claims,  for  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  drawing  up  the  marria^  articles 
himself.  MissWilmot,  therefore,  perceiving  that 
her  fortune  was  irretrievably  lost,  turning  to  my 
son,  she  asked  if  the  loss  of  fortune  could  lessen 
her  value  to  him?  ** Though  fortune,"  said  she, 
"is  out  of  my  power,  at  least  I  have  my  hand  to 
give." 

''And  that,  Madam,'*  cried  her  real  lover,  ''was 
indeed  all  that  you  ever  had  to  give  ;  at  least  all 
that  I  ever  thought  worth  the  acceptance.  And  I 
now  protest,  my  Arabella,  by  all  that^s  happy,  your 
want  of  fortune  this  moment  increases  my  pleasure, 
as  it  serves  to  convince  my  sweet  girl  of  my  sii^ 
cerity." 

Mr.  Wilmot  now  entering,  he  seemed  not  a  Uttle 
pleased  at  the  danger  his  daughter  hAd  Just  esca- 
ped, and  readily  consented  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
match.  But  finding  that  her  fortune,  which  was 
secured  to  Mr.  Thomhill  by  bond,  would  not  be 
given  up,  nothing  could  exceed  his  disappointment. 
He  now  saw  that  his  money  must  all  go  to  enrich 
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ono  who  had  no  fortane  of  his  own.  He  could 
befur  his  being  a  rascal,  but  to  want  an  equivdent 
to  his  daughter's  fortune  was  wormwood.  He  sat 
therefore  for  some  minutes  employed  in  the  most 
mortifying  speculations,  till  Sir  William  attempted 
to  lessen  his  anxiety.  **  I  must  confess,  Sir,''  cried 
he,  "that  your  present  disappointment  does  not 
entirely  displease  me.  Your  immoderate  passion 
for  wealth  is  now  justly  punished.  But  though  the 
young  lady  cannot  be  rich,  she  has  still  a  compe- 
tence sufficient  to  give  content.  Here  you  see  an 
honest  young  soldier,  who  is  willing  to  take  her 
without  fortune :  they  have  long  loved  each  other 
and  for  the  friendship  I  bear  his  father,  my  interest 
shall  not  be  wanting  in  his  promotion.  Leave  then 
that  ambition  which  disappoints  you,  and  for  once 
admit  that  happiness  which  courts  your  accept 
ance." 

"Sir  William,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  "be 
assured  I  never  yet  forced  her  inclinations,  nor  will 
I  now.  If  she  still  continues  to  love  this  young 
gentleman,  let  her  have  him  with  all  my  heart. 
There  is  still,  thank  Heaven,  some  fortune  left,  and 
vour  promise  will  make  it  something  more.  Only 
let  mj  old  friend  here  ^meaning  me)  give  me  a 
promise  of  settling  six  tnousand  pounds  upon  my 
girl,  if  ever  he  should  come  to  his  fortune,  and  I 
am  ready  this  night  to  be  the  first  to  join  them  to- 
gether.*' 

As  it  now  remained  with  me  to  make  the  young 
couple  happy,  I  readily  gave  a  promise  of  making 
the  settlement  he  required,  which  to  one  who  had 
such  little  expectations  as  I,  was  no  great  favour. — 
We  had  now  therefore  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
them  fly  into  each  other's  arms  in  transport. — "  Af- 
ter all  my  misfortunes,''  cried  my  son  Qeorge,  "  to 
be  thus  rewarded!  Sure  this  is  more  than  I 
could  ever  have  presumed  to  hope  for.  To  be  pos- 
sessed of  all.  that's  good,  and  after  such  an  intcorval 
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of  pain  !     My  wannest  wishes  could  never  rise  so 
high!" 

^Yes,  mv  George/'  returned  his  loveljr  bride, 
*'  now  let  the  wretch  take  my  fortune ;  since  yoo 
are  happy  without  it,  so  am  I.  O  what  an  ex- 
change have  I  made,  from  the  basest  of  men  to  the 
dearest,  best ! — Let  him  enjoy  our  fortune.  I  now 
can  be  happy  even  in  indigence." — ^**Ana  I  pro- 
mise you,"  cried  the  ^Squire,  with  a  malicious  grin, 
"that  I  shall  be  veiy  nappy  with  what  you'deah 
pise/'—**  Hold,  hold,  Sir,"  cried  Jenkinson,  **t^ere 
are  two  words  to  that  bargain.  As  for  that  lady*s 
fortune.  Sir,  you  shall  never  touch  a  single  stiver 
of  it.  Pray,  your  honour,"  continued  he  to  Sir 
William,  "  can  the  ^Squire  have  this  lady^s  fortune 
if  he  be  married  to  another?"  "How  can  you 
make  such  a  simple  demand  ?"  replied  the  Baro- 
net: "undoubtedly  he  cannot."  "I  am  sorry  for 
that,*'  cried  Jenkinson ;  "  for  as  this  gentleman 
and  I  have  been  old  fellow-sporters,  I  have  a  friend- 
ship for  him.  But  I  must  declare,  well  as  I  love 
him,  that  this  contract  is  not  worth  a  tobacco-stop- 
per, for  he  is  married  already."  "  You  lie,  like  a 
rascal,*'  returned  the  'Squire,  who  seemed  roused 
by  this  insult ;  "  I  never  was  legally  married  to  any 
woman." 

'*  Indeed,  begging  your  honour's  pardon,"  replied 
the  other,  "you  were ;  and  I  hope  you  will  show  a 

S roper  return  of  friendship  to  your  own  honest 
enkinson,  who  brings  you  a  wife  ;  and  if  the  com- 
pany restrain  their  curiosity  a  few  minutes,  they 
shall  see  her."  So  saying,  he  went  off  with  his 
usual  celerity,  and  left  us  all  unable  to  form  any 
probable  conjecture  as  to  his  design.    "Ay,  let  him 

So,"  cried  the  'Squire  ;  "whatever  else  I  may  have 
one,  I  defy  him  there.    I  am  too  old  now  to  be 
frightened  with  squibs.'* 

"I  am  surprised,"  said  the  Baronet,  "What  the 
fellow  can  intend  by  this.    Some  low  piece  of  ha- 
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moor,  I  suppose."  "  Perhaps,  Sir,"  replied  I,  "  he 
may  have  a  more  serions  meaning.  For  when  we 
reflect  on  the  various  schemes  iliis  gentleman  has 
laid  to  seduce  innocence,  perhaps  some  one,  more 
artful  than  the  rest,  has  been  found  able  to  deceive 
him.  When  we  now  consider  what  numbers  he 
has  ruined,  how  many  now  feel  with  anguish,  the 
infiuny  and  the  contamination  which  he  has  brought 
into  their  families,  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  some 
one  of  them — Amazement !  Do  I  see  my  lost  daugh- 
ter ?  do  I  hold  her  P  It  is,  it  is  my  life,  my  happi- 
ness. I  thought  thee  lost,  my  Olivia,  yet  still  I 
hold  thee — and  still  thou  shalt  live  to  bless  me." 
The  warmest  transports  of  the  fondest  lover  were 
not  greater  than  mine,  when  I  saw  him  introduce 
mv  child,  and  held  my  daughter  in  my  arms,  whose 
silence  only  spoke  her  raptures.  '    « 

**  And  art  thou  returned  to  me,  xny  darling,"  cried 
I,  **  to  be  my  comfort  in  age !"  "  That  she  is,"  cri- 
^  Jenkinson ;  **and  make  much  of  her,  for  she  ia 
your  own  honourable  child,  and  as  honest  a  woman 
as  any  in  the  whole  room,  let  the  other  be  who  d]fi 
wilL  And  as  for  you,  'Squire,  as  sure  as  vou  stand 
there,  this  young  lady  is  your  lawful  wedded  wife. 
And  to  convince  you  that  I  speak  nothing  but 
truth,  here  is  the  license  by  which  you  were  mar^ 
ried  together.^' — So  saying,  he  put  tne  license  into 
the  Baronet^s  hands,  who  read  it,  and  found  it  per- 
fect in  every  respect.  "And  now,  gentlemen,*' 
continued  he,  "  I  find  you  are  surprised  at  all  this ; 
but  a  few  words  will  explain  the  difficulty.  That 
Uiere  'S(][uire  of  renown,  for  whom  I  have  a  great 
friendship,  (but  that's  between  ourselves),  has  of- 
ten employed  me  in  doing  odd  little  things  for  him. 
Among  the  rest,  he  commissioned  me  to  procure 
him  a  false  license  and  a  false  priest,  in  order  to 
deceive  this  young  lady.  But  as  I  was  very  much 
his  friend,  wnat  did  I  do,  but  went  and  got  a  true 
license  and  a  true  priest,  and  married  them  both  as 
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fast  as  the  cloth  could  make  them.  Perhaps  joall 
think  it  was  generosity  that  made  me  do  all  Uiis : 
Bat  no :  to  my  shame  I  confess  it,  my  onlj  design 
was  to  keep  the  license,  and  let  the  'Squire  know 
that  I  could  prove  it  upon  him  whenever  I  thought 
proper,  and  to  make  him  come  down  whenever  I 
wanted  money.*'  A  burst  of  pleasure  now  seemed 
to  flU  the  whole  apartment ;  our  joy  reached  even 
to  the  common  room,  where  the  prisoners  them- 
selves sympathised. 

And  shook  their  chains 

In  transport  and  rude  hannony. 

Happiness  was  expanded  upon  every  facd,  and 
even  Olivia's  cheek  seemed  flushed  with  pleasura 
To  be  thus  restored  to  reputation,  to  friends  and 
fortune  at  once,  was  a  rapture  sufficient  to  stop  the 
progress  of  decay,  and  restore  former  health  and 
vivacity.  But  perhaps  among  all,  there  was  not 
one  who  felt  sincerer  pleasure  than  I.  Still  hold- 
ing the  dear  loved  child  in  my  arms,  I  asked  my 
heart  if  these  transports  were  not  delusion.  *'  How 
could  you,"  cried  I,  turning  to  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
**  how  could  you  add  to  my  miseries  by  the  story  of 
her  death  ?  But  it  matters  not :  my  pleasure  at 
finding  her  again  is  more  than  a  recompense  for 
the  patn.'* 

**  As  to  your  question,"  replied  Jenkinson,  **that 
is  easUy  answered.  I  thought  the  only  probable 
means  of  freeing;  yon  from  prison,  was  oy  submit- 
ting to  the  'Squire,  and  consenting  to  his  marriage 
with  the  other  young  lady.  But  these  you  had 
vowed  never  to  grant  while  your  daughter  was  liv- 
ing ;  there  was  therefore  no  other  m^od  to  bring 
thines  to  bear,  but  by  persuading  you  that  she  v^as 
dead.  I  prevailed  on  your  wife  to  Join  in  the  de- 
ceit, and  we  have  not  had  a  fit  opportunity  of  unde- 
ceiving you  till  now.** 

In  we  whole  assembly  there  now  appeared  only 
two  faces  that  did  not  glow  with  transport    Mr. 
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Thornhill'i  Msuranee  had  entirely  fonaken  him  ; 
he  uow  MW  the  golf  of  infamy  and  want  before 
him,  and  trembled  to  take  the  plunge.  He  there- 
fore fell  on  hb  knees,  before  his  uncle,  and  in  a 
voice  of  piercing  misery  implored  compassion. 
Sir  William  was  going  to  spurn  him  away,  but  at 
mj  request  he  raised  him,  and  after  i>ausin^  a  few 
moments,  "Thy  vices,  crimes,  and  ingratitude,*' 
cried  he,  **  deserve  no  tenderness ;  yet  thou  shalt 
not  be  entirely  forsaken — a  bare  competence  shall 
be  supplied,  to  support  the  wants  of  life,  but  not  its 
follies.  This  young  lady,  thy  vnfe,  shall  be  put  in 
possession  of  a  third  part  of  that  fortune  which 
once  was  thine,  and  from  her  tenderness  alone, 
thou  art  to  expect  any  extraordinary  supplies  for 
the  future."  He  was  going  to  express  his  gratitude 
for  such  kindness  in  a  set  speech ;  but  the  Baronet 
prevented  him,  by  bidding  him  not  aggravate  his 
meanness,  which  was  alreadjr  but  too  ajqparent. 
He  ordered  him  at  the  same  time  to  be  gone,  lind 
from  all  his  former  domestics,  to  choose  one,  such 
as  he  should  think  prober,  which  was  aHl  iliat  should 
be  granted  to  attend  him. 

As  soon  as  he  left  us,  Sir  William  ve  7  politely 
stept  up  to  his  new  niece  with  a  smil^,  and  wished 
her  Joy.  His  example  was  followed  by  Miss  Wil- 
mot  and  her  father.  My  wife,  too,  kissed  her 
daughter  with  much  affection  ;  as,  to  use  her  own 
expression,  she  was  now  made  an  honest  woman 
of.  Sophia  and  Moses  followed  in  turn,  and  even 
our  benefactor  Jenkinson,  desired  to  be  admitted 
to  that  honour.  Our  satisfaction  seemed  scarcely 
capable  of  increase.  Sir  William,  whose  greatest 
pleasure  was  in  doing  good,  now  looked  round  with 
a  countenance  open  as  the  sun,  and  saw  nothing  but 
Joy  in  the  looks  of  all,  except  that  of  my  daughter 
Sophia,  who,  for  some  reasons  we  could  not  com- 
prehend, did  not  seem  perfectly  satisfied.  "  I  think 
now,''  cried  he,  with  a  smile,  **  that  all  the  company 
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except  one  or  two,  seem  perfectly  happy.  There 
only  remains  an  act  of  justice  for  me  to  do.  You 
are  sensible,  Sir,'*  continued  he,  turning  to  me, "  of 
the  obligations  we  both  owe  Mr.  Jenkinson,  and  it 
bi  but  just  that  we  should  both  reward  him  for  it. 
Miss  Sophia  will,  I  am  sure,  make  him  very  happy, 
and  he  uiall  have  from  me  five  hundred  pounds  as 
her  fortune  :  and  upon  this  I  am  sure  they  can  live 
very  comfortably  together.  Come,  Miss  Sophia, 
what  say  vou  to  this  match  of  my  making  ?  Will 
you  have  him  ?" — My  poor  girl  seemed  almost  sink- 
ing into  her  mother's  arms  at  the  hideous  proposal. 
**  Have  him,  Sir  !*'  cried  she,  faintly :  **  no.  Sir, 
never."  "  What !"  cried  he  again,  **  not  have  Mr. 
Jenkinson,  your  benefactor,  a  handsome  voung  fel- 
low, with  five  hundred  pounds,  and  good  expecta- 
tions ?"  **  I  beg,  Sir,"  returned  she,  scarcely  able 
to  speak,  *'  that  you'll  desist,  and  not  make  me  so 
very  wretched."  **  Was  ever  such  obstinacy 
known  ?"  cried  he  again,  **  to  refuse  a  man  whom 
the  familv  has  such  infinite  obligations  to,  who  has 
preserved  your  sister,  and  who  has  five  hundred 
pounds!  What,  not  have  him!'*  "No,  Sir, 
never,'*  replied  she  angrily,  "  I'd  sooner  die  first." 
"If  that  be  the  case,  then,"  cried  he,  "  if  you  will 
not  have  him — I  think  I  must  have  you  myself.'* 
And  so  saying,  he  caught  her  to  his  breast  with  ar- 
dour. "  My  loveliest,  my  most  sensible  of  girls,*' 
cried  he,  *'how  could  you  ever  think  your  own 
Burchell  could  deceive  you,  or  that  Sir  William 
Thomhill  could  ever  cease  to  admire  a  mistress 
that  loved  him  for  himself  alone  ?  I  have  for  some 
years  sought  for  a  woman,  who,  a  stranger  to  my 
fortune,  could  think  that  I  had  merit  as  a  man. 
After  having  tried  in  vain,  even  amongst  the  pert 
and  the  ugly,  how  great  at  last  must  be  my  rapture 
to  have  made  a  conquest  over  such  sense  and  such 
heavenly  beauty."  Then  turning  to  Jenkinson, 
**  As  I  cannot,  Sir,  part  with  this  young  lady  my- 
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self,  fir  nhe  has  taken  a  fancy  to  the  cut  of  my  face, 
all  the  recompense  I  can  make  is  to  give  you  her 
fortune  ;  and  you  may  call  upon  my  steward  to- 
morrow for  Ave  hundred  pounds.'*  Thus  we  had 
all  our  compliments  to  repeat,  and  Lady  Thomhili 
underwent  the  same  round  of  ceremony  that  her 
sister  had  done  before.  In  the  meantime,  Sir 
William's  gentleman  appeared  to  tell  us  that  the 
equipafes  were  ready  to  carry  us  to  the  inn,  wher« 
every  thing  was  prepared  for  our  reception.  My 
wife  and  I  led  the  van,  and  left  those  gloomy  man- 
sions of  sorrow.  The  generous  Baronet  ordered 
forty  pounds  to  be  distributed  among  the  prisoners, 
and  Mr.  Wilmot,  induced  by  his  example,  gave  half 
that  sum.  We  were  received  below  bv  the  shouts 
of  the  villagers,  and  I  saw  and  shook  by  the  hand 
two  or  three  of  my  honest  parishioners,  who  ^^e^ 
among  the  number.  They  attended  us  to  our  inn, 
where  a  sumptuous  entertainment  was  provided, 
and  coarser  provisions  were  distributed  in  great 
quantities  among  the  populace. 

After  supper,  as  my  spirits  were  exhausted  by 
the  alternation  of  pleasure  and  pain  which  they  had 
sustained  during  the  day,  I  asked  permission  to 
withdraw  ;  and  leaving  the  company  in  the  midst 
of  their  mirth,  as  soon  as  I  found  myself  alone,  1 
poured  out  my  heart  in  gratitude  to  the  Giver  ol 
joy  as  well  as  of  sorrow,  and  then  slept  undisturbed 
tin  morning 
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Thb  next  mominf,  as  soon  as  I  waked,  t  found  013 
eldest  son  sitting  07  my  bed-side,  who  <;ame  to  in- 
crease myjoj  with  another  turn  of  fortune  in  mj 
favour.  First  having  released  me  from  the  settle- 
ment that  I  had  made  the  day  before  in  his  favour, 
he  let  me  know  that  my  merchant^  who  had  failed 
in  town,  was  arrested  at  Antwerp,  and  there  had 
given  up  effects  to  a  much  greater  amount  than 
what  was  due  to  his  creditors.  My  boy*s  generosity 
pleased  me  almost  as  much  as  this  unk>oked-for 
good  fortune ;  but  I  had  some  doubts  whether  I 
ought  in  justice  to  accept  his  offer.  While  I  was 
ponderinc  upon  this.  Sir  William  entered  the  room, 
to  whom  1  communicated  my  doubts.  His  opinion 
was,  that  as  my  son  was  already  possessed  of  a  verv 
afiBuent  fortune  by  his  marriage,  I  might  accept  his 
offer  without  any  hesitation.  His  business,  how- 
ever,  was  to  inform  me,  that  he  had  the  night  be- 
fore sent  for  the  licenses,  and  expected  them  every 
hour,  he  hoped  that  I  would  not  refuse  my  assist- 
ance in  making  all  the  company  happy  that  morn- 
ing. A  footman  entered  while  we  were  speaking, 
to  tell  us  that  the  messenger  was  returned :  and  as 
I  was  bv  this  time  ready,  I  went  down,  where  I 
found  toe  whole  company  as  merry  as  aiHucnce 
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and  innocence  could  make  them.  However,  at 
they  were  now  preparing  for  a  yerj  solemn  cere- 
mony, their  laughter  entireW  diiipleABed  me.  I 
told  them  of  the  grave,  becoming,  and  sablime  de- 
portment they  shoald  asBume  u^u  thia  mystical 
occasion,  and  read  them  two  honuliea,  and  a  thesis 
of  my  own  composing,  in  order  to  prepare  them. 
Yet  thev  still  seemea  perfectly  refractory  and  nn- 
governable.  Even  as  we  were  going  along  to 
church,  to  which  I  led  the  way,  all  gravity  nad 
quite  forsaken  them,  and  I  was  often  tempted  to 
turn  back  in  indignation.  In  church  a  new  di- 
lemma arose,  which  promised  no  easy  solution. 
This  was,  which  couple  should  be  married  first 
Mv  son's  bride  warmlv  insisted  that  ladv  Thomhill 
(tnat  was  to  be)  should  take  the  lead :  but  this  the 
other  refused  with  equal  ardour,  protesting  she 
would  not  be  guilty  of  such  rudeness  for  the  world.^ 
The  argument  was  supported  for  some  time  be- 
tween both  with  equal  obstinacjy  and  sood-breed- 
ing.  But  as  I  stood  all  this  time  wim  my  book 
ready,  I  was  at  last  ^uite  tired  of  the  contest ;  and 
shutting  it,  '*  I  perceive,''  cried  I,  *'that  none  of  von 
have  a  mind  to  be  married,  and  I  think  we  haa  as 

food  go  back  again ;  for  I  suppose  there  vdll  be  no 
usiness  done  here  to  day."  This  at  once  reduced 
them  to  reason.  The  Baronet  and  his  lady  were 
first  married,  and  then  my  son  and  his  lovely 
partner. 

I  had  previously  that  morning  given  orders  that 
a  coach  should  oe  sent  for  my  honest  neighbour 
Flamborough  and  his  family ;  by  which  means. 
Upon  our  return  to  the  inn,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
finding  the  two  Miss  Flamboroughs  alighted  before 
ns.  Mr.  Jenkinson  gave  his  hand  to  the  eldest, 
and  my  son  Moses  1^  up  the  other  (and  I  have 
since  found  that  he  has  taken  a  real  likine  to  the 
girl,  and  my  consent  and  bounty  ho  shau  baye, 
46  p 
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whenever  he  thinks  proper  to  demand  them.) 
We  yrete  no  sooner  returned  to  the  inn,  but  num- 
bers of  my  parishioners,  hearing  of  my  success, 
came  to  congratulate  me  ;  but  among  the  rest  were 
those  who  rose  to  rescue  me,  and  whom  I  formerly 
rebuked  with  such  sharpness.  I  told  the  story  to 
Sir  William,  my  son-in-law,  who  went  out  and  re 
proved  them  with  great  severity,  but  finding  them 
quite  disheartened  by  his  harsh  reproof,  he  gave 
them  half  a  guinea  a-piece  to  drink  his  health,  p.n4 
raise  their  d^ected  spirits.  l 

Soon  after  this,  we  were  called  to  a  very  genteel 
entertainment,  which  was  dressed  by  Mr.  Thom- 
hiira  cook.  And  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob- 
serve with  respect  to  that  gentleman,  that  he  now 
resides,  in  quality  of  companion,  at  a  relation's 
house,  beintt  very  well  liked,  and  seldom  sitting  at 
the  side-table,  except  when  there  is  no  room  at  the 
other;  for  they  make  no  stranger  of  him.  His 
time  is  pretty  much  taken  up  in  keeping  his  rela- 
tion, who  is  a  little  melancholy,  in  spirits,  and  in 
learning  to  blow  the  French  horn.  My  eldest 
daughter,  however,  still  remembers  him  with  re- 
gret ;  and  she  has  even  told  me,  though  I  make  a 
great  secret  of  it,  that  when  he  reforms  she  may  be 
brought  to  relent. — But  to  return,  for  I  am  not  apt 
to  digress  thus ;  when  we  were  to  sit  down  to  din- 
ner, our  ceremonies  were  going  to  be  renewed. 
The  question  was,  whether  my  eldest  daughter,  as 
being  a  matron,  should  not  sit  above  the  two  yonng 
brides ;  but  the  debate  was  cut  short  by  my  son 
George,  who  proposed  that  the  company  should  sit 
indiscriminately,  every  gentleman  by  his  lady. 
This  was  received  witn  great  approbation  by  all, 
excepting  m^  wife,  who,  I  could  perceive,  was  not 
perfectly  satisfied,  as  she  expected  to  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
carving  the  meat  for  all  the  company.  But,  not- 
withstanding this,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  our 
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good-humour.  I  can't  say  whether  we  had  more 
wit  among  us  now  than  usual ;  but  I  am  certain 
we  had  more  laughing,  which  answered  the  end  as 
well.  One  jest  J  particularly  remember ;  old  Mr. 
Wilmot  drinking  to  Moses,  whose  head  was  turned 
another  way,  my  son  replied,  *' Madam,  I  thank 
you.''  Upon  which  the  old  gentleman,  winking 
upon  the  rest  of  the  company,  observed,  that  he 
was  thinking  of  his  mistress ;  at  which  jest  I 
thought  the  two  Miss  Flamboroughs  would  have 
died  with  laughing.  As  soon  as  dinner  was  over, 
according  to  my  old  custom,  I  requested  that  the 
table  might  be  taken  away,  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  aU  my  family  assembled  once  more  by  a 
cheerful  fire-side.  My  two  little  ones  sat  upon 
each  knee,  the  rest  of  the  company  by  their  part- 
ners. I  had  nothing  now  on  this  side  the  grave  to 
wish  for ;  all  my  cares  were  over ;  my  pleasure  w&s 
unspeakable.  It  now  only  remained,  that  my  gra- 
titudti  in  good  fortune  should  exceed  my  former 
submission  in  adversity. 
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THE 

DESERTED  VILLAGE: 

A   POEM. 

BY  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH,  D.D. 


Sweet  Auburn !  loveliest  Tillage  of  the  plain, 
Where  health  and   plenty  cheered  the  labouring 

swain, 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid. 
And  parting  summer  s  ling'ilng  blooms  delay'd  ; 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease, 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please  ; 
How  often  have  I  loiter'd  o^er  thy  green. 
Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene! 
How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm, 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 
The  decent  church,  that  topt  the  neighboring  hill ; 
The  hawthorn  bush  with  seats  beneath  the  shade^ 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made ! 
How  often  have  I  blessM  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play. 
And  all  the  village  train  from  labour  ft^e. 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree ! 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shacte, 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyM  ; 
And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground. 
And  sleignts  of  art,  and  f  eaUof  strength  went  round ; 
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And  still,  as  each  repeated  pleaFure  tir'd, 
Succeeding  sports  the  xnirtnf ul  hand  inspir'd. 
The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown, 
By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down  ; 
The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face. 
While  secret  laughter  titter'd  round  the  place  ; 
The  hashful  virgin^s  side-long  looks  of  love : 
The  matrcn^s  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove ; 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village !  sports  like 

these, 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil  to  please  ; 
These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence  shed, 
These  were  thy  charms — ^but  all  these  charms  are  fled. 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn. 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn  ; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green : 
One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 
And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain  ; 
No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day. 
But  choak'd  with  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way  ; 
Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest. 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  his  nest ; 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwine  flies, 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries: 
Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all. 
And  the  lon^  grass  overtops  the  mould'ring  wall, 
And,  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler *s  hand, 
Far,  far  away  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay. 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made  ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country^s  pride. 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began. 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintain'd  its  man  ; 
For  him  light  Labour  spread  her  wholesome  store, 
Just  gare  what  life  re<|lir'd,  but  gave  no  more : 
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His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health  ; 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  alter'd  ;  trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain  ; 
Alon^  the  lawn  where  scattered  hamlets  rose. 
Unwieldy  wealth,  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose  ; 
And  every  want  to  luxury  allied, 
And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 
Those  gentler  hours  that  pVnty  bade  to  bloom, 
Those  calm  desires  that  ask'd  but  little  room, 
Those  healthful  sports  that  grac*d  the  peaceful  scene, 
Liv'd  in  each  look,  and  brighten'd  all  the  green  ; 
These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore, 
And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 

Sweet  Auburn,  parent  of  the  blissful  hour. 
Thy  glades  forlorn,  confess  the  tyrant's  power. 
Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds. 
Amidst  thy  tangling  walks,  and  ruin'd  grounds, "    ^ 
And,  many  a  vear  elapsM,  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew, 
Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

In  all  my  wanderings  through  this  world  of  care. 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  giv'n  my  share — 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crown. 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down  ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  to  a  close. 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose  : 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still. 
Amidst  the  swains  to  shew  my  book-leam'd  skill ; 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw : 
And,  as  a  hare  when  hounds  and  horns  pursue. 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past. 
Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last. 

O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline. 
Retreat  from  cares  that  never  must  be  mine. 
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How  T3le8t  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease  ; 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strons  temptations  try, 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly ! 
For  him  no  wretches,  bom  to  work  and  weep. 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dang'rous  deep ! 
No  surly  porter  stands  in  guilty  state, 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate  ; 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end, 
Aneels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend  ; 
Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unpcrceiv''d  decay, 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way  ;      j 
And,  all  his  prospects  bright'ning  to  the  last,!. 
His  heav'n  commences  ere  the  world  be  past. 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft  at  evening's  close. 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose  ; 
There,  as  I  pass'd  with  careless  steps  and  slow  ; 
The  mingled  notes  came  softened  from  below  ; 
The  swam  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung. 
The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their  young. 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool. 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school, 
The  wath-dog's  voice  that  bay'd  the  whisp'ring  wind. 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind  ; 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 
And  filled  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 
But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail. 
No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale. 
No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  foot-way  tread. 
But  all  the  olooming  flush  of  life  is  fled : 
All  but  yon  viidow'd,  solitary  thing, 
That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plasny  spring ; 
She,  wretched  matron,  forc'd,  in  age,  for  bread, 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread. 
To  picK  her  wintry  fagot  from  the  thorn. 
To  seek  her  nightfy  shed,  and  weep  till  mom ', 
She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train. 
The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain. 
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Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smil'd, 
And  stiu  where  many  a  garden-flower  grows  wild  ; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year. 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  changM,  nor  wish'd  to  chiange,  his  place ; 
Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power 
By  doctrines  fashion^  to  the  varyinff  hour  ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learn^a  to  prize. 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train. 
He  chid  their  wand'rings,  but  reliev'd  their  pain : 
The  long-remember'd  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast ; 
The  ruinM  spendthrift  now  no  longer  proud. 
Claimed  kinared  there,  and  had  his  chuLms  allow'd  ; 
The  broken  soldier  kindly  bade  to  stay. 
Sat  by  the  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away  ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  shew'd  how  fields  were 

won. 
Pleas'd  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  leam'd  to 

glow. 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe  ; 
Careless  their  merits,  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
His  pity  gave,  c  'er  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side  ; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  ev'ry  call. 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt,  for  all. 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries. 
To  tempt  its  new-fledgM  off'^^mns  to  the  skies  ; 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
AllurM  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  Vf&j, 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pains,  by  turns  dismayed, 
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The  reverend  champion  stood.    At  his  control, 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  faultering  accents  whisper'd  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  place  ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway. 
And  fools  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran : 
Even  children  foUow'd,  with  endearing  wile, 
And  pluck'd  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parentis  warmth  exprest ; 
Their  welfare  pleas'd  him,  and  their  cares  distrest ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs,  were  given, 
But  all  his  sezious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way 
With  blossomM  furze  unprofitably  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion  skiird  to  rule. 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school : 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face  ; 
Pull  well  they  laugh'd  with  counterfeited  glee, 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he  ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd: 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or,  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault : 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew  ; 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too  ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 
^nd  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  guage  ; 
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In  argninff  too  the  panon  own'd  his  nkiil, 
For  e  en  thouffh  vanquish^  he  could  argae  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length,  and  thund'ring  sound, 
A.maz'd  the  gazing  rustics  rang*d  around, 
And  still  they  gard,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  smalfhead  should  carry  all  he  knew  ; 
But  past  is  all  his  fame.    The  very  spot 
Where  manT  a  time  he  triumphed,  is  forgot. 

Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high. 
Where  once  the  sign- post  caught  the  passing  eye, 
Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  in- 

spir'd. 
Where  g^y-beard  mirth,  and  smiling  toil,  retirM  ; 
Where  village  statesmen  talk'd  with  looks  profound, 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour-splendours  of  that  festive  place  ; 
The  white-washed  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor,. 
The  vamish'd  clock  that  clicked  behind  the  door  ;  ^ 
The  chest,  contriv'd  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day  ; 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use, 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose  ; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chill'd  the  day. 
With  aspen  bougns,  and  flowers,  and  fennel  gay, 
While  broken  tea  cups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 
Rang'd  o'er  the  chimney,  glistenM  in  a  row. 

Vain  transitory  splendours,  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tott'ring  mansion  from  its  fall  ? 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart. 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair. 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care : 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale. 
No  more  the  woodman^s  ballad  shall  prevail ; 
No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 
Relax  his  pond'rous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear  ; 
The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round  ; 
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Nor  the  got  maid,  half  willing  to  be  prest. 
Shall  kiu  the  oup  to  para  it  to  the  rest. 

Yes!  let  the  rich  deride,  the  prond  disdaiu. 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train  ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art. 
Spontaneons  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play, 
Tjie  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-born  sway  ; 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconftn'd  ; 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  arrayed. 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain  ; 
And,  even  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy 
The  heart  distrusting  asks,  if  this  be  joy  ? 

Ye  friends  of  truth,  ye  statesmen  who  survey 
The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor^s  decay, 
'Tis  yours  to  judge,  how  v^de  the  limits  stand 
Between  &  splendid  and  a  happy  land. 
Proud  swells  the  sfde  vnih  loaos  of  freighted  ore. 
And  shouting  Folly  hails  them  from  her  shore  ; 
Hoards,  even  beyond  the  miser^s  wish,  abound. 
And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around. 
Yet  count  our  gains.    This  wealth  is  but  a  name 
lliat  leaves  our  useful  products  still  the  same. 
Not  so  the  loss.    The  man  of  wealth  and  pride, 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied ; 
Space  fo:^  his  lake,  his  parks  extended  bounds, 
Space  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds  ; 
The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silken  cloth, 
Has  robb'd  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  their 

growth  ; 
His  seat,  where  solitary  spots  are  seen, 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green  ; 
Around  the  world  each  ne^ul  product  flies, 
For  all  the  luxuries  of  the  world  supplies. 
While  thus  the  land,  adomM  for  pleasure  all, 
In  barren  splendour  feebly  waits  the  fall. 
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As  lome  fair  femftle  unadorned  and  plain, 
Secure  to  pleate  while  jonth  confirms  ner  reign, 
Slights  everj  borrow'd  charm  that  dress  supplies, 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes  ; 
But  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms  are  frail, 
When  times  advance,  and  when  lovers  fail, 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless,  « 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress : 
Thus  fares  the  land  bj  luxury  betrayed  ; 
In  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  array'd. 
But,  verging  to  decline,  its  splendours  nse, 
Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise  ; 
While,  sooursfa  by  famine  from  the  smiling  land. 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band  ; 
And  while  he  sinks  without  one  arm  to  save, 
Hie  country  bloonuH-«  garden  and  a  grave. 

Where  then,  ah !  where  shall  poverty  reside. 
To  *soape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pnde  ? 
If  to  some  common^s  fenceless  limits  stray'd, 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade,       .    ' 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide, 
And  even  the  bare-worn  common  is  denied. 

If  to  the  city  sped,  what  waits  him  there  ? 
To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share  ; 
To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts'  combined 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind ; 
To  see  each  Joy  tne  sons  of  pleasure  know, 
Extorted  from  his  fellow-creature^s  woe. 
Here,  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade, 
There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sicklv  trade  ; 
Here,  while  the  proud,  their  long-drawn  pomps  dis- 
play. 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way : 
The  dome  where  Pleasure  holds  her  midnight  reign, 
Here,  richly  deokM,  admits  the  gorgeous  train ; 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  square. 
The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare. 
Sure  scenes  like  these,  no  trouble  e'er  annoy ! 
Sure  these  denote  one  nniversal  joy ! — 
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Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts  ?  ah,  turn  thine  eyes 
Where  the  poor  houseless  shivering  female  lies. 
She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  blest, 
Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distrest ; 
Her  modest  look  the  cottage  might  adorn, 
Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn. 
Now  lost  to  all  her  friends,  her  virtue  fled. 
Near  her  betrayer*s  door  she  lays  her  head. 
And,  pinchM  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  the 

shower. 
With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour,. 
When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town. 
She  left  her  wheel,  and  robes  o'f  country  brown. 

Do  thine,  sweet  Auburn,  thine  the  loveliest  train, 
Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  pain  ! 
Even  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led. 
At  proud  men's  doors  they  ask  a  little  bread ! 

Ah,  no.    To  distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene. 
Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between. 
Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go, 
Where  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  woe. 
Far  different  there  from  all  that  charmed  before, 
The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore ; 
Those  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray. 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day  ; 
Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  sing, 
But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling  ; 
Tliose  poisonous  fields,  with  rank  luxuriance  crown'd, 
Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around  ; 
Where  at  each  ^tep  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake  ; 
Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey. 
And  savage  men  more  murderous  still  than  they : 
While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies. 
Mingling  the  ravaged  landscape  with  the  skies. 
Far  different  these  from  every  former  scene, 
The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy-vested  green  ; 
The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove. 
That  only  sheltered  thefts  of  harmless  love. 
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Qood  Heaven !  what  sorrows  gloom'd  thai  parting 
day, 
That  caird  them  from  their  native  walks  away  ; 
When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  past ; 
Hung  round  the  howers,  and  fondly  lookM  their  last, 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wish'd  in  vain, 
For  seats  like  those  heyond  the  western  main  ; 
And  shuddering  still  to  face  the  distant  deep. 
Returned  and  wept,  and  still  retum'd  to  weep ! 
The  good  old  sire,  the  first  preparM  to  go 
To  new-found  worlds,  and  wept  for  others*  woe  ; 
But  for  himself,  In  conscious  virtue  hrave, 
He  only  wish'd  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 
His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears, 
The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years. 
Silent,  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms, 
And  left  a  lover's  for  a  father's  arms. 
With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes, 
And  blest  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose  ; 
And  kissed  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a  tear 
And  clasp'd  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear  ; 
Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 
In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. — 

0  luxury  ;  thou  curs'd  by  Heaven's  decree. 
How  ill  exchan^'d  are  tbin^  like  these  for  thee ! 
How  do  thy  potions  with  insidious  joy, 

Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy ! 

Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown, 

Boast  of  a  florid  vigour  not  their  own  ; 

At  every  draught  large  and  more  large  they  grow, 

A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  woe  ; 

Till  sapp'd  their  strength,  and  every  part  unsound, 

Down,  aown  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 

Even  now  the  devastation  is  bej^n. 
And  half  the  business  of  destructioii  done  ; 
Even  now,  metlunks,  as  pondering  here  I  stand, 

1  see  the  rural  Virtues  leave  the  land. 

Down  where  yon  anchoring  vessel  spreads  the  sail, 
That  idly  waiting  flaps  with  every  gale. 
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Downward  thej  moTe,  a  melancholy  band, 
Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  strand. 
Oontented  Toil,  and  hospitable  Care, 
And  kind  connubial  Tenderness,  are  there ; 
And  Piety,  with  wishes  placed  above. 
And  steady  Loyalty,  and  faithfol  Love. 
And  thou,  sweet  Poetry,  thoa  loveliest  maid. 
Still  flrit  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade ; 
Unfit  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame, 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame  ; 
Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried, 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitarv  pride ; 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe, 
Thou  found'st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep^st  me  so  ; 
Thou  guide  bv  which  the  nobler  arts  excel, 
Thou  nurse  of  everv  virtue,  fare  thee  well : 
Farewell ;  and  oh  f  where'er  thy  voice  be  tried. 
On  Tomo's  cliffs,  or  Pambamarca^s  side. 
Whether  where  leauinoctial  fervours*  glow. 
Or  winter  wraps  tne  polar  world  in  snow, 
Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time. 
Redress  the  rigours  of  the  inclement  clime  ; 
Aid  slighted  truth,  with  thy  persuasive  strain. 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain  ; 
Teach  him  that  states,  of  native  strensth  possest, 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  blest ; 
That  tmde'i  proud  empire  hastes  to  iiwift  decay, 
.  Ai  ooean  sweeps  the  laboured  mole  away ; 
Wldle  selMependent  power  can  time  defy, 
At  voiskf  reiiit  the  billows  and  the  sky. 
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